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PREFACE. 


The translation of the Sáhitya-darpana was commenced by 
the late lamented Principal of the Benares College, Dr. Bal- 
lantyne, whoso memory, be it said in passing, will be ever 
cherished with gratitude and affection by his pupils as well as 
the pundits of that institution. The performance of that emi- 
nent scholar, however, extends little beyond a quarter, ending 
with page 128 of the present publication. At the particular 
instance and under the kind encouragement of his worthy suc- 
cessor and my honoured tutor, Mr. R. T. H. Griffith, M. A., I 
undertook to continue the work, which is now presented to the 
public in its completed form. The former portion has been 
rovised and edited, and no pains have been spared in the task, 
wherein I had to compare the original and the translation word 
for word. I have, however, been particularly careful not to 
mako in the learned Doctor’s work any alterations not absolute- 
ly required by the text, and such sentences and passages only 
havo been entirely re-written as misrepresented the original. 
I think I havo sometimes been over-scrupulous in this direo- 
tion, as, for instanoe, in adding only in a foot note what evi- 
dently is the correct interpretation (see p. 78) As Tam 
‘personally responsible for the alterations, I annex a list of 
references to the principal ones. I could wish Dr. Ballantyne 
had used the word ‘taste’ or ‘relish’ to rendor such an impor- 
tant term as rasa, denoting, as it does, the very essence of the 
essential subject-matter of the work. But I was asked to 
revise tho former portion when the first two or threo forms. of 
my work had already passed through the press, so I could not 
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help retaining tho name ‘flavour,’ whieh will perhaps grato 


on the ears of better judges than myself as tasteless and gross, 
I should’ think it is the most unpoetieal expression that could 
be used to denote the soul of poetry. 

Our author, I think, has furnished a very apt definition of 
Poetry, viz., ‘A sentence the soul whereof is Relish. Now 
the question arises— What is it that constitutes relish itself ? 
It is pleasure no doubt, but not the sort of pleasure which 
is felt, for instance, from hearing such words as simply con- 
vey a gratifying intelligence. It is a peculiar pleasure, it is 
& passion or emotion, it is love, or sorrow, or mirth, or 
wrath, or magnanimity, or terror, or wonder, or even disgust, 
orit may be pure and passionless joy,*—not excited by its 
ordinary causes but delightfully suggested by a representa- 
tion of what are its causes, effects, and concomitant mental and 
bodily states in the theatre of life. Theso, as exhibited in 
Poetry, are respectively called Excitants (vibhdva), Ensuants 
(anubhava) and Accessories (vyabhichari) ; and a combination 
of these, whether wholly expressed, or partially expressed and 
partially implied, developing the nine modes of sentiment mon- 
tioned above, constitutes Poetry which has thus a nino-fold 
character, Tt is clear from the above clucidation that tho In- 
dian Critics held the right view, that an exhibition of human 
passion or emotion alone is poetry, Where, it might at first bo 


objected, is the element of passion in the description of inanimate 


nature, or of irrational creatures ? A little reflection would show 


that, in order to be poetical, it must have the colouring of emo- 
tion; it must, to use Indian phraseology, call forth one of the 
permanent sentiments by an exhibition of a part at least of the 
three,iold cause of its manifestation, Thus, the Sublime and 
the Beautiful in nature must corno under ono or othor of tho 
Relishes enumerated. First, the objects described may bo 
contemplated with wonder as the prevailing sontiment, and tho 
Marvellous will be the Relish of such poetry, Or, oes, 
# See Text 200, p. Log, T P. 111, Text 209, 
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the poet may rise from the contemplation of Nature to Nature’s 
God, reverenco (bháva sce text 245) being the prevailing 
sentiment in such a case. Or, thirdly, the scenes may be de- 
pieted as heightening some passion—love, for instance, or as 
ministering to that pure and passionless joy which constitutes 
the Relish of Holy Tranquillity (the Quietistio Flavour*). In 
the first case the objects form the Substantial Excitant, and in the 
rest the Enhancing Excitant of the Relish.t The lower animals, 
however, may form the Excitants, Substantial or Enhancing, of 
almost all the varieties of Relish. Shelley’s celebrated Hymn 
toa Skylark, for instance, is throughout coloured with wonder 
or admiration, the other sentiments suggested by the varied 
and exuberant imagery serving only to minister to that main 
passion. We will select two or three stanzas for illustration : 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest ; 


Like a cloud of fire, 
The blue deep thon wingest ; 
And singing still dost soar, and searing ever singest. 


* Text 238. 

T Text 62. 

I Mill's remarks on the subject are so clear and impressive that I cannot help 
quoting them in extenso mem 

* Deseriptive poetry consists, no doubt, in description of things as they appear, 
“not as they are; and it paints thom not in thcir bare and natural lineaments, — 
“Dub seen through the medium and arrayed in the colours of the imagination 
sot in action by the feelings. Ifa poct describes a lion, he does not deseribe 
“him as a naturalist would, nor even as a traveller would, who was intent upon 
* stating the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. He describes | 
“him by imagery, that is, by suggesting the most striking likenesses and con- | 
* trasts which might occur toa mind contemplating the lion, in the state of awe, 
“ wonder, or terror, which the spectacle naturally excites, or is, on the occasion, 
“supposed to excite. Now this is deseribing the lion professedly, but the st 
“of exeitement of the spectator really. The lion may be described fius 
with oxaggeration, and (he poetry be all the better; but if the hu 
“he not painted with serupulous truth, the poetry is bad 
jee all, hd a fius. Dissertations and Disc 
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What thou art we know got - 
What is most lika thee ° 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower. 


. It is remarkable that though wonder is evidently tho leading 
sentiment of this short poem, the poet commits not even in a 
single instance the fault of bluntly naming it* Tho Relish of 
the last stanza is ‘love in separation,’ here manifested in a sub- 
ordinate condition.t 
The coincidence of this view of poetry and that of John 
Stuart Mill is so remarkable that I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of quoting here the words of that thinker which would 
indeed serve to throw some light on the third chapter of the 
present work, treating of the essentials of postry. Let us first 
compare our authors definition of poetry, which, by somewhat 
srg asi m ay be tur ponpieuowly 
AT f s emotional delight aro 
Poetry’ with the two approved by Mill, viz, * Poetry is im- 
passioned truth,’ * (Poetry is) man’s thoughts tinged : i 
feelings’ The En: í EL 
Be <ne Moasuants (anubháva), ono of the threo sets of 
the essentials in the delincation of the Permanent or Princi 
Sentiment (sthdyt-Lidva), aro very clear id inoin 
; y clearly recognised he 
following remarks :— P x 
; * But there is a radical distinction 
in a story as such, and tho interest e 
one is derived from incidont, the otho 
of feeling. In ono, 


botwoen, the interest felt 
xcited by poetry ; for the 


5 r from the reprosontation 
@ source of the emotion excited is the ew- 
* Text 57 

ext 577, + Sce Text 212 bu 216, 
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hibition of a state or states of human sensibility ; in the other, 
of a series of states of mere outward circumstances.”* Dissert. 
and Dise., Vol. I. p. 65. 

Nor have the Permanent Sentiments (Text 206), themselves, of 
Indian critics escaped the keen observation of the British 
thinker, and the nine principal feelings enumerated by the 
latter, strikingly correspond to, and differ but little from, the 
nine recognised by the former. He says: 


® The italics are ours, In spite of the distinction here drawn, it is impossible 
to deny that incident is often inseparably connected with feeling and indiapen- 
sable to its greatest manifestation ns in the epos. Mill indeed seems in a manner 
to admit this by saying ‘ Many of the greatest poems are in the form of fictitious 
narratives, and in almost all good serious fictions there is true poetry.’ Bat we 
should humbly think that the author ought to have more distinctly asserted 
the indissoluble relation of the two elements in the highest development of poetry. 
It is also to be observed that Hindu critics could not consent t. the above re- 
stricted application of the word poem which, in their opinion, is a generic name 
equally applicable to a poetical fiction in prose. They were, however, quito sen- 
sible of the distinction of incident and feeling, along with the fact of their mutual 
subserviency (see text, 316). In his zeal for a distinction between a poem and a 
novel, Mill indeed makes certain remarks not perhaps quite warranted by truth. 
He snys— He (the novelist) has to describe outward things, not the inward man ; 
actions and events, noé feelings.’ Perhaps the writer means to declare the 
predominance of incident over feeling in a novel, otherwise*a novel without a 
sufficient depiction of passion would be hardly readable, and the fact of * almost 
all good serious fictions’ containing ‘ true poetry’ is admitted by himself, The 
fact is that tho terms ‘poem’ and * novel’ are vaguely used in English, and though 
the idea of a novel being written in verse is conecived by Mill, that of giving the 
designation of ‘poem’ to a work in prose never perhaps occurred to him, the 
latter being so entirely opposed to usage, The distinction between a poem and 
a novel may be thus stated: A poem, (at least, one of the higher order) isa 
work in which the feeling is principal and tho incident is subordinate, though 
indispensable. A novol is ifs converse. ‘Thus cither of the clements is necessary 
in either, though in different proportions. It must not be forgotten that, 
though not a necessary clement of poetry, metre, like music, assists considerably 
in tho excitement of emotion. Whero it is wanting, the defect has to be com- 
pensated by an adequate addition of fecling. Of two poems, for instance, equal 
in other respects, the poetry of the one which avails itsclf of the assistance 
of metro will certainly be the moro striking, for the feeling itsolf is heightened 
by tho melody of the vorsifleation, Strip the Paradiso Lost of its metro nnd. it 
loses half its otlect, 
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“Every truth which a human being can enunciato, every 
thought, even every outward impression, which can enter into 
his consciousness, may become poetry when shown through 
any impassioned medium, when invested with the colouring of 
joy, or grief, or pity, or affection, or admiration, or reverence, 
or awe, or even hatred or terror: and unless so coloured, no- 
thing, be it as interesting as it may, is poetry." (p. 70.) 

It will be observed that joy, except under the comic senti- 
ment, or mirth, is not recognised by Indian critics as one of 
the leading emotions in poetry, but only as one of the concomi- 
tant moods. The reason is obvious. Joy is either pure or 
mingled with passion. In the former case it comes under that 
passionless and holy repose of the soul called Quietism (sama 
Text 238) and is hence counted as ono of its Accessories. In the 
latter, its subordination need not be pointed out. ‘ho followin g 
noble lines of Coleridge, for instance, depicting joy, in a pro- 
minent manner, as forming the fountain of Creation's lustre, 
are a decided instance of the Quictistic Relish : 


O pure of heart ! thou nced'st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be ! 
What and wherein it doth exist, 

This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making power, 

Joy, virtuous Lady! Joy that ne'er was given 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 
Life and life's efiluence, cloud at once and showei, 
Joy, Lady, is the spirit and the power 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower, 

A new Earth and new leaven, 


... Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud —- 
"E the sweet voice, J oy 
We in ourselves rejoice | 

ence fi ows all that charms our ear Or sight 


the luminous cloud ; 


I 


f. that voiee, 
al elt. 


qt ct 
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What is this Joy which glows in such a brilliant imagery? 
The poet himself tells us that it is the joy * that never was given 
save to the pure and in their purest hour,’ * undreamt of by the 
sensual and the proud. It has no admixture of earthly pas- 
sion, though it may bo associated with holy love—love that 
takes the name of universal benevolence (xazar), another 
concomitant of the Quietistie Relish. The above verses sound 
indeed as if they were a long-continued echo to the sublime 
strain of the Upanishad which exclaims— 

QT MAPA it gary Vas war Brae OT MATa | 

(Taittiríyopanishad, p. 100, Bib. Iud.) 

(Who indeed, would inhale, who exhale, if this ether were 
not Joy!) |. 

Joy here, is the Deity himself, the Essential Excitant of the 
lielish. 

The three essential merits (guna) of poetry, according to the 
later school of Rhetoric to which our critic belongs, are Sweet- 
ness, Energy and Perspieuity. To guard against misconcep-. 
tion, it is to be mentioned that Dr. Ballantyne had inappropri- 
ately rendered the term guna into ‘style’ by which name he 
refers to the subject of the eighth chapter, in his Advertisement. 
The proper equivalent of style is r£, the subject of the ninth 
chapter. * 

It is with no ordinary pleasure that I have now obtained 
the long looked for opportunity of expressing publicly my gra- 
titudo to Mr. R. T. II. Griffith, M. A., who (not to mention my 
great obligations as a pupil) has kindly revised, in MS. or 
proof, a great portion of my work. From that distinguish- 
ed scholar's paper on Indian Figures of Speech appended to his 
Specimens of Old Indian Pootry, I have borrowed some of the 
renderings of names in tho tenth chapter. Deeply too do I 
feel myself indebted to the accomplished Professor A. E, 


® Sankaréchérya coustrucs æT ts WaT ju the locative case, but wo 
should prefer the nominative, as the natural and more forcible interpretation, 
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Gough, B. A., for the s.ad help he has lent me, in my weak 
health, in the translation of the concluding portion of the 
seventh and of the eighth and ninth chapters. My hearty 
acknowledgements are also due to the distinguished antiquarian 
and scholar, Bábu Rájendralál Mitra, who has not only all 
along evinced a true interest in the work, but has actually 
urged me on to its completion. 
PD. M. 


List of references to the principal alterations made in Dr. Ballan- 
tyne’s portion of the work. 


Page. Line, Page. Line. Page. Line. 
1 20 39 11 85 4 
2 16—18 41 25—26 87 28—29 
4 31 45 92 28—29 
5 5—6 46 23 93 20—22 
6 2—13 47 4 95 21 
7 18 48 8—12 97 80—31 
12 10 48 394—395 98 2—5 
12 28—31 49 13—14 100 2—3 
12 35 51 13—15 102 86—38 
13 2 55 11—12 103 82 
22 14 56 11 106 2—3 
25 17—20 56 19 106 24—26 
26 56 22 lll 16 
29 82—33 59 9 111  17—19 
30 60 17-18 116 12 
85 15 60 23—24 120 11—12 
36 12—14 61 3l 123 12—18 
36 20 67 22—24 123 923 
88 22 74 17—20 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Some account of the work here offered to his notice may be 
not unacceptable to the reader. 


Among the Sanskrit texts printed at Calcutta under the. 


authority of the General Committee of Public Instruction, there 
ave two works the titles of which are given in English as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Kávya Prakás a ; a treatise on Poetry. and Rhetoric by 

MATA AcHaRYA.  (1829)." 
Sahitqa Darpana ; a treatise on Rhetorical Composition by 
ViS'WANATHA — KVIBAJA. — (1828)." 

The Kavya Prakasa—the * Illustration of Poetry,"—con- 
sists of à number of metrical rules (káriká) interspersed with 
comments and illustrative examples. The. rules are founded 

_on the Aphorisms of VAmana, who owed his knowledge of the 
subject to the divine sage BitaRATA. The Sdhilya Darpana— 
the * Mirror of Composition"—4lso has memorial verses as its 
text; and the rules are frequently illustrated by the same 
examples as those employed in the earlier work. Both worzs 
are held in high esteem; but‘that of Vis‘wana’taa—the more 
recent ano the more copious of the two—is generally admitted 
as the stand of taste among the learned Hindus. 

Of the etymology of the term Súhitya two explanations are 
offered, According to the one, it is derived from hita * bene 
and saha ‘with, becausea knowledge of it is beneficial in ail 


departments of literature, "Phe other, with less appearance ap 
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reason, explains it as denoting the sum total of the various 
sections of which the system itself is made up. 

The term Rhetoric as employed to denote the subject of a 
treatise of this descriy...on, is liable—according to our view of 
the division and denomination of the sciences—to an objection 
the converse of that to which we hold the term Logic liable, 
when employed to denote the all-embracing sphere of the 
Nyaya philosophy. In the Sdhitya we have but a part and the 
least important part of what, according to Aristotle,* belongs 
to Rhetoric. In order to attain its specific end of convincing 
or persuading—between which we agree with Mr. Smart in 
thinking that there is more of a distinction than a differenceft 
—Rhetorie does not hesitate to avail itself of the graces of 
language which gratify the taste; but in the Sahitya, * taste" 
(rasa) is all in all. The difference between the political history 
of India and that of Greece or Rome so obviously suggests 
the reason why eloquence, in the two cases, proposed to itself 


ends thus different, that it would be idle to do more than allude: 


to it in passing. 

The Sahitya Darpana is divided into ten sections—of 
lengths varying from eight or nine pages to eig] 
The first section declares the nature of poetry, 
treats of the various powers of a word, 
taste. The fourth treats of the divisions of poetry. The fifth 


discusses more fully one of the powers of a word adverted to 
in section second, The sixth takes p 
the division of poetry into ‘th 


ity or ninety. 
The second 
The third treats of 


articular cognizance of 
at which is to be seen.’ and ‘that: 


* The main consideration being 
the rest mere out-work,” R 
T “That common situation in’ life. Videos melica. "frobhafie, detòriora sequor, 
j * © 86! , 
proves indeed that there are dogreog of Conviction whigh yfold to vevsuusion, ag 
there are other degrees whi iuo: vot A ; 
noD, aes : n 5 uo: yet perhr v2 We shall 
i ablo to show that snel : ures do but exhibit one RO 
ontweighing another, and thet tho a 
pplication of the term porsunai 
set, and of conviction to the ee 


other, ig in many cases arly 
tated by a correspondent, difference in the things,” 


that of Argnments-44 p Aa rhor birai“ but 
het, B, 1, C Y. 


t of motivos 
" to the one 
itravy, rather than. dic- 
Semutilogy—yy, 175. 
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whicli is to be heard? The seventh treats of blemishes. The 
eighth treats of style. The ninth treats of the varieties of 
composition resulting from the blending of styles, and the 
predominance of one or other of them. The tenth and last 
treats of embellishment. To the subject of this tenth section 
the Auvalaydnanda of Apyayya D'IKSHITA, with which the stu- 
dent usually commences, confines itself. 

According to established custom the Sdhitya Darpana 
opens with an invocation. The author then proceeds to 
say that as his work is ancillary to poetry, its fruits can be 
no other than those which poetry bestows. These are d 
clared to consist in the attainment of the four great objects 
of human desire—viz. Merit, Wealth, Enjoyment, aud Salva- 
tion—which, “by means of poetry alone, can be obtained 
pleasantly even by persons of slender capacity.” Salvation, 
it is to be remembered, or liberation from the liability to 
being born again, is the reward held out to its followers by 
each of the various systems of Hindú doctrine. Even the 
Grammarians claim for their own art (—more than was 
‘clajfned for the kindred Grammarye of the Dark Ages—) the 
power of leading the soul to bliss;* and it is scarcely to br 
wondergd at that thé poets should contend tltat the goat migP 
be gained, as surely as by any of the more rugged routes, 
much more pleasantly, by the “primrose path" of Poesy. 
Poetry is to conduce to this by setting before its votary such 
examples for imitation as that of Ráma, and for avoidance as 
that of Ravana, and so training him up to virtue. After 
showing, how all the four great objects sought atter by the wise 
have been at various times obtained through ‘conversaney with 
poetry, our author gravely -disposes of the objection that the 
possession of the Vedas renders the study of poctry with such 

* According to tho Grammarinns —“ A singlo word, perfectly understood, and 
proporly employed, is, aliko in heaven and on earth, the KámadhuE" —the marvel- 


lous cow from which you may * milk out whatever you desire”—including, of 
course, final emancipation, if you wish it, 
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views superfluous, by asking, where is the wisdom of seeking to 
remove by means of bitter drugs an ailment that can be cured 
with sugar-candy ? 

Having established the importanee of Poetry, he proceeds to 
determine what it is that poetry consists in; and this he de- 


cides is * Flavour’ (rasa).* Between this and the Vedántie con- - 


ception of the Deity, he does his best (in his third section) to 
make out a parallel, which the reader will be the more likely 
to understand, if he have some previous acquaintance with 
Vedántie speculations. 

It is worth noticing that the notion of reckoning metre 
among the circumstances that constitute poetry is not even 
hinted at by our critic. The fact that the learned of India are 
accustomed to put into verse almost all their driest treatises— 
on law, physic, divinity, &¢.—affords a ready enough explana- 
tion why the accident of metre should not be mistaken by them 
for the essence of poetry. Their test, of poetry, (under which 
title, as we shall sce, they reckon * poetry in prose’—gadya 
kávya), coincides pretty closely with that specified by Whately 
as the test of “ youd poetry,” when he says (Rhet. p. 344,) 
F The true test. is easily applied: that, which to competent 
judges affords the appropriate pleasure 
whether it answer any 
not afford this pleasure, | 
good Poetry, though it ma 


of Poetry, is good poetry, 
other purpose or not: that which does 


at has been ad- 

to prove that a work, not in 

h doctrine was partly derived 

of a passage in Aristotle's Poetics,) 

has always given a contrary — decision, 
(and none that is not,) i ; 

ul, a Poem, by all who have no 


5 to maintain.” The paodits furnish a 
LP (d Ped) $ . sa 
d to the universality of this dictum, 


3 always 


8: 
aa D NEN 
y p: Madang Vir nc p. 10, 


vas a dos 


for if 
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you wish to astonish a pandit, you have only to ask him grave- 
ly whether, for example, that terse metrical composition, the 
Nyáya compendium entitled the Bhashd-parichchheda is a poem. 
If, in holding it to be as far removed as anything well can be 
from poetry, he goes on a “ favourite hypothesis,” it is because 
the notion of an opposite hypothesis probably never occurred 
to him. 

In the 2d. chapter (on the various powers of a word) the 
explanation of some of the terms is rather curions. “‘ Let "that 
‘Indication’ (says the author) be * Superimponent’ which makes 
one think of the identity with something else of an object not 
swallowed (by that with which it is identified, but expressed 
along with it). That‘ Indication’ is held to be * Introsuseep- 
tive’ which makes one think of the identity with something 
else of an object swallowed—not expressed but recognised 
as it were within that with which it is identified.” For ex- 
ample—* The horse—the white—gallops:” here “the horse” 
and “the white” mean just one and the same thing, and both 
terms are exhibited; but the same sense would be equally 
well understood (by a jockey, for example, to whom the 
horse was notoriously “the white"—or “the dun"—or * the 
chesnut"—) if the sentence were briefly -“ The white gal- 
lops.” Here the “white” has swallowed the “horse,” and 
the case is one of “ Indication inclusive introsusceptive founded 
on Notoriety” (rúdhávupádána-lakshaná sddhyavasdiui,) This 
classification of phraseology may serve to illustrate a passage 
in the “ Poetics” of Aristotle, which Mr. Theodore Buckley (of 
Christ Church) concurs with Dr. Ritter in condemning as 
spurious, The passage occurs in the 21st chapter, where, in 
speaking of metaphors, Aristotle, as rendered by Mr. Buckley, 
says “ And sometimes the proper term is added to the relative 
terms.” We incline to regard the caluuniated passage as 
genuine. Let us dee. Aristotle goes on to remark “ I say, for, 
“instance, a cup has a similar relation to Bacchus that a shield 

has to Mars. Hence, a shield may be called the cup of Mars 
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and a cup the shield of Bacchus.” Now, it seems to us that if 
the following proportion—viz, 
" Cup : Bacchus :: shield“: Mars 

were not present to the mind of the hearer, then (to use Mr, 
Buckley's words—on a kindred passage in the 11th chapter 3d 
Book oí the Rhetoric—) * with a view to guard the metaphor 
from any incidental harshness or obscurity," the próper term 
may be advantageously added—making what our author calls 
a case of the “ Superimponent" (sáropá.) Thus, had Aristotle 
followed up his remark by a special example, we should have 
read, “ The cup—the shield of Bacchus’— The shield—the 
cup of Mars.” According to the Hindú phraseology, when we 
omit the proper term and say, “ The cup of Mars,” then, (through 
Indication Introsusceptive) the cup has swallowed the shield— 
which latter, nevertheless, is discerned within the other by the 
eye of the tlie intelligent. 

From the Chapters of the Sáhilya 
Dramatic Poetry, many interestin 
Professo. H, H, Wilson in the 


ppr ? Introduction to his « Sclect 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus,” 


Darpana which treat of 
§ extracts have heen given by 
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THE MIRROR OF:COMPOSITION. 


—$—— 


SALUTATION TO GANES’A! 


CnarrER L—Zhe Declaration of the Nature of Poetry. 


Av the beginning of his book, desiring the unobstructed completion 
of what he wishes to begin, he à. 2., the author—commenting on his 
own metrical treatise— makes his address to the Goddess of Speech, 
because in the province of Eloquence it is she who is the constituted 
authority. 

TEXT. 

Invocation. 1.—May that Goddess of Language, whose radiance 
is fair as the autumnal moon, having removed the overspreading dark- 
ness, render all things clear in my mind! 

COMMENTARY. . 

a. As this book is ancillary to Poetry, by the fruits of Poetry Me i 
can it be fruitful :—therefore he states what are the fruits of Poetry :— 


Text. j 
2,—Since the attainment of the fruits consisting 

MIS "io the class of four i. e., (ke four great objects of 
cation. desire—viz., Merit, Wealth, Enjoyment, and Lib 
tion—is pleasantly possible even in the ease of those of s lend 
capacity, by means of Poetry only, therefore its natur n 


now set forth. A gum 
E 


EU 
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Poctry—to the effect that “one ought to do as Ráma and the like, 
not as Ravana and the like." And it has been said—“ Addiction to 
good Poetry produces sagacity in regard to Merit, Wealth, Enjoyment, 
and Liberation, and it produces also fame and favour." Further— 
to explain these assertiona severally—the attainment of Merit through 
Poetry may take place, for instance by means of the laudation of the 
lotus-feet of the divine Náráyana. That this is the case is notorious, 
from such statements of the Vedas as this one, viz. ;—“ A single word, 
properly employed, and perfectly understood, is, in heaven and on earth, 
the Kamadhuk—the cow from which you may ‘ milk out whatever you 
desire” And as for the attainment of Wealth—that this may 
take place by means of Poetry is established by the evidence of the 
senses, for we see men make money by it:—and the attainment of 
Enjoyment is possible just by means:of Wealth. And finally—by 
meaks of Poetry the attainment of Liberation may take place by 
not aiming at or having no desire of the fruits—a£ best but transitory 
—of Merit arising from it i. e., arising from Poetry, as above explained 
—or Liberation may be attained through the possession of converganey 
with statements conducive to Liberation—such as are to be met with 
in sacred poems like the Bhagavad-Gitd. 

Tho praise of b. And justly may this pursuit be commended 
Poetry. above others, for, from the Scriptures and the Insti- 
tutes of Science, by reason of their insipidity or dryneas, the attain- 


ment of the “class of. four” (§. 2.) takes place painfully, even in the 
ease of men of ripe understanding ; whilst, from nothing but Poetry, 
by reason of its producing a fund of the highest delight, does the attain- 
ment take place pleasantly, even in the case of the very tender-minded. 
E t gPjection €. “But then—some one may here object—since 

: there are the Scriptures and the Institutes of Science, 
why should men of mature minds take any pains about poems ?"—this 
n Pai proper to be said in the way of objection—for, truly, when 

^ curable by bitter drugs, happens to be curable by candied 
sugar,—in the case of what man, having that discase, would the - 
jee at aed of candied sugar not be most proper ? 3 
E A 

ae. a man ish an 

there very hard to attain is knowledge ; to attain to be a poet TR is 
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hard, and very hard to attain there is poetie power.” And again— 
" Poetry is the instrument in the attainment of the ‘class of three’ 
—viz., Merit, Wealth, and Enjoyment,—see §. 2.” And in the Vishms 
Purána it is declared—* And the utterances of Poetry, one and all, 
and all songs,—these are portions of’ Vishnu, the great-souled, who 
wears a form composed of sound.” 


ce. By the word “therefore” in the tert—ece §. 2—is meant “ for 
that reason"—and by the word '"its"—^" of Poetry.” The nature 
thereof—vor what it is that Poetry consists of—is to be set forth:— 
and by this Z e., by the statement, in the text, that the nature of 
Poetry is about to be set forth, has the subject of the treatise—viz., 
Poetry—been by implication, and hence all the more ingeniously pro- 
pounded. 

Thedofinition f. In regard, then, to the question—“of what— 
Kise rubia leaving everything else apart—does Poetry consist. "— 
objected to, a certain person viz., the author of the Kévya Pra- 
kás'a—says—" This—+. e., Poetry—consists of words and meanings 
faultless, with Excellence or Beauty (—see Chapter 8th)—even though 
sometimes undecorated.” This requires some consideration—as thus :— 
if that only which is faudéZesz be held poetry, then look a£ the following 
speech of Révana, in Bhavabhiti's drama of the Vira-charitra.— 

“ For this indeed is an utter contempt of me that there are foes of 
mine at all, and amongst these this anchoret too! He, too, even Here 
in my own island of Ceylon, slaughters the demon-race! Ha! Doth 
Ravana live? Fie, fie, my son,—thow conqueror of Indra! what avai? 
is there from Kumbhakarna awakened untimeously from his sim 
months’ slumber—gigantie ally though he be—or what from these my 
own score of brawny arms that IN varw swelled with the pride of 
carrying off the spoils of the poor villages of Heaven p 

Firstohjection {f faultlessness, I say, were essential to Poetry, 
tothodefinition. jen the nature of Poetry would not belong to these 
verses, by reason of their being tainted with the fault termed “ non- 
discrimination of the predieate"—see Chapter 7th :—for the expression 
“in vain” is faultily mized up in a descriptive epithet applied to the 
subject—the “ arma" -whilst the speaker really intended to say “ how 
vain are now these arms that then did swell.” On the other hand he— . 


the iy akds'a admits that the essence of the high- 
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est Pootry ig Suggestion which—see Chapter 2nd—the Me ae 
quoted presents in abundance—for the Enter dons not : is y en er 
any doubt of his being himself “ alive, aise his ma ving a que 
of it suggests in a lively manner his astonishment er is he speaking 
of a literal * anchoret” when he contemptuously indicates by that term 
the hero Ráma who had been dwelling in banishment in the forest ; 
hence the definition has the fault of “not extending" to cases which 
it unquestionably ought to include. j 

A compromise — 4. “But then,” some one may say, “a certain 
rejected. PORTION is faulty here i. e., in the example under 
8. 2, f. but not, again, also the wHOLE ;"—aow if we were to apply Jes 
definition with this qualification then see what would happen—in 
what portion there is a fault, that portion urges that the case is one 
of not-poetry ; in what portion there is Suggestion, that portion urges 
tha; the case is one of the highest poetry; hence, being dragged in 
two opposite directions by its two portions, it would be neither one 
thing nor another—poetry nor not-poetry. 

h. Nor do such faults as unmelodiousness (see Chapter 7th) mar 
only a certain portion of a poem, but quite the whole, if any part. of 
tt—that is to say—when there is no damage to the Flavour (see 
Chapter 8rd,) it is not admitted even that these are faults ; else there 
could be no distribution such as the recognised and unquestioned one 
—see Chapter Tth—of faults under the heads of “ the invariably a 
fault” and * the not invariably a fault;"—as it is said by the author 
of the work called the Dhwani— And the faults, such as unmelodi- 
ousness, which have been exhibited, are not so invariably : they have 


| 
i | 
been instanced as what must be invariably shunned when the sentiment | 
of Love is the sole essence of what is 


poetically figured or suggested. 
Moreover, were it thus—(i. e., were it the case, as your view of the 
matter implies, that none but a Saullless piece is poetry) then the nature 
of poetry would have very fow objects of which it could be predicated 
~or probably would find place nowhere, from the excceding unlikeli- 
hood of fault]essness in ‘every respect, 


A second com- 


4, 8 But then,” 
promiso rejected, E)» Monte one als 


4 e may say, “ the ne- 
; Balive particle is employed in the definition §. 2, f- 
4 : fot absolutely, but in the sense of ‘a little?” If it were so, then, a8 — 

on this interpretation the statement would be this—that “ Poey | 
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consists of words and meanings A LITTLE faulty,” this absurdity would 
follow, that the name of Poetry would not belong to what words and 
meanings are absolutely FAULTLESS. 


‘ Seay ob j. Should you, however, explain the expression 
ion—to acredunmu- . . ^ e 

dancy in the defi. to mean— with a little fault, re. any,’ I reply this 
nition. too is not to be mentioned in the DEFINITION of Poe- 


try; just as, in the definition of sucha thing as a jewel, one omits such 
a circumstance as its being perforated by insects—that circumstance not 
tending to constitute anything a jewel, though it may not cause it to 
cease to be regarded as such :—for such circumstances as its perforation 
by insects are not able, J grant you, to repel a jewel’s claim to the name 
of jewel, but the effect thereof is only to render applicable to the case 
the degrees of comparison. In like manner, here, such faults as unmelo- 
diousness render applicable such terms as * superior" and “ inferior" 
in the case of Poetry: And it has been said by fhe author ef the 
Dhwani: “The nature of Poetry is held to reside even in faulty 
compositions where taste &e. are distinctly recognised, in like man- 
ner as the character of a jewel, or the like, is held to belong to such a 
thing as a jewel perforated by insects.” 

A third objec- X. Moreover in the definition under § 2. f. the 
tion. application of the distinction conveyed in the expres- 
sion “ with Excellence” to words and meanings is inappropriate—as is 
proved by the fact of its having been declared by him—the author of the 
Kavya Prakás'a himself, that the Excellences are properties of the Fla- 
vour or sentiment alone and hence not of words or their meanings, by 
means of such unmistakable expressions employed by him as this— viz., 
« which Excellences are properties of the Flavour or sentiment, just as 
heroism and the like are properties ot the soul." 

. A compromise l. If some one should yet argue, saying, * This 
pues dla employment of terms objected to in § 2. k. is appro- 
rejected. priate, because there is here a metaphor the expression 
* words and meanings” standing for the Flavour, since these vriz, the 
words and meanings are what REVEAL the Flavour or sentiment ;”——- 
even that way it—the definition would be unfitting. To explain sin 
these “words and meanings,” which he chooses to regard as constitut- 
ing Poetry, there either is Flavour or there is not. If there is not, then. 
neither is there the possession of any excellence—since the excellences, 
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being properties of the Flavour, conform—ae regards the being present 
or absent—to the presence or absence thereof. If on the other hand 
there rs—then why did he not state that distinction thus—" words 
and meanings possessing Flavour.” If in reply to this, you contend 
* That is UNDERSTOOD, since otherwise there is an unfitness in predicate 
ing the possession of Excellences which are properties of Flavour” 
Then Irepeat that the proper course was to say “ words and mean- 
ings with Flavour” and not “ with Excellence ;” for no one, when he 
has to say “ The regions possess LIVING BEINGS," says “The regions 
possess HEROISM AND THE LIKE” —although from the expression we 
infer that the regions possess living beings—in whom only can the pro- 
perties of heroism and the like reside. 


A second com. M. But then some one, in defence of the definition 
a none in Mo Kavya Prakás'a, may further contend-—“ In 
objecton reject. saying ‘words and meanings «th Excellence,’ the air 
ed. was to state this—that in Poi try th-reʻare to be 
employed those words and meanings which dev.iops some one of the 
three varieties of Excellence"—if any one does u 
No.—this defence will not avail—for, 
sence even of words and meanin 
of its ELEVATION 


rye this—then I say 
in the case of Poetry, the pre- 
gs which develope Excellence, is a cause 
only—§ 5., but not the cause of ii s ESSENCE—and 
we are not enquiring what HEIGHTENS Poetry, but what 18 Poetry — 
for it has been said by the author of the Dhwa 
author of the Kavyá Prakís'a never 
are merely the body of Poetry ; 
essence ;" the Excellences op 

Perspicuity,—sce Ch, 


ni, whose authority the 
questions—“ Words and meanings 
and Flavour and the like its soul o7 
gualilies of Elegance, Energy, and 
Ans eae me respect of Poetry, as mentioned in 

1e like in regard to men ; Faults (see Ch. 


7th) are like one-eyedness and the like; Styles (see Ch, 9th) are like 
the particular dispositions of the members of the body ; Ornaments (aea 
E 4th objec. Ch. 10/1) are like bracelets, earrings, and the like. 
cem xà Hence that also which he says—(see the definition of 

Ty quo under $ 2 f.) viz, « and, again, even though undecor- 
ated” —] reject—for (-—to state hig meaning without elli )sis—) he 
means to say « Everywhere, when orname i 
when no ornament appears—fa 
Poetry”-—and, T say, I must ; 


nted—and sometimes even 
ultlesm words and meanings constitute 
"geet this, because here, too, 


à as well «e 
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in the case referred to under § 2. m., embellished words and meanings, 
as regards Poetry, serve only to heighten it. 

Another defi- n. For this reason I reject also the position of the 
nition rejected. author of the Vakrokti-jívita, viz., that * Equivoque 


is the life of Poetry,” because equivoque is of the nature of ornament 
—and hence not the body even—much less the soul or essence. 

nd as for what he—the author of the Kavya Prakás'a— 
3 as exemplifying his assertion that there may be Poetry 


A 


9. 


insta 


“ sometimes when there is no obvious ornament '—fiz., these verses : 
“There is that very husband who gained me as a girl, and those 
same Aprilnights, and the bold breezes wafting perfume from the 
Naucleas, and fragrant with the odours of the full-blown jasmine,— 
and I too am the same:—but still my heart longs for the sportive 
gs, under the ratan-trees on the banks of 


doings, in the shape of toyin 
the Reva :"— 

—this requires some consideration—for here where we were told 
that there was no obvious ornament it is plain that there is that du- 
biously mixed ornament fo be described in Ch. 10th which has its 
root either in the description of an effect without a cause—the lady 
describing herself, not as regretting, but, as longing for what she had 
already possessed—whereas possession annihilates longing—or in & 
eause without an eflect—the lady having sufficient reason for not 
longing—twhile she yet epeaka of herself as doing s0.* à 

EEE T AA For the same reasons I reject such definitions as 
dofinitions object- that involved in the following verse of the Rajé Bhoja 
ed. in his Saraswati Kanfhábharaga, — viz., “ The poet, 
making Poetry—i €» what js faultless and possesses Excellence, 
embellished with ornaments, and having Flavour—wins fame and 
favour.” 

A definition q. And as for what the author of the Dhwani says 
admitted with a —that “the soul of Poetry is Suggestion” —what does 
eas he thereby mean? Is it Suggestion in its three-fold 


eae NENNEN e e s 


© IL is but fair to mention that, in tho Kávya Pradípa, à. commentary on the 


work containing tho definition which our nuthor persecutes 80 poreoveringly, Ít is 
remonstrated that if there bo no other ornament in these verses than that w sich it 
required so much ingenuity to detect, then it WA not so very great a mistake i 


after all to instance verses as being obvious 
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aspect— (1) as regards Matter, (2) as regards Embellishments, and (3) 
as regards the Flavour and the like,*—that is the soul of Poetry ? 
Or is it only that which takes the shape of Flavour? Not the first— 
for then it—i. e., the definition of Postry—would improperly extend 
to such things as enigmas—where more, no doubt, is suggested than is 


uttered. But if the second is what he means to assert —then we say 
** Agreed.” 

Gist) to r. “Butthen,” some one may object, to the defi- 
the proviso re- nition with our proviso,— if Suggestion be the soul 
pets" of Poetry only when it is in the shape of Flavour and 
the like—then, in such cases as the following—viz., 

" "My respected mother-in-law lies here; and here I myself. While 
it is day, observe this; and do not,—O traveller, since you get blind 
at night like other people afflicted with night-blindness —lie down 
upon my couch, mistaking it for your own” — 

—im such cases as this —the objector may ask— As there is the 
suggestion of a matter simply—the speaker here intending to suggest 
the traveller's doing the reverse of what she says—how on such terms 
can you apply the name of Poetry to this?” Tf any one asks this— 
we say that here also—whilst we admit that there ig Poetry—we admit 
ut only because there is a semblance of Flavour and the semblances of E 
Flavour, as we shall have occasion to declare further on—see § 3. b. 
—are admitted to constitute Poetry ; 
of the Flavour of Love—a sentiment real only where legiiimate—for — 
phere ise—i. e, if we admitted the foregoing to be Poetry without j 
shelving that it had any reference -to Flavour then there would by 
parky of peew hing be P oetry in the proposition “ Devadatta goes to 
a ve io pe, vız., of his being attended, as a gentlc- 

» By` his followers, If yeu say, “ Be it so”—that the 


expression “ illage’ 
72 Devadatta goes to the village” s Poetry, on the strength 


Qf the unqualified definition gi 
given by the auth "the ‘ "DE 
Tay, Mo for Tul ae dio Jj tor of the * Dhwani’—then 


Weve name of Poetry to that only which has 


—and there is here the semblance 


foe teg- *. For the aim of P. 


i oetry is hy means of ats a 
fund of delight in the shupe of the relishing of 
* See Ch. IV, § 25556 


— 57 — 


98, 
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, Flavour,—in the case of princes and the like, averse to the Scriptures 
und the Institutes of Science, with very tender minds, and proper to be 
taught,—to inculcate the practising of what ought to be done and the 
forbearing from what ought not to be done,—and this it aims at 
electing by inculcating thus—* One ought to act like Ráma and not 
like Rávana"—as has been declared even by the ancients. And so too 
it is stated in the Xgneya Purana—viz.,—* In this,— Poetry, which is 
rendered first-rate by skill in words, Flavour alone is the rire.” Also 
by the author of the Vyakti-viveka it is said,—* As £o the fact that 
she soul of Povtry—meaning by the soul that in respect of which 
everything else is something subordinate is Flavour and the like —no 
one has any difference of opinion.” So also the author of the * Dhwani’ 
says—as for instance,—* For not merely by narrating — Thus it fell 
out’—is the soul of Poetry compassed ;—for that—viz., the mere 
narration of events can be effected even through Histories* and the 
like such as the Mahthhérata—which histories, though in verse, are 
not held to be poems.” 

Objections re- u. “But,” some one may object —“ if Flavour is 
polled. the essence of Poetry—then some flavourless—e. g., 
simply narrative—verses in the composition will not be Poetry—and 
thus the difficulty will reeur—see § 2. g.—as to whether the compo- 
sition, as a whole, is poetry or not poetry ;"—W any one argues thus, 
then I say, No,—for, as we allow that words, themselves tasteless, have 
a flavour when included in tasteful verses, so do we hold that thoso 
verses which may, in themselves, be insipid have a flavour through tlie 
flavour of the composition itself in which they are embodied. And as- 
for the customary application of the term Poetry to those separate 
copies of verses even that are without Flavour, in consideration of the 
presence of such letters (—see Ch. 8th—) as give rise to some of the 
varieties of Excellence, and the absence of faults, and the presence of 
ornaments—that is merely a secondary, not a strictly technical appli- 
cation of the term, which has come into use from the superficial re- 
semblance of such verses to poetical compositions which do possess 
Flavour and which alone are Poetry in the strict application of the 
term. 


* So Aristotlo—Pootica, Ch. IX.—says, “the history of Herodotus might be 
Writton in verse, and yet be no loss a history with metro than without metre,” &c,- 
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Other defini- v. And as for what Váman 


a says zn hig Aphor. 
tions objected to. 


isms—that “The soul of Poetry is the Style” 
Diction—see Ch. 9th—it is not so :—for a Style 
position—and disposition consists in the arr 
the soul is something different from that. And as for what h 
said by the author of the * Dhwani’—that * A 
the man of taste—, which, it has be 


OR 
is a species of dig. 
angement of parts—and 
as been 
Sense commended by 


en settled, is the soul of Poe 
of this i e., of such Senses two kinds are 


tively the expressed, or literal, 
literally" —the allegation, I say, here—th 
consist of an expressed Senge—js 
contrariety to his own dec] 
“The soul of Poe 


The anthos 
: own definition of 
Poetry. 


try,— 
mentioned, named respec- 
and the understood otherwise than 
at the soul of Poetry can 
to be rejected, by reason of its 
aration, quoted under § 2 
try is SUGGESTION" —see & 10, 
See. They what, after all, is P 
is replied as follows :— 


. r.—viz., that 


oetry? To this it 


| 
j 


"l'ex. i 
- 3. Poetry is a Sentence the sou] whereof is Flavour. 
1 "xm r 
= | UOMMENTARY, 
A a. We shall 


deciare (in Ch, 3rd) what it is that F 
of. Flavour alone —the text declures-—ig the sou] of. Poe 
the cause of its life—sineo 


é ; it is not admitted that 
thing is Poetry, 


lavour consists 
(ry—ossentially 
» Without this, any- 
b. The Sanskrit word for Hlavour—viz,, “rasa, 
hroo E tion from the verb ras “ to taste 
d in the defi. “ what jg tasted, or relished.” So jy this—i, e., under 
the term rasa are, included the incomplete 1 
» ke, thereof. whieh will be treated of in Ch, 3rd. 
Among these, then 


» £t may have f 
aa well as req) as exemplified in the 


“by regular deriva. —— 
0r relish,” signifies 


"lavours, 


ree 


lavour completa 
Jellowing verses 


ing arisen very gently 
azed upon the face of her 
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For in this example there is the Flavour, or Sentiment, called, fo 
distinguish it from the love of separated lovers, “love in union.” 
The second de- c. Incomplete Flavour is exhibited for example 
greo, or Flavour . à 
not attaining its Ù% the following verses of the great minister, man- 
full development. ager of the questions of peace and war, Rághavá- 
nanda :— 
“ To the limit only of whose lowest scales, when incarnate as the Fish, 
the ocean reached ; on whose zortoise back rested the globe of the world ; 
on whose boar's tos the earth was upheld ; on whose man-lion "x 
the lord of the sons of Diti expired ; in whose footstep, as the dwarf 
Vámana, both worlds found their measure as hé traversed each at one 
step ; at whose rage as, Parusardma, the bands of the Kshattras melted. 
away ; on whose arrow, as Ráma, the ten-headed Ravana met his death ; 
in whose hand, as Avishna, Pralambisura expired; in whose contempla- 
tion, as Buddha, the universe melted into its proper nothingness ; on 
whose sword the race of the evil-doers will perish when the tenth 
incarnation shall take place ; to Him, whoc'er he be, all hail!” 
In this example the Flavour of love—its object being the Deity— 
is an incomplete Flavour—seeing that the Deity is no fit object, for 
instance, of those tendernesses, §c., which belong to the Sentiment of 


Love proper—any more than e. son, against whom one may feel angry 
Jor a moment, is a fit object uf those hostile attacks in which Anger 
proper naturally vents itself, and the description of which conduces to 
reproduce, in Poetry, the Sentiment itself in its completeness, 

The third de- d. The semblance of Flavour is exhibited, for ex- 

gree, or the sem- ample, iz the following verses— 
RN kd “ Accompanied, in one Hower-bell, by his loved 
veloped or not. ^ mate, the honey-bee drank nectar; and the black 
deer, with his horn, scratched the doe, who, at the touch, bent down 
her eyelids.” 

For since, in this example, the Flavour of “ love in union"—$3. b. 
is located in the lower animals, there is a semblance of that Flavour 
which is regarded as real when it occurs in mankind ; and so of others 
--for, having exemplified the three-fold variety of poetic emotion in 
the case of one of the passions, it is unnecessary to exemplify it in all. 

Faults defined € Then, again,—in Poetry, of what nature are —— 
generally, faults--ahich we do not consent—see § 
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regard as destructive of Poetry? To this it is replied. in the Solow. 
ing half of a line which completes the half-line No. 3. 


Text. 
4. Faults are depressers thereof. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. " Unmelodiousness, incompleteness in the sense, &c., operate 


depreciatingly on Poetry through the words and meanings — 


as one- 
eyedness and lamen 


ess operate depreciatingly man through the 
body ; and in the second place, such Jaulls as 


Accessories or the like—see § 168—by the 
instead of suggestively,—these being faults 
Flavour which is the soul of Po 
clase of faults, but directly, as ic 


e mentioning of tle | 
wn names bluntly, — — 
Which depreciate the 
etry, not mediately, like the Jormer | 
liocy depreciates directly the soul of 
man—both of these classes, are called in the text the depressers of — 
Poetry. Special examples of these various Jaults we shall mention. 
an their Proper place—viz,, in Ch. Tth. 
Excellences, &c., 
defined generally, &c. 


it is replied — 


b. Of what nature are the Excellences, or Merits, 


* Which were alluded to under §2.f.? "To this 


; rnamente— Ch, 10th,—and Styles— CA. 
Sth—are called the causes of i i 


as heroism, &c. 
language of Poetry ag bracelets, earrings, 
Styles are a kind of arrangement of parts Jead» ` 
9f Poetry, as different muscular arrangements 
of a Hercules op that of an Apollo. 


Words and meanings, 48 through its 
"16 the soul of Poetry, these are not 


. i 
P oetry, for this rises, of course, 
* 
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ers of it through words and meanings to whick they do not belong ?— 
yet the word “ Excellence” is employed here by syneedoche for “the 
words and meanings which develope Excellence or poetical merit ;". 
and hence what is meant is this— that words which develope Excellence 
are heighteners of the Sentiment, as was said before—see $2. m. 
Special examples of these—i, €., Of ornaments, §e.,—we shall mention 
in the proper place. 


c. So much for the * Declaration of the Nature of Poetry”—the 


first chapter of the “ Mirror of Composition,” the work of the illus- D 
trious Vis^wanátha Kavirája, that bee of the lotus-feet of the divine | 
Náráyana, the pilot of the ocean of composition, the best of guides on 
the road of ingeniously poetic Suggestion, the jewel-mine of the poet’s : 


finest utterances, the lover of that nymph embodied im the Eighteen 
Dialects employed in dramatic composition—see Ch. 6th—, minister of 
the peace and war department. 


CHAPTER II. 
Tue DECLARATION OF THE NATURE OF A SENTENCE. 


Having declared —8 3—that Poetry is a kind of Sentence, and the 
meaning of the term Sentence being as yet undefined, he declares what a 
Sentence consists of, 1 

Text. 
A Sentence de. 6. Let a Sentence mean a collection of words pos- 
fined, sessing Compatibility, Expectancy, and Proximity. 
COMMENTARY. is 

4. ' Compatibility! means tho absence of absurdity in the mutual 

Tf the nature o 
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b. 'Expeetaney'—^ the looking out i "P other word 1 P 
ion—means the absence of the completion of a sense; and this 
Am a complete sense consists in the listener's desire, on hearing | 
the word, to know something which the other worde in the collectigg 
will inform him of—if the collection of words is a sentence. ^ If the | 
nature of a sentence belonged even to that collection cf noninter- | 
dependent words where this expectancy is wanting—then such g 
collection of words as “ cow, horse, man, elephant” would be a sentence, 
c. ‘ Proximity’ means the absence of an interruption in the appre- 
hension of what is said. If there could be the ease of a sentence 
even when there is an interruption in the apprehension, then there 
would be a coalescence—into one sentence —of the word “ Devadatta,” 
pronounced just now, with the word “ goes" pronounced the day after. 
d. Since expectancy ($ 6. b.) and compatibility ($ 6. a.) are proper- 
ties, the one, of the sou, and the other, of THINGS ;—it is by a figure of 
speech that they are here—i. e., in the text § 6.—taken as properties 
of a collection of wonns. 


Trxr. 


7. A collection of Sentences is a Great Sentence, 


Commentary, 


@ Only if this Great Sentence 


: too possess the requisites mentioned 
in § 6—of compatibility, 


expectancy, and proximity. 


Trxr. 
8. Thus is a Sentence held to be of two kinds. 


COMMENTARY. 
4. “ Thus”—that is to say, 


inasmuch as it may bea Sentence 
(«ee § 6) and inasmuch i 


as it may be a Great Sentence (see § 7). 


Í own meaning, when put to- 
T through. their being viewed under the 
the nature of a single Se 1 


Me ntence," 
ot these two kinds of Sentences, there is 
in the verses given 


at length under § 3. b 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. - 
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—viz.—“ Pereciving that the house was empty, &c." The Great 
Sentence is such @ collection of sentences as the Rámáyana of Val- 
miki, the Mahábhárata of Vydsa, and the Raghuvans’a of Kálidása.* 

d. It has been stated in § 6 that a collection of wonps is a Sen- 
tence, But the question remains then what is the criterion of a 
word? ‘Therefore he says :— 


Text. 
Definition of the 9. A word means letters so combined as to be 
term word. suited for use, not in logical connection one part 


with another—conveying a meaning, and only one. 


CoMMENTARY. 

a. As—for example—“ jar” is a word. , 

b. By the expression employed in the definition “ suited for use" 
the crude form, in which a vocable appears in the Grammar before 
receiving its inflection, is excluded from being regarded as a word. 

c. By the expression employed in the definition “not in logical 
connection” the exclusion ts effected both of Sentences and Great 
Sentenees which—§ 8—consist of letters, and are suited for-use,— 
but which, as their parts are connected in sense, are not to be deno- 
minated “ words.” 

d. By the expression employed in the definition * only one” the 
exclusion is effected of sentences containing a plurality of words d 
inter-dependent—see § 6. b.—yet not excluded by the limitation under 
8 9. c, which refers only to words in logical connection, without 
ellipsis ; while, by the present exclusion, a collection of words not in 


logical connection but yet, when the ellipses are supplied, inter-de- 
pendent, is dvbarred from being regarded as a “ word." 

€. By the expression employed in the definition “conveying a^ 
meaning" vthe exclusion is effected of such unmeaning combinations of 
letters: as ‘kachatatapa’—which is an unmeaning combination of the 
Jirst letters of the five classes of consonants. 


* Compare Aristotle—Poetics, Ch, xx.— But a sentence is ono in a two-fold — 
respect; for it is either that which signifies one thing, or that which becomes - 


one from many by conjunction; Thus tho Iliad, indecd by pT 
a $ CC-0. Prof. S Liu indeed, ia gpo i DES A SUC 


, d 
T MSN TO 
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f. By “letters” in $8 it is not intended to speak of a plurality, 
—for a word may consist of a single letter. 
g. In that—i. e., in a “ Word”—what meaning may reside, is next 


— ————— € 


* to be considered. 


Tex. 
9. The meaning that may belong to a word is held to be threefold 
—viz., Expressed, Indicated, and Suggested. 


COMMENTARY. 
The three pow- a. The nature of these three Meanings he next 
ers of a word— states :— 
Denotation, Indi- 
cation and Sug- Text. 
gestion. 


10. The Expressed meaning (vichya) is that 
conveyed to the understanding by the word's Denotation (abhidliá) ; 
—the Meaning Indicated (lakshya) is held £b be conveyed by the 
word's Indication (lakshaná) ; the meaning Suggested (vyangya) is held 
to be conveyed by the word's Suggestion (vyanjaná). Let these be 
the three powers of a word. 


—————— 
A ka 


COMMENTARY. 

4. “ These”—i. e, Denotation and the otl;ers, 
- 3 Text. 

enotation th 
unes. D n. Among these three powers of a word the 
Du primary one is Denotation, for it is this that conveys 
f the understanding the meaning which belongs to the word by 
|... convention which primarily made it a word at all. á 
CoxMENTARY, 


4. How one learns the conventional meaning of 


strated thus :—On the old man’s 
the middle-aged man—« bring the 
ed him—the man to whom the order was 
imself in bringing the cow, determines, 
5 sentence was the fetching of a body 
afterwards, through the insertion aud 
nce “ bring the cow” which he ax yet 


.. 


ces heard by the child 
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the word “ bring” shall mean * fetching.” 

b. And this is not the only process by which the conventional mean- 
ing of a ward may come to be known—for, sometimes the meaning of 
a word may be gathered from the utterance of familiarly known words 
along with it—as in this example—viz., “In the bosom of the cx- 
panded lotus the honey-maker drinks honey” —where the hearer, know- 
ing that bees drink the juices of the lotua, infers that it is the bee that 
is here called the honey-maker, and that the juice of the lotus, ex- 
tracted by the bee, is called honey. á 

e. Sometimes the conventional meaning of a word is learned from 
the instruction of one worthy of confidence—as when such a one 


declares “ "Dhis"——poiafing—supposs to the animal—" is what is T 
denoted by the word horse." : F 
d. And it is tha& power of a word which conveys to tho under- le 
standing the conventional meaning without the intermediacy of any ays 
other power of tho word that is called here—in the text § 11—Deno-« B^ 
tation. 4 
TEXT- 
Fom-fold Divi. 12, A convention whereby the expressed meaning 


oc ys n of a word is settled is accepted, by men among them- 


they denote. selves, in regard to Kinds, Qualities, Things, and 
Actions.* 
COMMENTARY. 


By a "Kind"—er genus—is meant the 
like which resides in the particular body 
uc of which the thing is a cow or 
Qualities: b. i Hy * Quality" ds meant a sebtled habit of a 

ng a distinction between one thing and 


thing which is a cause of maki ER - à 
other things of the same genus :—for the qualities white, and the 


dillerentiate such a thing as a cow from its congeners—such 
Mack cow. t 
Things. c. Names of “Thi 
— Single individual—as Hari—the mam 
me of the god Siva, Wittha, Davitth 


icio four are the Cates 


Kinds, a. 
nature of a cow and the 
called cow and the like—and in virt 
the like. 
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Actions . d. `“ Actions" are habits of a thing not settled, 
as qualities are—see § 12. ).—but in course of aecomplishment— 
such as “cooking” —hich is the habit of a thing whilst in progress 
towards being ready for eating :—for, what is denoted by such a word 
gs “ cooking" is the collection of proceedings, from first to last, such 
as the putting on the pot with the rice to boil and ultimately taking 
it off the fire again. 

e. For only in respect of these four—$ 12.—distinguishing charac- 
ters of all individual cases that call Sor the employment of words is 
a convention made, and not in regard to individual cases themselves — 
lest there should befal the fault of endlessness in the Jabrication of 
words, or of vagueness, inasmuch ae—to usethe illustration of the Káv ya 
Pradipa—if, in assigning to such and such individuals the name of 
“cow,” we made no convention as to the generic character of the 
individuale, then water-jars would lay claim to the name as Jairly aa 
any cows not specified individually. 


f. Now "Indication" —£/1e second power of a word—see § 10—is 
explained. 


Tzxr. 
Indication— 


what power ofa 18 Where the principal meaning of a word —sea 
word. 


ommunicated £o the word, 

g than the expressed 
becomes apprehended, either thr 
employment of the word in some particular 
a Motive—discernible in the conhotation 
than some other word which 
expressly, 


one—yet in connection 
ough Notoriety of the 
secondary sense or through 
—for using the word rather 
would have merely denoted the thing 


therewith, 


Comnrenrany, 
a The power by which, in such 
Kalinga,” a word, i 


an expression as “The impetuous 
“ impetuous” — 


a,” incompatible with the epithet 
ense—such as that of a particular 
Mx ; » causes one to think of, not the 
oe ee tustance, that the word denotes, but the men, fe itana 
cine: crus j—and—. d example—the power by 

» M such an ex ressi L : = 4 
Pression as“ A herd-station on the Ganges,” 
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a word, such as “ the Ganges,” incompatible with the matter in ques- 
tion —4Aere, viz., the actual site of the station of herdsmen—inasmuch 
as the thing that it denotes is in-the shape, for instance, of a mass of 
water, on the surface of which the herdsmen could not have built the 
huts of which the herd-station consists, causes one to think of some- 
thing connected with itself by the relation of proximity or the like— 
such as the river's bank,—ru1s power of a word—coOMMUNICATED to 
it (§ 18)—other than the power which (—to use the language of 
some—) belongs to it naturally, or which is not (—to use the lan- 
guage of others—)-that given to it by God—this second power it ia 
thaé is called Indication. , 
Two sonrces of b. In the former of the two examples under § 
ae eee 13. a. the reason why the icord denoting the region 
| ty, ond a Motive. of Kalinga has the power of indicating the inhabit- 
| ants of that region is * Notoriety"* see $ 13.,—the fact, simply, of 
| its being familiarly known that the name of the region is employed to 
signify its inhabitants. In the latter of the examples, the * Motive” 
—see § 13.—for using the word “ Ganges,” when we really mean 
bank of the Ganges,” consists in this, that it causes one to think of 
the extreme of coolness and purity pertaining to the Ganges itself, 
which would not have been thought of from the exposition of the 
same matter in the shape of the expression “ A herd-station on the 
bank of the Ganges.” E 

Wiiy tloaniircce e. If a word were, without a meses to indicate 
ef the power of whatsoever has any relation £o that which the word 
ert a MC denotes, then there would be an exéessive influx of 
fied. all sorts of associated ideas—everything in the world 
being related in some way or other to everything else—, henee ji the 
tect—§ 13—it is stated that this power of Indication arises “ either 
through Notoriety or through a Motive’—the ordinary relations m 
furnishing which latter, are specified under § 17. e. 

Alleged instan- d But some—among whom is the author of the 
or pe urio don Kévya Prakís'a—iustanec the expression “ Expert 
in business" as an example of the power of Indication avising—see § 
l3—from * Notoriety.” What they mean to say is this—that the 


Primary meaning of the word kus'ala “ expert”—tiat, viz, of “a 


j 
| 
j 
i 
] 
| 
l 


* In the origina, fg which might be more intelligibly rendered i63, 
r 159-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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gatherer of sacrificial grass”—from the etymology kus'am Uti who 
gets sacrificial grass"—being incompatible with the matter in question — | 
—viz., “business,” causes one to think of the sense of “ expert” 
which is connected with the primary sense of * the gatherer of sacrifis 
cial grass" through the relation of a similarity of character in respect 
of the being a person of discrimination—which the gatherer of sacrifi- 
cial grass must be, else he could not tell onc kind of grass from an- 
other. Others do not accept this view of the matter, for, according to 
the view which these prefer, the primary meaning of the word kus‘elais — | 
simply that of * expert"—notwithstanding that the sense of “gather. — 
er of sacrificial grass” might be gathered from the etymology 


:—for, 
the reason for the technically recognised etymology of words is one 
thing—viz., the convenience of the Grammarians, who must find an 
etymology, however far-fetched, for every word that is not a radical—, 
and the reason for the employment ofa word is another—viz., the 
Jet of the word's having, by convention, such a denotation as the speaker 
happens to have occasion for. If the primary meaning of every word 
were that which is to be gathered from the etymology, then in the 
example “ The cow sleeps” also there would be “ Indication "— because 
when speaking of the animal even at the time of its sleeping and 
therefore lying still, one makes use of the word ‘go’ (cow,) which 
= word ‘go’ is formed by the affix ‘do’ put after the root gam “ to 
: move"—aecording to the direction of Pánini—viz. * gamerdoh” 
i. c, “ let the afix “ do” come after the root “ gam” and the word * go" 
a coi! will be the result” 

a airia. c. Mo next states the distinctions of this power 
and indicative, — of Indication. 


: Text, 
licati " d or i n 
P im du l& The primary meanings hinting something 


elusive defined, — ich i j 
wi elso which is reguired,in addition for the establishment 
logia comection among the things, 


on among the words in th 
vr meaning itself also is ta 
X (piddna-lakshana), 


| Coxmtestany, 


Where the 


and nol a mere grammatical 3 
^ sentenco -lot this, when ‘he 
ken in, be called therefore * Inclusive 
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gallops ;"—and where, the source ie a Motive—in such as “Tho 
Lances enter.’ For, in these two cases, “white” and “lances,” 
being things inanimate, cannot alone have a logical connection, 
as agents, with the actions “ galloping” and “ entering,” and so, 
with a view to the establishing of this logical connection among the 
things expressed in each sentence, they hint “ borses," and “ men,” 
which are connected with themselves i. e, with “white” and E 
* lances —so that we understand “ The white norse gallops,” * The 

Indication in- MEN WITH lances enter.” In the former of the two” 
RPM cases exemplified, as there was no Motive for speak- 
sourco. ing, for instance, of the horse as white—which term 
hints nothing beyond the iwhifeness,—ihe source of the Indicatory 


power in the expression is Notoricty—the horse being necessarily well 
known as * the white" by the person to whom the remark was intelli- 
gibly addressed. Yn the latter of the two cases eremplified, the Motive 
for speaking, for instance, of “ lances” instead of “ men with lances” 
was fo direct attention to, for instance, the extreme denseness of the 
phalanz of lances. And in these cases the primary sense also $ 13. 
is taken in—fbr the whiteness accompanied the horse in its gallop, and 
the lances accompanied the men who entered with them. But in simply 
Indicative Indication there is implication only of something else—fo f 
the exclusion of that which indicates, Such is the distinction between 
the two hinds of Indication ; and it is this frst Rind thut is spoken 
of as “the use of a word without abandonment of its sense.” 


TEXT. 

Indication in. 15. The abandonment of gelf, with a viow to the 
dicative delüned. — establishment of the logical connection of something | 
else with something in the seutence—this, since it is the cause of E. 
indication, aad of nothing more, is is ‘ Indicative Indication’ or Zi g- i 
tion’ simply— (lakshana-lakshaná). 


CoMMENTARY. 


a For insieme The ie Kalinga,” and * 
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river—for the purpose of establishing, in geist pee M a | 

things in the sentence, “a man" and “a bank i or os Hei mo 

dicative Indication in such a case as tho following—addressed to ong 
injured the speaker—viz., 

y cans ae you done :—how is it to be expressed ? Bene. 

volence alone has been exhibited by you, Sir. 2056 «05 ever. 0 

friend, may you be happy therefore for a hundred years.’ 

Here, in order to establish, in logical connection with the other 
matters in the sentence, “injuries,” &e. which are what are really | 
meant to be spoken of—, the words “ benefit” and the like give them- | 
selves up and stand, ironically, for injuries and not Jor benefits at ali i 
In this example, there is an incompatibility in the primary meaning 
of the sentence, since it ascribes benefit &c. to an injurer. The 
relation between what is here indicatory and what it indicate, 
of CONTRARIETI—the mode of Lrony— 
EXCESS of injury is understood to be 
It is this kind of Indication that is sp 
WITH abandonment of its sense,” 


s is that 
„and the result is this that the 
complained of and bnprecated. 
oken of as “the use of a wont 


Text. 

Further subdivi. 16. E 
sion of fourfold 4 These, further, are se 
Tndicationintotio Superimposition (éropa) and 
Buperimponent ; 
und the Introsus. CASANA). 
ceptive, 


4. " These". i. €., the aforesaid four kinds of Indication—sce § 
13, b. and c, 


verally twofold, through 
Introsusception (adhya- 


CowENTAnyY, 


Text, 
T. Let that Tuication Ve 
of the identity with some 
E Mal with which it is iden 
Indication is he 5 
E (ABA e be akes one think of the 
e ji “ny else of ay object swallowed. pressed, 
recognised as it s Jeet swallowed—not oa pressed, 


which it is ddenzifted. 


Superimponent Which make 


s one think 
thing else of 


"Ms Commentary, 
5 then ^ 
TM nE TUM have Superimponent Toclusive Indi- 
1) ree Y the power—g Is dim boing Not TN, 
RE Se€eI ev ~ #2 
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in the following example—' The horse—the white—gallops.” For 
here the horse, the possessor of the quality “ white,"—in the shape 
of the unsuppressed term " horae”—and hence of something “not 
swallowed" (8 17),—is thought of a identical with the colour * white" 
which inheres in it :—that is to say—* the horse" and “ the white" are 
understood to mean here juat one and the same thing. 

b. Secondly, we may have Superimponent Inclusive Indication—8 
17. @—the source of the power—$ li. a.—being a Motive:—as 
in the following example—* These—the lances—enter.” Since the 
pronoun denotes the men bearing lances—whko—see $ 14. a—are 
denoted also by the word “ lancea’’—there is here a case of the Su- 
perimponent. 

c. Thirdly we may have Superimponent Indicative Indication, 
(§ 17. a.,) the source being Notoriety ($ 18. 5.,) as in the example 
* The Kalinga—the man—fights.” Here it may be remarked that the 
relation between the “man” and the region of “ Kalinga” is that of 
location and located. 

d. Fourthly, we may have Superimponent Indicative Indication 
the source (§ 14. a) being a Motive—as in the example “ Longevity 
—butter." Here “ butter,” the cause of “ longevity," is thought of - 
as identical with the “longevity” related to it through the relation of 
cause and effect. The Motive for speaking of butter as “ longevity” 
is the fact, which i£ is desired to call attention to, of its causing lon- 
gevity differently from anything else—no other article of Hindu diet 
being so nutritious—, and invariably—butter, as a prolonger of life, 
being reckoned infallible. 

€. Or of this fourth case—8 17. &—to take other examples illus- 
trating the most ordinary relations, besides that of cause and effect, by 
which this employment of language is prompted—as—when a mau 
belonging to the king is going—one may say “ The king—this one 
goes. " Here the relation is that called the relation of owner and 
owned. Or as—when there is meant only the foremost portion of the 
«rm from the elbow—all of which, in Sanskrit, is called “ the hand ;" 
“one may say “ Tho hand—this—from the wrist downwards.” Here 
the relation is that'ealled tho relation of whole and part. Or when 
it ik even a Brahman that ome is speaking of, one may say “The 
“arpenter—he"—while, strictly speaking, it is impossible that a man 
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of the Bréhman tribe, though working in wood, should be a man of 
the carpenter tribe. Here the relation is that of the doing the work 
of so and so, Or when sacrificial posts to which the victims are tied 
for Indra are spoken of—one may say “These Indras.” Here the 
relation is that of being for the sake of so and so. And so in other cases, 

f. The Introsusceptive Indication which makes one apprehend | 
the identity with something else of the “ object swallowed" (§ 17), on . 
the other hand,—the examples from § 17. a. downwards having il. | 
lustrated the case of objects “not ewallowed"—of this, in its four 
varieties, the preceding examples may serve as exenplifications, if you 
expunge the term denoting the “ object swallowed,” —thus reducing the 
examples to the following form—viz. * The White gallops’ —" The 
Lances enter” —“ The Kalinga fighis”—and—nurrEr being meant by 


ng i 

it— Longevity” —as when we say “ He eats longevity," meaning “ He | 

eats butter, which will make him long-lived.” | 
Text. 


Farther subdi- 18. All these, when the relation is other than that 
ee es of LICENSE, are called Pure (suddha) ; but whee 
ihe Eire and the ¿key arise from likeness, they are reckoned Quali- 
sb tative (Gauna). By this they are divided into 
sixteen. 

COMMENTARY. 


9 “ These”-—i. e., the aforesaid eight kinds of Indication. “Re 
lations other than that of likeness” are the relation of cause and effect. 


( &c. see (8 17. e.) 
m a ; 
E Y Of pet Hi Que among these, the preceding examples from 
E § 13. * to Yr. b. inclusive are evemplifications. 
e. = . 4 1) ` . . * 1 
E uperimponent Inclusive. Indication Qualitative, when the 


sourco of the power (see § 17. a.)—is Notorivty, is exhibited in such 
om erasple as “These oili—pleasant in the cold weather, when, 
pan. on the body, they keep out the cold.” Here the sd “oil” 

| Cnm vis with it-—(whenee the MIndication—zeo § 14—is “ inclu 
sete primary meaning, which is in the 
ut Lo od from sesamum seods (—the 
; si 2 Pd derived from the name of its most usud 

p ” p» of the sesamum,” as the English cont 

Li ay he Lalin name of the olive (reg) is applic 


shape of the unctuous - 
Sanskrit name-of' tht 
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notoriously to other unctuous fluids algo, such as that expressed from 
mustard seed, which fluids are like it. It may be remarked that the 
Indication in this example is termed Superimponent because of the 
presence of the pronoun “ these :”—see §17. b. 

d. This form of Indic&tian—the Superimponent Inclusive Quali- 
fative-—when the source of the power is a Motive is exemplified in 
such sentences as “'These—the princes—go”—employed, —as such a 
sentence often is, when princes and persons LIKE thereto, are going. 

e. Introsusceptive Inclusive Indication Qualitative, when the source 
of the power is Notoriety, may be exemplified by the example under § 
18. c, omitting the prongun—thus—'* Oils—pleasant in the cold 
season’? and when the source of the power is a Motive, by the ex- 
ample under § 18. d., with che like omission—thus—* The princes go.” 

f. Then again we have Superimponent INDICATIVE Indication 
Qualitative, when the source of the power is Notoriety :—as “ The 


` king clears'away the paltry foe—the chief of Gauda,” —where the word 


t kantaka’ which primarily means a thora?* is idiomatically, or accord- 
ing to common usage,t used in the sense of a small foe, from a likenese 
between the two objects :—and when the source of the power is a Motive 
—in such an example as “ That cow—the ploughman.” - 

g. Further, we have Introsusceptive Indicative Indication Quali- 


-kative—when the source of the power is Notoriety :—as “The king 


clears away the paltry foe (kantaka) ;"—and when the source of the 
power iz a Motive :—as “ That cow talks” —these two examples differing 
from those under § 18. f. in the suppression, or introsusception of a term. 

Misconceptions h. In this case—that of “ That cow—the plough- 
disposed of, man” —$ 18. f—instead of admitting, as they ought, 
that the man is indicated by the word “ cow"—some say “The qua- 
lities which belong to a cow, such as senselessness and sluggishness, 
are indicated ; and these serve as causes why the word ‘cow’ denotes 
the thing properly called ‘ ploughman.’ " This is not right— 
because the word “cow” cannot DENOTE the thing properly called 
“ ploughman,” in respect of which no convention was entered 
into (—it being only through CONVENTION—see § 11—that a word 


* Which sonso it entirely gives up, nud hence this is caso of Indicutive 


Iudiention, P. M 
t Bo it is an Indication undor Notoriety, or Usage E 


E 
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a 


can primarily nENOTE anything) ; and because it denotatively makes 
one think only of the dewlapped and long-tailed thing meant by 
the word “cow,” since the power of denotation is exhausted there- 
in, and there is no resuscitation of that power thus exhausted—or 
functus officio, in making one think of the genus “ cow!’—see § 12. 
Others again, partially correcting the statement above quoted, say, 
« The THING properly called * ploughman’ is not pexored by tho 
word ‘cow,’ but only the quALYTIES belonging to the ‘ ploughmay’ 
are INDICATED as being of thé same kind as the qualities belonging 


to the thing which the word * cow’ itself. denotes.” 


This second view 
also, others and we ourselves do nob accept. To explain :—In this 
expression under discussion, is the sense of “ ploughman,” understood 
from the word “ cow,” or is it not? On the former of these alter- 
natives—is this sense understood merely from the word “cow” em- 
ployed denotatively, or, through the inseparableness of qualities from 
that in which they inhere—iz it, I ask, understood from the qualities 
of sluggishness, Jc. indicated by the word “cow?” Not the lirst, of | 
this subordinate pair of alternatives, can be accepted, because this 
word “ coi" is not assigned by convention to the thing properly called 
“ ploughman ;* nor the second, because there is no room for a, sense 
gathered from inseparablencss—euch, e. g., as that of a quality in 
respect of that whercof it ie inseparably the quality—when there is 
a concordance between the worns—as we see there is in the example 
—the two words being in apposition—in the same case—as denoting 


the same thing, for a wonp's expectancy—iwhen looking out for another 


to agree with it—see § 6. b.—is fultilled only by a worp—and not 


by a sense connoted in a word and such as, if expressly declared, 
would appear under the form of a word in a DIYFERE 
“aman ov bovine stupidity.” Nor is the second a 
Jirst pair, admissible—for, if the sense of “ 
understood from the word “ cow,” 
this and of the word 4 Ploughmaw”’ 


be improper—it being only cords s 


NT Case—~€. g.— 
liernative, of the 
ploughman,” is xoT 
then the agreement in case, of 

which the example exhibits, would 
i ignifying the same thing that agree 
n T pes ut the word “cow” having no a disent 

dioe SEERA Mr t enas a denotative term—see § 11—with 
Re ae g » INDICATES the thing properly called “ plough- 

ugh the relation (see $ 13. c.) of community of propertaes 
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hetieven the cow and the man—such as ignorance. The Motive (§ 13.,) 
in which the power of Indication here takes its rise is the causing one 
tu think of the Excrss of ignorance and the like in the ploughman. 
why the terms È And this kind of Indication—§ 18. c. d. e. f. 
ae g-—is called Qualitative because of the association 
of. of a quality—the thing indicated being understood, in . 
ihis case, to have the quaurties of that by the name of which it ts 
metaphorically indicated ; but the former kind of Indication—§ 18. 
b.—is Pure, there being no admixture of METAPHOR in it. For Meta» 
phor -consists in the simply covering up the apprehension of the 
diference between two things absolutely distinct, by means of s 
reference ta the greatness of the amount of their likeness :—as that 
of “ fire,” and “a boy" so hot-tempered that we call him a perfect fire. 
Dat in “white” and “cloth,” there is no apprehension of difference 
at all—that which ia really “ cloth” being that which at the same time 
is really “ white” and is not merely metaphorically called “ white"— 
whilst that which is really a “ boy" is not really “ Jive,” but only YAKE 
it, and hence metaphorically called it. Hence in such cases as that 
where * cloth” is called “ white” the Indication is quite pure—(§ 18). 
Furthor subdi- Text. 
visio nofoneeight- 
fli bruh of Iu- — 19, Deb Indication FOR SRR EEE be twofold, 
ing to tho Ab- jn respect of the Abstruseness or the Obviousness of 


Birsuseness or the 3 
Obviousnoss of What 1s suggested. 


Whai is sugested, 


CoMMENTARY. : 

a. Where the source of the power of Indication—§ 13 b. isa Mo 
tive, Indication of eight sorts has been exhibited—(§ 18.) These,’ 
having become severally twofold in respect of the Abstruseness and the 
Obviousness of what, in the shape of the Motive, is suggested, are 
sixteen, Of these—the abstruse and the obvious—the “ Abstruse” is 
that which is to be understood only by the force of an intellect matured 
by the study of the sense of Poetry—as is exemplified in the passage 
given under § 16. a., viz., « Much benefit have you done, &c." The 
“ Obvious” is that which, through its extreme clearness, is intelligible 
to every body—as is the purport of the following—viz., “ It ig the 
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intoxication of youth alone that teaches the blandishments of enamour. 
ed maidens.” Here, by the word “ teaches,” the sense of “ brings out 
into: manifestation,” is indicated ; and the emphatic character of the 
manifestation—1. e., how perfectly the intoxication docs bring out the 
blandishments—is apprehended as clearly as if the thing had been 
stated expressly, instead of being indicated by the word “ teaches,” 


Text. , 1 
Further subdi- 20, These also are twofold, through the fact that 
Eom ain the fruit—viz., the excessiveness suggested—sec § 
Indicationaccord — 4, 4., pertains to the thing indicated, or pertains 
aed to a quality nut inherent in the thing. 


COMMENTARY. 

a, “ These"—i. e., the sixteen kinds of Indication just mentioned 
—vnder § 19. a. These, having severally become doubled through 
the fruit’s pertaining to the thing or to the quality, give thirty-two 
kinds. He exemplifies the two kinds in succession :— 

“There are the clouds, in which the cranes disport, and with whose 
smooth dark loveliness the sky is Overspread :—there are the dewy 
winds, and the melodious joyful screams of peacocks, friends of the 
clouds. Be ull these as they list. I, very firmly stout of heart, am 
Rama. I-endure all, hard though it be to bear those vernal sights 
and sounds with patience, which enhance the joy of lovers when united. 
But how will sim be now—Videha’s daughter ? Alas—my goddess 
—0 do thou be patient,” 


In this specch of Ráma, from the Vira Charitra of Bhavabhúti, 
Réma being indicated by the expression “I am Ráma,”. which is 
insignificant taken literally, in the shape of a person extremely patient 
of affliction, and this indicated Ráma be 
quality of pationce—suggested, under the 
Phatic and indicat, 


ing the possessor of the 
circi:mstances, by the em- 


3 1g employment of the proper nane—which proper 
$ name otherwise, being simply denotative, would connote nothing, —the 
E fruit—the exceedingness of the Patienee—pertains to him the thing 
E : indicated, 

E b. Again in this second 


G " example viz, tg herd-station on the 
j mge see $ 13. a., where the BANK is indicated, the fruit, the 

XXCEEDINGX Es, pertains to the character consisting of coolness, purity, 
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ýe., and NOT to the Banx—the thing indicated—which—see § 13. b. 
” 


—is not regarded as the locus of these qualities. 
TEXT. 
91, Thus then are the varieties of Indication held by the intelli- 
` gent to be forty. 
COMMENTART. 

a. That is to say there are cight where the source of the power ia 
Notoriety § 18, and thirty-two where the source of the power is a 
Motive in the shape of some fruit (§ 20. a.) ; hence the varieties of 
Indication—so far as we have yet seen—are forty. Moreover— 

Text. 

Final ET 22. "These also are severally twofold accordingly 
ion of fortyfol : : mp E i 
EA ed. as it—che power of Indication—resides in a Worp 
ingly as its instru- 
ment is a’ word or é 

| a sentence. CoMMENTARY. 


or in a SENTENCE. 


a. “These” —i. e., these hinds of Indication just mentioned under 
. $21. Among these we have an example of Indication distinguished 
by the fact of its residing in a Word in such a case as “ A herd-station 
on the Ganges— (see § 13. a) ; aud of Indication distinguished by the 
fact of its residing in a Sentence—and not in any separate word there. 
of—in such a case as * Mirch benefit have you done, &e.”— (see $15. a.) 
i b. Thus is Indication of eighty different kinds. 


€ Now“ Suggestion" — (Ae third power of a word—see § 10—is 


explained. 
F a TEXT. 
f . what SENOIR 23. When Denotation &e., repose affer having 
| Word, : done their duty, that function, ofa, word or its sense 
| &e., by w 


hich a further meaning is caused to be thought of, is what 
We call Suggestion (vyanjand), 


COMMENTARY. 
NA maxim that when a Word, a Cognition or Idea,* and an 
b Cease after a single exertion, there is, as Jar as that individual 
* For inst 
tho idea or pce? tho act of my Cognitive Faculty by which I have this moment ` 
and th, 9r perception of Firo is limited to, and en ls in, that perception only ; 


io ; 
» one and the peat continue to have through the succeeding moments is not - 
^ the Cog "e. -18 not indivisible but the continuous. result of distinct acts of 


tive Faculty, or : 5 3 2 d 
LN C Pond WUE PRICY: warlepliainly) is a succession of 


S Dua 


VN 


A 
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ease is concerned, an annihilation of their ageney: When, in accordance 
with this maxim, the three functions called Denotation (§ 11), Indica- 
tion (§ 13) and Drift—or purport of the sentence as a whole—twhich 
maj be found treated of in the Kavya Prakás'a—are exhausted, after 
having caused each its own appropriate thing to be thought of, that 
function of a word, or of a sense, or of a radical, or of an affix, &e,, 
through which another meaning is caused to be thought f,—-that 
Function which takes the various names of “suggesting,” “ uinting," 
“ conveying,” « aequainting,” and the like, is what we call the power 
of Suggestion. 

b. In this power of Suggestion, two varieties are comprised—for : 


Texr. 
Buggestion two- 24. Founded on its Denotatiom, or founded on 
nel al its power of Indication, a word's power of Suggestion 
ou Indication. is twofold. 


COMMENTARY. 
4. He describes that which is founded on Denotation as follows. 


TEXT, 
Of Snggestion 5 > IG , 
founded on Dono. 25. That power of Suggestion which is the cause 
tation, why something else is understood from a word whieh, 


though having Possibly more meanings than one, has. been restricted 
to a single meaning by conjunction or the like, is that power of Sug- 
gestion which is spoken of—in § 24—as being founded on Denotation. 


COMMENTARY. 3 y 

@ Dy the expression “ or the like ja the phrase “ restricted to 
@ single meaning by Conjunction or the like” —18 meant Disjunction; 
&c,—for, to expant the do.," it is said by Bhartrihari in his Vákya- 

P te Den padíya— Conjunction, and disjunction, companion- 
pus terms ix pn ship, hostility, a motive, the circumstances of the 
stricted. case, a characteristic, the juxtaposition of another 
word, power, congruity, place, timo, Bender, accent, &o., are causes of 
ce. Fecollecting A special sense of some ‘word when the sense of the 
word is not of itself definite" ‘Thus—to exemplify tho defining power 


distinct cognitions fi : 
failed to do, vjz, that the ions EO haa observed what Borkeloy himsolf 


i b 
erin aware ay mao wt 
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of each of these causes in their order—in the example “ Hari with his 
eonch-shell and discus,” the word Tari denotes Vishnu alone—and 
aot a “lion” or a“ monkey" or any other of the meanings of the 
Sanscrit word hari—because of the ‘ conjunction’ of the conch-shell 
and the discus; and in the example “ Hari without his conch-shell 
' it denotes him alone too—seeing that the * Disjunction’ 
would be unmeaningly declared in respect of what—e. g., a lion—had 
never been conjoined with a characteristic conch-shell or the like, In 
the example “ Bhima and Arjuna,” the Arjuna is the son of Prithá— 
he, and not tho thousand-armed king of the same name slain by Paras'u- 
ráma—-as told in the Mahábhárata—being the ‘comrade’ of Bhima. 


and discus,’ 


In the example ' f Karna and Arjuna,” the Karpa is the son of the 
Sun-god—jamed for his ‘hostility’ to Arjuna—and not any one eke 
of the persona named Karna. In the example “I salute Sthápu," 
fhe word sthdgu means the god S'iva—and not a “ post”—as there is 
no‘ motive’ for saluting a post. In the example “ My lord knows 
all,” the word “lord” means “you, Sir,”—and not the Deity—the 
* circumstances of the case’ being understood to be these, that the words 


are addressed to a king or some other great man. Yn the example 


“ the angry one on whose banner is the alligator,” the God of Love is 
meant—and not the Ocean, which also has an alligator fora keraldio 
device, but of which anger is held to be no ‘ characteristic In the 
example “ The God, the foe of Pura," S‘iva is meant—az we gather 
Jrom the ‘juxtaposition’ of the word “ God” —for, otherwige, the term 


- purári might have stood as well for the “ Soe of the city” as for the 


“foe of the demon Pura." Yn the example “ The cuckoo intoxicated 


‘with the Spring" the word madhu, it is obvious, means the “ Spring” 


—the Spring-time being the only thing, among these denoted by the 
word, that kas ‘ power’ to intoxicate the cuckoo—and not “ nectar" or 
“distilled spirits” which it does not meddle with. In the example 
“May the meeting with your beloved preserve you,” the word 
“mukha” means “ encountering” or “ coming face to face”—because 
there is no ‘congruity’ between the desired result and “a face” or 
any other sense of the word mukka. In the example “The moon 
shines in the sky," we are certified, by the ‘ place’ that the word 
‘chandra’ means the“ moon” and not “ gold" or “ camphor,” ge- In the 
example “The fire at night,” we Know, from the ‘time, that tho word 
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'ehitrabhanu' here means a ^ fire" ond not the “sun.” Tp the 
example “The wheel glows,’ 
means a “wheel” aud not a “ ruddy goose," from its having tho 
termination of the neuter ‘ gender.’ As ‘accent’ modifies the sense 


' we know that the word * rathiinga’ 


in the Vedas chly, and not in Poetry, no example of its occurrence is 
here given. 

i b. And some, not able to endure this assertion, — 
of Ne es arta in § 25. a.—that Accent operates for the removal of 
among tho ro- ambiguities not in poetry, but only in the Veda— 
strictora of Do- ; A 
notation jnstifi- Which assertion was made before me by the author of 
usenet objo- the Kavya Prakás'a,—Say “ Accent also, in the 

shape of change of voice and the like, is really, in 
Poetry, the cause of the understanding in a particular sense something 
that woild otherwise ‘be ambiguous :—and again, according to the 
showing in the lectures of the holy sage Bharata, * Y6,—viz., accent 
in the shape of the acute, &c., is really the cause of one’s understand- 
ing, to be intended, some one particular Flayour—as, for example, the 
Erotic—when, in the absence of accent, the Flavour intended might 
have been doubtful? —hence, in the case of this also—i. e., in the case 
of Accent, as well as the other defining agencies exemplified under 
§ 25. a.—some exemplification is proper ;”—but, to these objections, 
4 reply, this is not right. The accentuations, whether as changes of 
voice, &c., or as the three varieties Of accent called the Acute, &e., 
canso one to understand one particular sense consisting in that only 
Which is suggested ; and not, assuredly, does accentuation acquaint us 
with any distinction in the shape of the restricting to a single sense 
rome word with more senses than one—which—see § 25. a.—and not 
anything respecting the matter suggested, is the present subject of 


discussion, 

* Accent to pg © Moreover—if there were to be directed tho re- 
A ^ Ms à | 
Ker ua mp stricting on every ocension, to a single sense, by tho 
entendro.” force of an appropriate accentuation, even of two 


through the EU or ambiguous words left undetermined 
the x Pr of fixation by the circumstances of the case or 
see $25 @.—then, in such ^ case, we should not find recpg- 


nied (hat Ornament 
Paronomusig ; Pis among those treated of in Oh. 10th—ecalled. 


—but it i i; 
"t is not sofor we do find (his ornament 
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recognised by all the authorities, in cases where there would be no 
place for it, if the duplicity of meaning were banished by accentuation ; 
and therefore has it been said that “ when the exhibition of parono- 
masia is the business in hand, then, in the paths of Poetry, accentu- 
ation is not esteemed but isto be carefully avoided ;"—and this is 
a maxim of common sense—seeing that the accentuation would defeat 
the end in view. But enough of this idly censorious glanang—on 
| the part of these objectors—see § 25. b.—at the declarations of the 
venerable author of the Kavya Prakée a, to whom—though constrained 
to find fault with him occasionally my self—I am indebted for so much 
of the materials of my work, that I may call him justty the bestower 
of ray livelihood. 

d. By the “&e.” in the extract from Bhartrihari given under § 
26. a., is meant, in such a case as that of one's saying “ À female 
with breasts just so big,” the making ome aware by gestures of the 


hand, &c.,—the fingers being just so far opened as to mark the size 
intended—that the breasts, or the like, resemble the unexpanded 
lotus ; and so in other cases. 

e. When a word is thus restricted, in respect of its Denotation, to 
a single meaning, that power which is the cause of one’s thinking of 
another sense cf the word, is the power termed, in $ 25, Suggestion 
founded on Denotation. This occurs, for example, in the following 
versca of my father—literally, of the feet of my father—the great 
ininister, the lover of the nymph consisting of the fourteen dialects, 


the chief of great poets, the venerable Chandra S'ekhara, minister of i 
peace and war,—the verses being these-—iz., p 
“ Whose body is embraced by Durgá, overwhelming by his radiance a 


the god of Love, on whom, as a crest-ornament, has arisen a digit of 
the moon, venerable, surrounded everywhere by bis snakes, whose eyes — | 
are made of the chief of stars, who has a solid affection for the most 
Majestic of mountains—the Himdlaya,—having mounted ona cow 
he emblem of the earth,—with his body adorned with ashes, —re- 
A splendent is this beloved of Umá.” 
.. Here, from the “ circumstances of the ease”—see $ 25. a. 
Minister intending to describe, not the god S'iva who reduced. 
f Love to ashes by a. glance of his eye, and who is decorat 
E a da P RR but hie own king i is lovelier th 
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who is surrounded by his ministers—and so on through the weary string 
of puns—the sense of the terms in the SU ley tt beloved of Umá" 
being restricted, in respect of the Denotation, to RUM of the queen 
named Uma and her husband king Bhánudeva, dé follows that the 
sense of the beloved of the goddess Gaurí,"—i. e. the god S'iva—is 
understood—to the glorification of king Bhánudeva by the comparison 
—only through Suggestion. And so of other. cases. 

J. He next describes that power of Suggestion which is founded on 
Indication (§ 24.) 


Trxr. 


Suggestion 26, But that Motive for the sake of which the 
founded on Indi- D pee n 

cation. power of Indication is resorted to, let that power 
whereby that Motive is caused to be thought of be called Suggestion 


founded on Indication. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. When, in such an expression as “ A herd-station on the Ganges" 


—#ee § 13. a.—tbe power of Denotation has desisted—see § 23. a.— 
after causing one to think of auch an object as a mass of water which 
the word “ Ganges,” denotee, and the thereto subsequent power of 
Indication has desisted after causing one to think of such an object 


as the bank,—then that Power by which such a thing as the excess of 


coolness and purity—the * Motive’ Jor employing the particular form 
of expression—see § 13. 5 


» is caused to be thought of, is the power 
called “Suggestion founded on Indication,’ 
b. Having thus deseribed—in § 25 and 26—Suggestion pertaining 


to WoRDs—sce § 23, he describes Suggestion pertaining to tho ru1N0s 
signified by the words, 


Tzxr. 
Suggostion 


on tho 27. That arises from the Sense of words which 


i causes one to think of thi h the 
speciality of the Crake something else through 


or the Addressed, or the Sentence, or the 


Proximity of another, or the Drift, or the Occasion, or the Place, or 
Time, or Emphasis, or Gesture, or the like, 
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COMMENTARY. 

a. In saying “ That arises, dc." the word “ Suggestion" is to be 
supplied in construction—the tezi, withowt ellipsis, being “ That 
(power of) Suggestion arises, ge.” 

b. Among these various specialities, there may be an example 
where there is some speciality in respect of the Speaker, the Sentence: 
the Occasion, the Place, and the Time—as is the case in my own 
lines here following—viz., 

“The season is the Spring-time—and he of the flowery bow, the 
god of Love now rages—: gently flow the breezes that bear away 
with them the languor of love ;—this pleasure-garden too is beautiful 
with its arbours of the cane:—my husband is far away :—tell me— 
what is to be done to-day ?" 

Here some one hints to her confidante-—likely to guess the ‘ drift’ of 
| this * Speaker’ —" let my unavowed lover be sent speedily to this place.” 
c. Where the speciality is in respect of the person addressed—§ 
| 27—weé inay have such an example as the following, viz., 
| “The border of thy breasts has lost the whole of the s.ndal-wood 
| with the cooling unguent of which they had been anointed :—tho colour 
| of thy lip has been rubbed out :—thine eyes are quite devoid of colly- 
| rium :—this thy slender body has every hair erect :—O falsely speaking 
| go-between !—hceedless of the access of pain to me thy friend, thou 

wentest hence to bathe in the lake—not, as T had sent thee, to that 

| wretch,” 
. Here, by ‘Indication of the contrary'—see § 15. a—“ Thou hast 
i gone near him" is indicated ; and, through the speciality of the mes- 
i Senger ‘ addressed’—she being not a messenger simply, but one regarded 
aa “ falsely speaking” —it is understood to be suggested—on the ground 
of this sense—see § 27—that “ Thou wentest to dally with that wretch.” 

d. Where the speciality is in respect of the Proximity of another 
—$ 27—we may have such an example as the following—viz. 

“ That crane.stands unmoved and undisturbed on the leaf of the 
Jotus—like a conch-shell placed on a tray of pure emerald.” 

Here, from the immobility of the crane its security ts inferred, and, 
from that, the fact that the place is devoid of people ; and thus i. e., by 
directing attention to the fact, it is said not expresaly but suggestively 


hy : 
Y some ono to hecungveyed JOX ISHER ABE Calor elee, tho remark 
r2 E 
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on the solitariness of the spot, would not have given vise to the same 
suggestion) —“ This—where the wary crane stands fearing no intrusion 
—is the place for an assignation.” Here the Motive for the remark 
—or, in other words, the thing sought to be suggested—is that spe- 
ciality—of fitness, namely, for an assignation—of a thing antecedently 
suggested—this thing antecedently suggested consisting in the fact 
that the. place is devoid of people :—so that here we have Suggestion 


| 
i 
| 
| 


founded on Suggestion. 


Emphasis— @ “It is an emotional alteration of the sound in 

the throat that is called, by the learned, Emphasis 
(káku.)"* The varieties of Emphasis, which is of the just mentioned 
description, are to be learnt from the original works on Poetry by 
Bharata, jc. To take an example where the speciality consists in 
this, we may have such a couplet as the following :—viz. 

“ In submission to his preceptor, alas, he is prepared to depart to 
afar country. In the Spring-time, joyous with its bee-swarms and its 
euckoos,—he wox come back-—eh, friend of mine ?” 

Here she says “ he wont come back"— but, by the slily appropriate 
Emphasis, it is suggested that “ he assuredly WILL core back." 

J- Where the speciality consists in Gesture (cheshté) we may have 
auch an example as the Sollowing—viz. 

f Perceiving that her lover had his mind anzíous about the time of 
assignation, the quick-witted dame closed the lotus-flower with which 
she was playing— whilst her laughing eye conveyed to it the import." 

Here, by the gesture of. closing the lotus, &c., it is suggested by 
some woman that “The twilight—when the lotue-flowers close their 
Petals—is the time of assignation.” 

TA e the same un as in the cases above exemplified the caso i8 
2d the ox when there ig a Speciality in respect of the Speaker 
y enumerated in § 27 ,—taken either separately or any way — 


what. 


TExr. 


28.t Through the threefold division of Meanin 
ad the power of Suggest 
of each of 
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COMMENTARY. 


a. Dy reason that Meanings have a threefold nature, through their 
being Expressed or Indicated or Suggested—see § 9,—all the just- 
| mentioned powers of Suggestion are threefold Among these—there 
js—for instance, the power of Suggestion belonging to an EXPRESSED 
meaning —as—in the example under § 27. 6.—* The season is the 
| Spring-time, &e.,” the words of which are all to be understood liter- 
ally :—2ndly there is that belonging to an InprcaTRD meaning—as 
in the example under § 27.¢. “ The border of thy breasts has lost 
the whole of the sandal-wood, &c."—uwhere the words indicate the. 
reverse of what is said, and the Suggestion originates in this indicated 
meaning :—and 3rdly there is that belonging to a SUGGESTED mean- 
ing—as in the example under § 27 d — That crane stands unmoved, 
&e ,” where the Suggestion of its being a suitable place of assignation 
arises out of the suggested secludedness of the spot. 

b. But Suggestiveness pertaining, (see § 23. a.,) to the RADICAN 
PART of a word or to an a¥rrx will be treated at length in the latter 
portion of chap. 4th. 

c. Some one might object that we were told, at § 3., that Poetry 
is a Sentence, and further, at § 6., that a Sentence consists of Words ; 
but, on the other hand, we are told, at § 2. r., that Poetry consists in 
Suggestion, and further, at § 23, that Suggestion may come from the 
sense and not from the words—so that we are left in perplexity as to 
which does constitute Poetry—the words or the sense. To remove 
this perplexity the author declares, as follows :— 


Text. : 
1 ‘The mutual re- 99.9 The MEANING conveyed by a word suggests, — 
ation of Words and so also does a worp applied in another senso 
and Meanings in a T AM d 
; FMpeoLto the von. —than that which it then suggests, but might else 
i utingof Poetry. where denote—see the example under $ 25. e 


.. the one suggests, then the other is its coadjutor. 

“4 COMMENTARY. 

= œ Becausea worp, when it suggests, has an eye toa 
without which it would fail of suggesting ; and so: 
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would vanish :—hence, when the one suggests, the co-operation of the 
other must needs be admitted. i 


TEXT. 


Division of a 90.* Through. the being distinguished by the 
Word according three accidents of Denotation, &c. (§ 10.) a Word 
io the accident B 4 rt 
of its function. also is held—as the Meaning thereof is—~to he of 


three kinds—Expressive, Indicative, and Suggestive. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. When it has the accident of the power of Denotation, the | 
. Word is simply Expressive (viéchaka) ;—when it has tho accident of — 
Indication, it is Indicative (lakshaka) : when it has the accident of 
Suggestion, it is Suggestive (vyanjaka). 

b. Moreover—the senses conveyed by separate words, in virtue of 
their exerting one or other of these three functions, being supposed 
decided—a difference of opinion presents itself in regard to how words 
act in concert. On this the author proceeds to remark. 


Text. 


| 
| 
I 
l 
i 
| 
,Purportafuno. — 9l.f Some say that there is function called Pur- 
tion of tho sen- 

| 


tence, according Port (tdtparyya) which function consists in making 
to tho Naiyáyikns. 


of the words ;t 
Sentence, 
function, 


one apprehend the connection among the meanings 
he sense from the Purport being the ‘drift, and the 
as à whole, being what conveys that drift by the said 


COMMENTARY. 


1 4 the power of Denotation—§ 23. a.— 
when the meanings of the severa] words have been conveyed, thoro is 8 


unctión, called Purport, declaratory of the CONNECTION AMONG THE 


SERA OF THE WORDS, in the shape of THE SENSE OF TIE SEN- 
j the ense coming from the Pu rt bei ; d 
the sentence, as a whole, Urport being called the Drift, an 


being the A 
Junction (see § 297, b.) Bie conveyer of that drift through that 
» So much for the 2 
the “Declaration of the 


nd chapter of the Sthitya Darpana, entitled 
nature of a Sentence,” 


1 31 in Rior’s edition, 
CC-0. Prof. Vide Shastitiogliection. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER III. 
Tur DECLARATION or THE ‘FLAVOURS, THE 'MooDs, &c. 

Now what is this Flavour—rasa—see $3.5.? To this it is 
replied :— 

TEXT. 

Flavour defined. 32.* Love or the like, brought out into manifest- 
ness, not by the direct mention thereof, but by an Excitant, an Ensuant 
or an Accessory, and being the permanent mood, or main sentiment in 
any composition—sce § 203,—attains to the condition of a Flavour 
in the man of poetical sensibility. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. What the “ Excitants, &c." are, will be mentioned under $ 61— 
160—and 166. 

b. And the ‘Spontaneous’ indications of strong feeling—see § 164 
—are not mentioned separately in the text—although some persons 
may imagine that they ought to have been —because they really are 
Ensuants,—and these are mentioned in the text. 

c. When he speaks of the Flavour as something “ brought out into 
manifestneas,” he means to say, that, Flavour is this something made 
manifest in a different character to which it is changed—just as curd 
or the like consists of milk or the like presented under a change of 
character ; but he does not mean fo say that something previously 
completed and previously so extant, is, in this case, revealed, as a previ- 
ously extant jar is revealed, unchanged, by a lamp. This is Stated by 
the author of the * Lochana, —the “ Eye,” scilicet of criticism—when 
he says “ The expression ‘ The Flavours are perros is employed just 
as the expression * He is cooking the boiled rice" is employed—neither 
expression, however convenient, being strictly correct, inasmuch as the 
‘Matter operated upon in the one case is not ‘ ‘boiled rice’ but only be- 
comes such through being cooked ; and the matter operated upon in the 
other case is mot * Flavour’ but only becomes such through being 
Perceived,” 

E ma in Mir feet § 32, although merely through our taking the 
ON ove, &c." the fact of its being a “ permanent! mood is also 
4 there— Jove, Jo.”—see 208 —being ‘just what constitute 


® 38 in Rears edition. 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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these permanent moods, or main sentiments in a composition—yet, thy 
"word * permanent" is taken in again, noć tautologically, but in reliance 
on the maxim * exceptio probat regulam,"* with a/view to the declar- 
ing that these are not necessarily main or permanent conditions where 
there are other Flavours. And hence Laughter, Anger, &c. are only 
Accessories (8 168,) when there is, as the Flavour or Sentiment of the | 
composition, the Erotic, the Heroic, or the like :—as it is said “Only 
when in the position of the Flavour of any given composition does 
a ‘ mood’ (bháva) attain to being a main or permanent one.” 

e. The manner of the fruition thereof, i. e. of Flavour, shall now 
be told—which will involve a declaration of its nature. 


Text. 

How Flavonris  33.¢ This Flavour, arising from the exaltation of 

apprehended. that leading element, of the three, held to constitute 

‘ Nature, that is termed ‘ Purity,’ indivisible, sel{-manifested, made up 
of joy and thought in their identity, free fromm the contact of aught 

7 else perceived, akin,.as a uterine brother, to the ecstatic contemplators 
E perception of God, the life whereof is h yper-physieal wonder, is enjoyed, 
by those competent, in inseparableness of the Flavour from the Siri: 

tion thereof,—like the form of the Deity which is—according to the 


Vedánta—itself the joy with which it is recognised by the liberated 
soul. 


aracter, of this just-mentioned de — 
ne to a turning away of the face from extrane- 
is what we speak of in the text as‘ Purity, 


which leads o 
things cognizable, 
“exaltation,” spoken of in the text, is its manifestation when it has 
he two other constituents of Nature, viz., Foulness % ad 
above-mentioned, And the cause hereof—i, 6., hi 
bdo tis or such like supermundane mat 

Were, 
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b. By calling it “ indivisible” he means to say that this Flavour 
—though consisting, in some sort,—see § 52—of a number of elementa, 
is one thing only —consisting of the wonder that arises from the dis- 
play of the “ Excitants, &c." that give rise to Emotion—see §61, and 
of the Emotions themselves—such as: Love, &e. The cause of this— 
i, e of its indivisibility we shall tell—further on—see § 60. 

c. It is “self-manifested,” &e., the text informs us—and thie it is 
in the way that we shall mention at § 60. 

d. In the epithet applied to Flavowr—viz.—‘ chinmaya,’ the affix 
* mayat’ 


see Panini V. 4, 21.—gives the sense of “ consisting of"— 
Flavour being made up of thoughé. 

€. “ Wonder" is a kind of expanding of the mind. Another term 
with the same import is “ Surprise.” And the proof of this—that 

Theopinionthat zhe life of Flavour is * Wonder'—is the dictum of 
all poetic Flavour Z 
is reducible, to My great great grandfather, the most venerable in 
d Wonder. the assembly of the intelligent, the chief of learned 
poets, the illustrious Náráyana. Dharmadatta mentions that dictum of 
my great great grandfather's, when he says :—" In Flavour, even in 
every case, Wonder is felt as its essence. Since Wonder is its essence, 
it follows that Flavour, even in every case, is that Sentiment or Fla- 
vour, called the ‘Marvellous’ (—see § 237,)—hence the learned 
Nirdyana has acknowledged only one Flavour, the Marvellous, and no | 
other,” 


J. By “those competent” he here means men with merits acquired 
in a former birth, in respect of whom the statement of the text is true, 
since it has been declared : —“ ‘The virtuous apprehend the expanse of 
Flavour, as the ecstatic contemplator discerns God in beatific vision.” 
opnilifference of g. Weare told that “ The gustation of Flavonr 
ject and opera. is : 
tion in the Gusta. is the arising of joy in the soul from the contact of 
tion of Flavour, matters of Poetry” :—now,-on this showing, it is 
Plainly declared that Flavour is nothing distinct from the gustation 
thereof but, still, though admitting this, we find it convenient to 
employ such expressions as “ Flavour is tasted,” either admitting, for 
Convenience, a vrorrmious distinction between the tasting and the 


| Flavour tasted, or employing the verb reflectively—see the Laghu 
w@onuds, p, 313. The same thing is stated by another authority, who 


€ CC-O. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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says, “Since its essence consists in its being tasted,* Flavour jg 

. nothing other, in respect of ifs body—if it can be said to have one— 
than the body consisting of ifs manifestation." And soin similar 
places elsewhere such applications of the term Flavour as indicate 
something distinct from its perception—see § 51. a.—are to be under- | 
stood tropically. feo, meas ; | 


A supposed ob- h. ** But then," some one—fancying that he is 


jection to this no — . . T 
estion i giving utterance to an objection—may say, “by all 


this you assert that Flavour—in which Poetry consists—see § 3. is 

not an oBJECT of knowledge buf a MODE of knowledge; and since 

Suggestion isa mode of knowledge the result of which—see § 2. r. 

and 59—is declared to be alone Poctry—it turns out that these two 

are one, And yet hear what the author of the Vyaktiviveka says—viz.— 

* What we mean by a Suggester or manifester—vyanjaka—is a cause, 

through the knowledge due to itself, of the knowledge of some other 

; extant thing,—as a lamp iz, in relation to a jar or the like. And if 
it be otherwise—i. e., if you do not grant that Suggestion is the mani- 
fester of Flavour already estant, then whut diiference is there between 
this manifester of something not previously extant and a maker ? which 
all deny. it to be— Flavour not being a product—see § 52. According | 
to this showing, as opposed to your view of the identity of the manifes- 
tation and the thing manifested, there is really a distinction between 
the Suggested and the Suggester, as between a jar and a lamp,—and 
so how can Flavour, which you identify with the act of manifestation 
= O7 Suggestion, be the thing Suggested P"—IT, O friendly objector, yot 
> M giu n M nghtly. And therefore have they declared that 
s; the making of Flavour called Gustation, is a certain operation 
anite peculiar aid. distinct from the ordinary kinds of * making’ and 
: es » B therefore does the author of’ the Vyaktiviveka say 
i ing, Relishing, and Wondering, are quite peculiar names.” y 
-And therefore, by myself doen PH UR AR ONSE E. 
EDN, by myself and others who take it to be established as th? 


gestion'—denied by the Grammarians and by the Ne 
^t from Denotation, &c., therefore, I repeat, by m 


: ith respect to idens—“ tho existen 
Shee et ceret 
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and those who think with me it is stated that the Flavours, &c, consist 
of what we choose, for convenience, to regard sometimes as an object 
of knowledge, and which we then call the meaning ‘ Suggested’ 
(wyangya). 

i. But again—-edverting to the assertion of the text that Flavour 
is made up of joy—some one may object —" Then, since the * Pathetic: 
(§ 228) and such like Flavours ere made up of pain, they cannot be 
Flavours at all" To this it is replied as follows. 

TEXT. 
Things painfal 84." Of the fact that, even in such a Flavour as 


n reality & E š E : 
cam + bec re the ‘Pathetic,’ &e, in reality, pleasure only is 


pleasure only. produced—the consciousness of the intelligent is 
the only proof. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. By the “ &e," ke means such other Flavoure as the ‘ Disgust- 
ful,’ the ‘ Terrible,’ &e. see § 236 and 235. y 


b. Still—though the authority cited in the text ought to sufice—yet, 
in order to close the mouths of those that want poetical sensibility, 
the opposite side of the argument—see Aphorisms of the Nydya, 39 
@.—is mentioned, and disposed of, as follows. 

TEXT. j 

35.9 Moreover, if in these (§ 33) there were pain, then no ono 

would turn a look towards them—which, however, people do— 
COMMENTARY. 

a For no one, possessed of understanding, engages——Anowingly, —. 
and without some ulterior view—in paining himself; and yet we seo. 
that every one enters with engrossing interest into the ‘ Pathetic,’ &e. — 
, b. As another illustration of the unfitness of the objection, bu 

remarks as follows. 


Text. 
35 Ea it were so—see $ 35—then such compositions as the I 
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such heart-delighting compositions as the Riméyana, the leading Senti. 
ment of which is the ‘ Pathetic.’ 

b. But how then, some one may ask, can pleasure arise from causes 
of pain? To this he replies as follows. 

Text. 

87. Grant that mundane sorrow, joy, &c. be produced from what 
things, -£o far as they belong to the world, happen to be causes of sor- 
row, joy, &c.—yet what harm is there if we say that pleasure is pro- 
duced even from all these, when, through their being consigned to 
the transcendental world of Poetry, they have attained to being hyper- 
physical Excrrants ? 


CoMMENTARY. 


a. For, what things indeed, such as the banished Ráma's dwelling 
in the forest, are called causes of pain in the world—or in their ac 
tual ocewrrence,—those very things, when consigned to Poetry and to 
dramatic representation, in consequence of their assuming the function 
of * hyper-physical excitation,’ (§ 44. b.) having left off being denoted 
by the term causes, possess the right to be denoted by the term 
hyper-physical zxorrawre (vibháva) ;—and from these, only pleasure 
is produced —as from bites and scratches and the like in toying. And 
hence it is only in the actual world that the rule holds that from 
worldly causes of sorrow, joy, &c., worldly sorrow, joy, &e. respectively 
arise ; whilst in the transcendental world of Poetry, on the other hand, 
pleasure alone arises from all the exciting agencies, &c,—and, accord- 


ing to this determination of the state of the : ; 
case, there is no fault $n 
pe under consideration, í 
that fa poetry any- b. But if the poctio representation of suffering? 
dang but plonanre produces only pleasure, how thon are tear-sheddings, 


&c. produced by the seei ing, i 
in dramatic perto y the seeing or hearing, in a poem or 


rmance, the sad adventures of Harischandra in the 
Mahé-thérata and the like ? To this it is replied as follows. 


ae Text, 
n like manner tear-sheddin 
REA E g3, &c. (§ 87. b.) are hold to come 
from the mind’s being MEUrTED— (o£ imi ) are he 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 


Y 
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COMMENTARY. - 
Why poetry docs a. How then does this perception of Flavour from 


ao delight all 2 Poetry not take place in the case of Aun? To this 
1KO, 


he replies as follows. 
Text. 
39. The Gustation thereof i. e., of Flavour, does not take place 
without the Imagination of Love, &c.—i. e. without the capacity of 
conceiving whatever passion is intended to be depicted. 


| CoMMENTARY. 

a. And Imagination, or cultivated intellectual Susceptibility (vá- 
| saná), both now developed and not neutralized by past demerit—liter- 
ally “ present” and “ ancient” —is the cause of the gustation of Fla- 
| vour. If the former of these were not necessary, then this power of relish 
ing poetry would belong even to-Bráhmans learned in the Vedas, and 
to students of the old Logic, &e.—who, however, do not read poetry, 
and cannot therefore acquire a sensibility in regard to it—this sensi- 
bility requiring to be matured by cultivation—see § 19. a. ; and if the 
second were not necessary, then it would not happen—as, however, it 
does happen—that even some of the most eager students of Poetry 
are seen not to have a right perception of Flavour—which is explicable, 
in the case of these commendable strugglers, only on the supposition 
that demerit incurred in some anterior state of existence frustrates 
thein efforts. 

b. And it is said by Dharmmadatta—* Those present a£ a drama- 
tie representation who have Imagination, may relish the Flavour of 
the composition represented ; but those devoid of Imagination are, in 
the theatre, like the wood-work, the walls, and the stones.” 

(Sympathy arises c. But—from those causes which excite love, &c., 
oi QUU in Ráma, &c.,—such as his beloved Sité, &c., how is 
himself. with the it that love, &c., is excited in the spectator? To 
this it is replied as follows. 
TEXT. 

40. The Excitants, &c, (§ 61) have an operation called the‘ making 
common’—through sympathy, by force of which the person com- 
e to appreciate Poetry—ses $ 39—makes himself out to be not 

^ distinct person from him—the hero—whoso jumping across the sea 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. : 


CE 
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—as Hanumán does in the Ránáyana—&c. are the matters represent. 
ed. 
COMMENTARY. 

œ But some one may ask—objecting to the possibility of ones 
imagining himself the possesser of superhuman power—how can a man 
imagine himself to possess the vigour to jump across the sea, &e,? 
To this it is replied as follows. 

Text. 


4l. The idea arising in the mind even of-mere 
Sympathy not .— : : y , 
reread i the Men, of possessing such valour, &c., as is required in 
superiority of the 
hero to the spec- " oe e j : ; 
tator. a impossibility—such idea resulting from the conceit 


of community with the hero of the poem. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. Love, &e., also—as well as heroism—are felt through this com- 
munity of the spectator with the hero—hence he remarks as Jollows. 
Texr. 


42. Through community or sympathy, in like manner, Love, &e., 
are felt. 


jumping across the sea, &e., is not censurable as an 


COMMENTARY. 
4. For if Love, &e., were ri 


ecognised by cach spectator as being 
located in one’s self ONLY, then t 


he spectators would AoTUALDLY experi- 
ence shame, tremor, &., which they do not,* or if, the feelings 
represented on the stage were recognised by them as located in another 
ONLY—e. g. in the hero regarded as quite distinct from themselves, 
then there would be insipidity, or an absence of all Flavour : so they 
are recognised as COMMON to both one’s self-and the hero. 

be Moveover not.ouly are the emotions common to both, but the 
Excitants, &c., of emotion, in the first place,—-the Flavour eventually 


resulting being, logically and analytically if not chronologically and 
really, subsequent to the crei 


common to the hero with 
Which he remark, ag Jallo 


ting ayencies-—are recognised as being 


the spectator rightly recognising them—0OM 
ws, 


Text, 
43. At the ti af the 5 : 
no distribution fi A of the gustation thereof i, o., of Flavour, there i$ 


A terum ze 1 Exeitants, RUN DA SUD much as: could pul 
E 4d, 1) we 
CC-0. Prof, Satya Vite SRaeleuewnediiom the performance. Pe M 
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il into the head of a spectator to say “ this is the other's ONLY 7. e. the 
hero's exclusively—that is not the ormen’s—this is MINE—that is not 
MINE ;" so that of the Excitouls de. too, there is fell a COMMUNITY, 
and not an EXCLUSIVENESS to the hero or the spectator's self. 
CoMMENTARY. 

a. But stili—how have these Sxcitants, &c., a character thus ex- 

traordinary ? To this.it is replied as follows. 
TEXT. 
44. In the eyes of those who admit that the functions called Ex- 


citation, &e. are hyper-physical—see § 33,—their extraordinariness is 
their beauty not their blame. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. By the “&e.” ke means Accommodation (S 44. c.) and Acces- 
soriness (§ 44. d.) 
b. Here (§ 44.) ‘ Excitation,’ or alterant action (vibhávana) means 
the producing the requisite arrangement for the germination* or 


springing up of the gustaiion of some particular kind of emotion 
such—e. g.—as Love—see § 61. a. 

c. ‘Accommodation of the plastic mind or body to this alterant 
agency (anubhdvana) means the perception of such Love, &e., as is 
spoken of in the preceding paragraph, in the shape of Flavour, &c.,— 
(meaning by the “ §e.” an ‘incomplete Flavour’ or a ‘semblance of 
Flavour'—see § 3. ¢.,) immediately therealter—i, e. immediately after 
the arrangement specified in $ 4t. b. 

d. * Accessoriness" (sanchárana means the promoting and serving 
by concomitance to heighten this Flavour that has beeome such as just 
described in § 44. c. : > 

e. But then—some one may ask—if the Excitants, &c., in the Ü 
order of their enumeration, are—as they seem to have been just de- 
scribed to be, respectively, nothing other than Causes, EFFECTS. 
Concurrent causes—how are all the three spoken of—at § 32- 
thoy wera all Causes of the apprehending of Flavour ? To 
‘Teplied aa follows, that such is simply the fact. 

: Text. 
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they are hold to be Causes alone in respect of the 


apprehending of 
Flavour 


CoMMENTARY. 
a. But how then, in the gustation of Flavour, do these three seem 
to be oxe? To this it is replied as follows. 


TEXT. 


. How Flavour 46. Each, as perceived at first separately, is 
is single, though 


spoken of as re- Spoken of as a cause ; and then all this commingled— 
sulting from a the Excitants and the rest—when relished by the 
composition of 

Causes, man of taste, becomes Flavour, resembling the com- 
posite favour of sherbet. 

COMMENTARY. 

As, from the commingling of sugar, pepper, &c., a certain un- 
precedented relish is produced in the shape of the flavour of the sherbet; 
so is it here also, from the commingling of the Excitants, &c.—such 
is the meaning of the text § 46. 


a. 


AES b. But then some one may ask—if Flavour is produced only from 
T Excitants, Ensuants, and Accessories coMMINGLED, how can it be found 


—as you will not deny that it is—where there exists but one of the 
three, or two? To this it is replied as follows. 


What Text. 
tu CRM 47. If there be present, out of the three—viz., 
the the Excitants and the others, two or even one, then 
io, there is no fault for there is instantaneously a supply- 
d Association > y 


pou ing of the others by the Association of Ideas. 


Commentary: 
a. And this supplying—of" 


Suggestive character of t 
For example—take the Sollowing verses, 
an long-eyed, fair as the autumnal moon ; arms sloping at the 
65 and a bosom Compact, with close high breasts; sides—as 
j $pan-measureq waist ; loins joined with handsome hips; . 
pturned ; and her whole person disposed just accord- 


" 


tator of mind (Kadina) 2"* 

^ dove with Málaviki, describes only Hxei- 
^ in the shape of the various beauties - 

18— juat] f. uttor unconatraint of 
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of Málaviká, there is, through the mere fitness of things, a mental 
supplying of * Accessories’ such as the longing of the lover describing 
his mistress, and of Ensuants,—such as the rapfurous rolling of the 
eyes. And thus in regard to the supplying of others of the three, 
: when not all are conveyed in the poct's words, an inference is to be 


made by the intelligent reader, for himself—it being unnecessary to 


multiply examples. 


b. To those who—not holding the correct view laid down in § s 
43—say that the Flavour is located in the one represented—i. e. in 4 
the hero,—he says as follows. 

TEXT. ‘ 

Tholocusofihe ` 48, The excitement of Love, &e. in the person 


Flavour not tho : - 
hero—aud why. represented, recognized by the spectator—would not 


become Flavour—for this Love, d'c., so far forth as belonging entirely 
to him, was limited £o the hero himself, and was inundane—whereas 
Flavour—see § 33—is hyperphysical,—and ‘it, the Love, Se. of the 
Hero, is separated by a long interval,—the hero having possibly died a 
thousand years ugo—whereas the spectator belongs to the time present 
—whatever that may be—and Flavour (see $ 51)—is. irrespective of 
| Time, 

COMMENTARY. 

of Love or the like, in Rama or 
ita or the hke, was 


d. For, the excitement, or feeling, 
the like, produced by the sight of Ais beloved S in 
limited £o /Ae single lover, and does not belong ta a whole theatrical — 
audience ; and it pertained to the every-day world ; and it is separated — 
by along interval from the witnessing, &e., of the play or the post 
in which the incident is described. Hence, how should it attain ($ 32) — 
to the state of “being a Flavour—seeing that Flavour is charac 

by its being devoid of this triad of characters—bleing not limited i 
| One—not mundane but hyperphysical—and not of the past but irr 

spective of Time ? i 
— b. Me rejects also the notion of its being located in the re 

t hero~-i. e. of its being in the actor —remarkisg 


Pon 
e 


Pex. 
49. Tt is not the player? 
3 " Plavi 
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senterofthehero. does the appearance—i. e. performing the part—~of 
Ráma, or the like, merely as he has been taught, or as he has leamed 
by practice. 
CoMMENTARY. 
a. Moreover—to mest an obvious objection-—he adds. 
Text. 

The actor, so 50. By his realizing to himself—if he does so— 
far forth ashe is the import of the poetry—which he more probably 
E est repeats with indifference if not with weariness—he 

` tator, too ranks as a spectator. 
COMMENTARY. 

a. That is to say—if, on the other hand, through his realizing the 
import of the poetry, he enacts the character of Rama as if he felt it 
to be his own, then he—the actor—too is reckoned among the audi- 
ence—and whatever we may remark of them, applies so far to him. 

= Texr. 
= Flavour not an 51. This Flavour is not something that may be 
objective entity. made known. for the perception of it is inseparable 
from its very existence, 


COMMENTARY. 

`a. For, ‘what may be made known’ ( jnápya,) as a jar for instance 

—by the light thrown upon it by a lamp or the like,—that, even 

whilst existing, is sometimes not perceived ; but not so this Flavour 

for, apart from perception, it does not exist— (8 33. À.). 
Text. 

Flavom not a 52. Since this Flavour has ita essence, or is gi E 

itself except, in necessary connection with the agg — 

= gate of Excitants, &c , 0n which it depends, therefore it is not an effect 

or product, 

COMMENTARY. b 

come ehect—or product—like ordinary asi i 

: $5 5 "M be one having for its cause— inasmuch as it 00 di 

eas use—the knowledge, i. e. the perception, of the pss 

c. ; and therefore, at the time of the perception of Flavou. 

4e., would not bo perceived-—for we do not see f! 

simultaneously the perception of a cause and the perc" 


4, If Flavour were an 
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meaning—the perception of the TOUCH of the sandalwood-unguent, and 
the perception of the PLEASURE produced thereby, cannot take place 
aimvliar e ously, however rapidly the one may succeed the other ; and, 
on ihe other hand, the perception of the Excitants, &c. is not—in the 
mundane and oriinary sense of the icord—the cause of the perception 
of Flavour, since this J/avour exists, as we have said, in necessary 
connection with the aggregate of the Excitants, &c. and is therefore 
pere „wed simultaneously with them ;—Aand as these are therefore not 
to be spoken of as tts cause, it ig not to be called their effect ;—such 


is the purport of the text. 


TEXT. ; : 
Flavour ;ade- 53. Nor is it eternal—as it does not reside in the 
eet gj perception previous fo that of the Excitaniz, e., 
future, and—as remarked at § 51. a., at the time when it is 


- not perceived, it does not even exist. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. Verily it does not belong to a thing that is eternal to be incapable 

of existing at a time when it is not perceived. 
Text. 

54. Nor is it, Flavour, moreover, something that will be—continu- 
ing perdurably, apart from the perception of it, after having once 
coie info existence—because it consists in nothing else than its own 
manifestation in the shape of positively apparent joy felt then and 
there ;—and yet neither is it, moreover, of the present,—for it is of a 
nature distinct alike from an ‘effect’ ($ 52) and from * what ean be 
made known’ (8 51) *—/o one or other of which heads everything merely 


mundane and of time present can be referred —while—like the Deity 
Since its object—er what 


~ this * Flavour’ is irrespective of Time. 
he experiencing of the 


Surnishes the occasion of its manifestation—is t 
Excitants, &e. (§ 6L) and also since it is apprehended by the intelligent 
in the shape of pre-eminent delight, clearly its conveyer is not wished to 
sbe~i, e, cannot be allowed to be— unconditioned’ (nirvikapaka) know- 
ledge—the mere knowledge that ‘ this is soMETHING ; and yet in like 


manner neither it is perceived as“ conditioned’ (savikalpaka), because of. 


the absenee of adaptability in it to being described by any combination 


of terms—as will be explained in the commentary here following. 


C§-02Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 


* So much is incorporated by Röer with the preceding commentary. RAE C ; 
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CoMMENTARY. 

a, I say that the object apprehended, when * Flavour’ ig appre- 
hended, is not "conditioned! knowledge, because whatever cognitions 
are received through ‘ éonditioned'*. knowl dge are adaptable to some 
employment of language,—7. e. an account can be given of them in 

` separate. and intelligible terias —but not so is^ Flavour'—which, being 
every way indivisible,—see § G0—cannot be analyzed and then defined 
in terms of the analysis. 


Text, 

No. 55. And it, “ Flavour,” is not something imperceptible, for it 
is something MANIFESTED (see § 30;) aud yet its manifestation is not 
PER SE perceptible, because the possibility of its being apprehended 
is dependent on sound—i. e. on the words that constitute the poetry. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. “Do tell then”—żhe reader will be ready to exclaim—" what - 
like is the real nature—the tattwa, or ‘ quiddity’—of this strangely 
characterised sort of thing such as was never seen or heard of before ?" 
To this it is replied, 


‘ n Tix. 
Bur ey No. 56. Therefore, i. e. since * Flarour! does not 


; fall under any division in these exhaustive classifica- 
tions of mundane knowledge—truly it is to be regarded by the in- | 
telligent as hyperphysieal (alaukika). ; | 


= * Tho terms nirvikalpat, il: 
graha aa follow ;—« Th paka and savika] 


ing? That knowledge which does include speoifica- 
the object to one of the categories —vee & 12—is savikal- 
rnative’—for the object might possibly be correctly refer- 


ion of this distinction may, 1 think, be usefully 
sented, say a book; this object determines an 

is. ous of the impression, but without recognising 
ans 4 that case, thoro is only n perception, and nob 
Phose E do recognise it for what it is, in other M 

i ertain concept, class, or complement 0! 

'; dn that case, thero Hos than a poroepiiop, 1j 
J 


P.M 


-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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COMMENTARY 
a. Then again what is the evidence that bhis “Flavour is an 
entity ? To this he repites. 
1 TEx? 
Proof tun! iror No ST. The evidence of this—i. e. 9; #avour's 
Kirch E i vay ca entity—is considered Ly the leamed t 
just pe sa station tuerco!—which exisés—see § 33. 7 —in inseparalic- 


ness from ^ € Flavour itself. s 


| COMMENTARY. 
| a, ‘Gustation’ means tasting ;-—and that is of the kind described 
by the author uf the Dhwani as follows :-—* * Tasting’ is the arising of 
soul-joy' from contact with the meaning of Poetry." 

b. But then some one may object—if * Flavour’ is not a produet— 
as itis denied to be—here implicitly—and explicitly at § 52—then 
how is it characterised, by the great saint Bharata, as follows—viz. 


, —“ The rnopvcrroN of Flavour takes place from the union of the 
Excitants, the Ensuants, and the Accessories?” To this it is replied. 
Text. 


No. 58. By reason of the production of its Gustation—zhich, in 
the sense to be explained in the Commentary, MAY be said to take 
Place—the production of this ‘ Flavour’ —which—see § 52—is not 
a product, is spoken of TROPICALLY. 

COMMENTARY. 

4. Although the Gustation of’ * Flavour’ also is not really a pres 
duet, seeing that it is nothing distinct from the Flavour itself—which 
is no product y—yet its being a product is spoken of tropically—for it 
i5 a product, in a skcoxpan sense of the word, in respect of its o OCCA- 


SIONALNESS-—-secing that every man does not experience Pee 

Man at all tines, 

Text. m 

No. 59. Tts not being the “ Expressed, &e.” but only the Sug- 

ted”— sce $2, v—] shall declare iù the'exvosition of * Sugg 

in chap. 5th. 

; CoMMENTARY. | 

Its" —i. €. Flavou's. By the “ &e.” is meant M 
Micated, &e.’ see § 9. 

~ But then some one may object —if * Flavour « 


in Re ly iint E 
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each emotion—COMMINGLED—as declared at $ 46—how are we lo 


understand its sel{-manifestation (see $ 33) aud its indivisibility (833)? 
To this it is replied. 


Text. 
Flavour, being No. 60. Since: Flavour’ exists only from its being 
knowledge, is solf- . : 3 * ; s 
manifested. identical with the KNOWLEDGE of ¿he emotiong eui 


concomitant s, auch as Love, &c.—hence is established its self-inaniivs- 
tation— noiwledge being itself light, —and its indivisibleness, 
COMMENTARY. 

a. If‘ Love, £c.' were something distinct trom the body of light, 
or knowledge, then only could its self-manifestation not be established ; 
but the case is not soọ,—for its identity therewith is admitted by ali 
the authorities, as it is declared by the author of the Dhwani—thus— 
ét Although, by reason of its being nothing other than the ‘ Flavour,’ 
the ‘ Gustation' of Flavour is xot a product (§ 52,) still being assumed 
to he a product in respect of its occastona LNESS (§ 58. a.,) itis more- 
over treated as divisible into Love and the various poetic emotions &c., 
these being supposed to subsist in the shape of moditications—as curd 
is a modification of milk—of that increate Imagination which 1s 
identical therewith i. e. with increate Flavour ?’—and .* Flavour,’ 
I repeat, is held to be identical with Knowledge a$ he elsewhere 
declares thus—* And on assenting to the identity of Joy, &c. with 
* Gustation’ and * Flavour,’ having reposed upon our couch of estab- 
lished doctrine, mayest thou enjoy the slumber of delight for a thou- 
sand Years of the gods !"—and as he again declares thus—* It, Flavour, 
15 undivided from its enjoyer, being made an object of cognition identi- 

; ire the Love or other emotion, &c., of the possessor of imagina- 
o Mim of those who do not admit the fact that 
tists who more TER E ON v pus be let fall by the Vedi 

€. The‘ indivisiblencs j d ie pe allowed fec : d 

(00 Bust from its identity ns A Bg Cate —te tote infin 

Love and the other emotions i oue Me eee se 

several] ; being « 6, 2 the first place being recognised 
a aE CA AYODr Only.aa thoy appear when having- 


e This is declared by the author of the Dhwani a3 
FUMER aane the Ensuants, the Involuntary indications 
ETAT EL ACCegsori ine : TT in 

Poe CC-0. Prof. Satya being respetar dividedly, attain — 
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| to indivisibility :"—and again—as he remarks in prose—“ But in 
| strict reality this Favour is to be apprehended only as something 
| indivisible, like the nature of the Deity as set forth in the theological 
| “system of the Vedanta.” 

d. Now what are those * Excitanta,’ ‘ Ensuants’ and * Accessories! 

(§ 82)? With reference to this question, he tells us what is an 
* Excitant, as follows. 
; Text. } 

What is meant No. 61. What things in the every-day world 
by an ‘ Excitant. awaken in one Love'or any other of the emotions, 
are, when represented in Poetry and the Drama, called * Excitants' 
(vibháva). 


COMMENTARY. 
a. What things,—e. g. Sita, the beloved of Rama, &c. are, in the 
i actual world, causes of the excitement of Love or Laughter or any other 
| emotion in Rama &e.—these same, when consigned to Poetry or the 
l Drama, are called * vibhiiva’—the term being derived from the causal 
: form of the verb bhá ‘to become’ preceded by the particle vi implying 
‘difference’ or * alteration —for, by these—tcAich ue may call * Erci- 
fants’ or * Alterants' —the mental or bodily state (bhdva), such as 
Love or other emotion, of the spectators are altered (vibhdvyante), i. e. 
are made suitable for the manifestation (8 32) of the first sprout of E 
* Gustation’—see § 44, b.—which sprout requires, for its full develop- — - . 
: ment, the artistic treatment which will be detailed in due order. This 
LU a declared by Bhartrihari in tke Fákyapadíya as follows :—“ He, the 
1 intelligens reader or spectator, thinks of the tyrant Kansa, and the 
like, energising as if they were presented to his senses, when these 
Personages have become objeets of his understanding in the shapes 

bestowed upon them by the poet's words.” 


m He next mentions the two varieties thoreof—i, e. of the * Exci- 
nte. s 


Text. 
Revision of tho No. 62. Tho two divisions thereof—é. e. of the 
: "Substantial qd Excitants—see $ 61—are those called the substan- ? AS 
ae Msn tial or essential (dlambana) and the enhancer (uddi- — 
Pana), ; >) 


CC-O. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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COMMENTARY. 

a. The meaning of the text is plain. Among these he proceeds iy 

explain the former of the two varieties. 
Text. 

Mho. Substan- No. 63. The substantial (§ 62) is such a material 
Sie roin and Eaupensable engredient d the hero, &c.—for 
of poetry. thereupon is the arising of Flavour altogether de- 
pendent. n 

COMMENTARY. 

a, By the “ &c.” is meant the heroine, the rival of the hero, &e. 

b. "The proper Excitant of each particular. Flavour will be men- 
tioned in the exposition of the nature of the latter. 

€. Among these Zzeifauts, then, there is the Hero—whose generic 
description follows. 

TEXT. 

Definition of the No. 64. Liberal, learned, of good family, graceful, 
Hero. with the ardour of youth and beauty, clever, a general 
favourite, and possessed of spirit, wit, and virtue,—such: is the leading 
character, 

COMMENTARY, 
* Clevo —i. o. swift in act.— Virtuo’ —i. c. good conduct. 7 
b. The leading character possessed of qualities such as these is 


the Hero (náyaka). 


€  Henow mentions the divisions thereof —4i. e. of the genus Hero. 


TExT. 


‘high-spirited, but tem 2 
and haughty? (dhiroddhata) i 


j 
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Text. : 
"The hero high- No. 66. Not given to boasting, placable, very 


spirited but tem- * E 
perate aud firm, profound, with great self-command, resolute, whose 


self-esteem is concealed, faithful to his engagements—such is the hero 
who is called ‘ high-spirited, but temperate and firm ;' (§ 65.) 


COMMENTARY. 


a. ‘Not given to boasting'—i. e. not a practiser of sclf-praise. 
* With great selí-command'—i. e. who is not of à nature to be over- 
powered by joy or sorrow, &c. * Whose self-esteem is concealed'—i. e. 
whose proper pride is covered by decorum. ‘ Faithful to his engage- 
ments'—i. e. who earries out what he has undertaken, 

b. Such is the first class of heroes—heroes such as Ráma, Yu- 
dhishthira, and the like. 

c. Now the ‘firm and haughty’ hero is of the following descrip- 
tion. 


TEXT. 


] 

The hero firm No. 67. Given to deceiving, hot, unsteady, hav- E 
ppd hanghty. ing much egotism and arrogance, fond of praising E 
himself—suc is the hero who by the learned is called the * figm and 
haughty.’ 

COMMENTARY. 

a, Such is the second class of heroes—heroes such as Bhimasena 
and the like. - 

b. ‘Now the ‘gay and thoughtless, yet firm’ Aero is described 

TEXT. 
Sa No. GS. Free from care, ever gentle, devoted to 
es: À 

yet firm, ^ (he arts—let this be the hero ‘ gay and thoughtless, 
Yet firm,’ 


COMMENTARY. 


x. (€. " Arts" —i. e. pantomimie action, &e. 
i b. Such is the third class of heroes—heroes such as 


Now the * firm and mild’ hero is described. 


5. 


ranslated in Wilson's “ S} T o: 


ERAS M i — 
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TEXT. 
Mho hero fim No. 69. Possessing largely the generic good qua. 
and mild. lities.of a hero—see § G4-—a Brahman or the like— 
let this be the hero ‘ firm and mild’ 


COMMENTARY. 

a. Such is the fourth class of herces—heroes such as Madhava in 
the play.of * Málatí and Madhava, &e.* 

b. And he next slates the subdivisions of these Sour classes of 
heroes —§ 65—according to their character as LOVERS. 

TEx. 

Subdivision of ^ No. 70. But heroes are constituted of sixteen 
the four classesof |. cta : 
heroes into six. kinds, by these four divisions—-see § 65— which may 
ende, - have severally the character of (1) ‘impartial, (2) 
‘saucy’ (3) ‘faithful,’ and (4) ‘sly,’ in matters of love. 

COMMENTARY. 

4. That is to say :—through the fact that these—viz. the * high- 
spirited, but temperate and firm,’ &c., may be severally ‘ impartial,’ 
f saucy,’ “faithful,” or ‘sly,’ in the character of a lover—869. b.,—8 
hero may be of sixteen descriptions. 


i : TEXT. 
The hero whoso A : 
(oin De No.71. But among these various kinds of heroes 


tially distributed, mentioned in § 70, that one is called the ‘ impartial’ 
?n matters of love who is equally attached to several women. 


COMMENTARY. . 
the ‘impartial’ hero is he whose affection towards 


guste. 


_ & That is to say 
two, three, four, or more women, is equal:—as is the case with the 
hero in the Jollowing example. 


a a RUM daughter of the king of Kuntala stands awaiting you, having’ — 


ed; the turn is of the sister of the king of Anga; but tho night 
won by Kamala with the dice ; and her Majesty, the chief. 

is to be conciliated to-night'—The king, having been in- 
ng the fair ones of the harem, in the foregoing terms, 
Heb who had ascertained these matters, stood for 
enty-four minutes each, with his mind perplexed 


e 


T hentro of the Hindus,” 
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TEXT. 

The hero who No. 72. "Though culpable, yet undismayed ; when 
tcd sa HL reproached, yet not ashamed ; lying bare-facedly even 
when his offence was seen ;—such is the one called—as regards his 
amatory conduct-—see § 69. b.—the ‘ saucy’ hero. i 

COMMENTARY. 
a. Mine are the following verses illustrütive of this character. 
* Perceiving her countenance vrimaon with passion, I went near 
4 intending to kiss her. Then she spurned me with her foot ; but I 
| having nimbly caught hold of it whilst I burst out langhing,——O my 
| friend, the anger of the fair-hrowed one; shedding tears, (rom her then 
being unable to do anything, prolongs, whenever thought of, the 
amusement of my mind." 


Thehero who is Text. 
constant to ons ^ AS .. . 
loved ono, No. 73. The‘ faithful’ is he who is devoted to one. 


| 
| 
| COMMENTARY. 

a. That is to say the * faithful’ hero is he who is attached to only 
| one heroine :—as is the case with the hero whose wife speaks of him 
| in the following verses. 
| “My garments, O friend, are not beautiful, the ornaments of my 

neck are not resplendent, my gait is not cogueétiskly curvilinear, my 
laugh is not loud, nor have I any of the hoydenish blandishment called 
pride ;—yet other people say * Her beloved, though beautiful, -never 
throws a look on any else ;'—therefore do I hold that, by thus much, 
all others are ill-off, compared with me.” 
TEXT. 
Tho horo who No. 74. The ‘sly’ is he who, being attached to 


simulates affec- 


tion, only one, acts, covertly, with unkindness towards 
another, whilst showing affection outwardly. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. That is to say—he, again, who, being attached to only one 
heroine, whilst exhibiting ostensibly an affection for two heroines, acts, 
underhand, unkindly towards the other heroine, is the ‘sly’ hero ; as 
V the hero of the following verses. 

E “O sly one! whero then shall I toll this, that, even whilst embrac- 

Ing, thou didst hastily relax the knot of thy arns on hearing the tinklo — 

of the zone-gems of this other wife of thine approaching? L need 5 
Cq-02Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. : s E 
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not tell it to HER—for—my fair friend, giddy from the poison of th 
many buttered and honeyed speeches, heeds me not at all.” 

| Text, : 

Subdivision of No. 75. And the aforesaid divisions of heroes 
heroes into ‘ best,’ p = e 5 
‘middling? and through their being all threefold in respect of their 
* lowest." being of the * best,’ the * middling’ or the ‘lowest 
description, are further subdivided into forty-eight. 


uy 


ComMENTARY. 
a. “All”—i. e. the aforesaid sixteen divisions—see § 70. 
The variousas- ^ 5. Now he speaks of tl sistants 
Ne. Qo ' is s of the assistan s of these 
ero. -heroes, since this topic is connected with the fore- 


going, so that this is its proper place. 


TEXT. 

Thecomradeof No. 76. But let that one be called his ‘ comrade’ 
the hero, who, somewhat deficient in the qualifications of him 
—i. e. of the hero,—is his assistant in some wide-extending collateral- 
business. : 

COMMENTARY. 

a. That ie to say—he is called ‘ comrade’ (píthamardda), who, 
coming somewhat short of the just mentioned generic qualities of the 
hero—see § 64,—is the assistant of him—i e. of the hero—through- 
out the extensive transactions collaterally connected with the main 
business that the latter is engaged in : —as were Sugríva, the monkey 
king of Kishkindhyd, &c., comrades of Ramachandra, &c. 

b. Now the assistants of the hero—not in extensive and diversified — 
Transactions —sec § 76, a.—but in affairs of love, are to be described. | 


Text. 

Eee No. 77: Let the assistants in affairs of love | 
.. €f love, the * humble friend’ (via), the * dependant’ (cheta), 
_ the buffoon’ (vidishaka), &o. ond let these be-faithfal, skilful in 
4, removers of the pride of angry dames, 


m 


pure. 
CoxMENTAnY. 

ore meant makers of gailands, washermen, purvo 

z ut, perfumers, &c. 
described generically in § 77-—he proceeds t0 

umble friend,’ À 


E 
. 
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TEXT. 
Tho ‘humble No. 78. But the ‘humble friend’ is one whose 
friend," possessions fall short of what would furnish the 


means of enjoyment :—he is subtle, acquainted with some portion of 

tho arts, ingenious in dress and address, eloquent, pleasing, much 

| esteemed in company. : 
COMMENTARY. 

] a. What a ‘dependant,’ or servant—sce $ 77—ia, is perfectly well 

l known—and therefore any account of him need not be given. 


E 


Text. I 

The ‘buffoon. No. 79. et the ‘buffoon’ be one with a whim- 
sical name such as “ Flower-spring," a causer of laughter by his actions, 
his person, and his speeches, &e., delighting in squabbles, —acquainted 
with his own business. 

CoMMENTARY. 

a. “His own business"—i. e. eating, &e. 

b. He next mentions the assistants of the hero ih taking thought 
about affairs of state. 

TEXT. 

The assistants No 80. Let the ‘minister’ be the assistant of 

in affairs of state. Ze heroin the taking thought about affairs of stave. 


COMMENTARY. 

4. “Affairs of state” —i. e —polities, diplomacy,” &e. 

b. But as for what is set down by some one, æ a definition, when 
the topic is the describing of ‘ assistants' —viz., “ The minister, or the 
king himself, or both of them, are the agents in taking thought about 
x airs of state ;"—this Z say ought to have been reserved for a detini- 
tion in some work on Politics where the topic was expressly the 
definition of a king's means of taking thought about his state affairs, - 
but not when the matter in question was the description of * ASSISTANTS" 
meaning thereby persons so named and considered'only in so far as they l 
; do for the hero what he is thereby released from the necessity of doing : d 
y or himself unless he chooses. And the definition censured is chargeable t 


ue 


* 
Rises tho commentary on verse S9th of the 2d Canto of Maghn’s 
P. v4 la-vadla =- {Réer erroneously incorporates this into the pi 
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with the irrelevancy animadverted upon—for if it were only s 
minister is the assistant of the hero in his—i. e. 
thought about state affairs,” it would be inferred from the sense 
of the sentence, that the hero is ome of the agents in taking thought 
about state affairs.—And as for what is said hy some one, in reference to 
the same topic of‘ assistants’ —viz. * The thoughtless hing—§ 68—has 
his kingly functions subordinated to his ministers ; the others (§ 66,67, 
and 69) have theirs in the charge of their ministers and themselves 
jointly ;"—this also is a point the mention of which is mistimed, 
because, by the mere mention of his characteristic 


thoughtlessness, it 
was settled that the “thoughtless hero" is one the taking thought 
about whose : 


state affairs is entirely in the charge of his minister. 
And, in the taking chought about state 
ASSISTANT—and the pr 


aid “ The 
the hero's taking 


affairs, his minister is not his 
esent topic, be it remembered —8 80—is that of 
" assistants" —butiis hiisself the sole manager, —for he, the thoughtless 


lero, takes no thought about affairs of state and cannot therefore havo 
an assistant in*doing it, 

The assistants Vow. ssistant ing i art- 
peos ote ^ Now the assistants belonging to the inner ap 
mner apartments, ments are described. 


Text. 
No. 81. Inlike manner, in the hare 
© —viz.—dwarfs, eunuchs, mountuineers retained as guards, barbarians, 
cow-herds, left-hand brothers-in-law, hump-backs, &c. Possessed of 
pride, folly, and vanity, one of low family, raised, by the connection, to 
power, the brother of an unmarried concubine and, in so far, brotber-in- 
law of a king, is called a left-hand brother-in-law. 


COMMENTARY, 


m,* the following are assistants 


armed at the approach of the monkey of tho 
a fled, having abandoned shame 
"dd reckoned among men; tho dwarf, in terror 
4p W"ODEly reads thig 

Iu ves t rig eerte PM 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 


^n 


m.s 
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enaconces himself within the loose and wide trowsers of the chamber- 
Jain ; the mountaineers, the guardians of the bounds, acted in a style 
accordant with their name derived from kri‘to do'—i. e. they did 
valiantly, not running away from the monkey*— ; while the hump- 
backs fearing that they may be seen by the monkey, cowering down, 
slink quietly off.” 

c. The “Jeft-hand brother-in-law” such as the cruel cozcomb Sam- 
sthénaka in such plays as the Mrichchhakatit or the " Toycart" is 
well known. ‘Lhe others too of the assistants not here exemplified in 
quotations may be recognised as they present themselves. 

d. Now the assistants in punishing, or in the administration of 


criminal justice—are to be described. 


TEXT. 
. The assistants No. 82. In regard to punishments, the assistants 
in matters of po- a ? - : : : 
Jice. of the king are his friends, the princes his sons, 
foresters employed as police, lords lieutenant, soldiers, &e. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. “Punishment” means the chastisement of ovil-doers ;—all this 

is plain—Now of the assistants in religious duties. 
Text. 

The assistants No. 83. ln his religious duties let these t. e. his 
in things sacred. assistants be chaplains and domestic priests, and so 
too ascetics, knowers of Brahma. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. * Knowers of Brakma”—i. e knowers of the Veda, or knowers 
of the divine soul. 

b. Amongst these various classes of assistants there is not an 
equality in point of rank—for— 

TEXT. 
qiospeotivo rank — No. 84. The highest in rank, among the various 1 


9f the classes of 
assistants, classes of assistants, are ` comrades’ (§ 76,) &e. 


* Buch is one explanati Wi ts another— a 
' anation of tho pun. Professor Wilson sugges i 

Kiráta, a CONES being derived from the roots krí to scatter and ata to 
8% that is, they scattored or ran away.” This is more in keeping with the <- 
RE of the others — but, tho humour would perhaps be heightened by its lying — 
Ene ironical tribute to the valour of tho guards who alone were not Gur 
iore. But the etymology upon which this cxplunation ts founded is 
+ mitted by the Grammarians. P. M.] 
v pecimens of the ‘Theatre of tho Hindu, 


| 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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CoMMENTARY. 
a. By the “ &e." are meant ministers (§ 80), priests (S 83), &c, 
Tex. 

No. 85. Inthe middle rank among assistants arc the humble friend 
(8 78) and the buffoon ($ 79) :—in like manner the left-hand brother. 
indaw (§ $1 b.) domestics, &e., are called the lowest in rank 

COMMENTARY. 

a. By the *&e." are meant purveyors of betel-nub, perfumors, &e, 
(S 77. a.) 

b. Now, since this is the appropriate place for it, he gives, in re- 
spect of MESSENGERS, a definition which includes their division. 

Text. 

Messengers de- No. 80. A messenger—some one sent on some 
fined ond divided. afmaiy—is of three kinds—(1) the, discreet, (2) the 
cautious, and (3) the mere conveyer of a message; and female mes- 
sengers also are of the like descriptions. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. In this passage—8 S6—the definition—apart from the division 
which it involves—see § 85. b.—is, or consists of the words “ A mes 
Senger—some one sent on some affair." 


: Text. 
No. 87. But the one called the ‘discreet? messenger —§ S6—is he 
who, having formed his judgment as to the mind of both, speaks 


according to his own discretion, and executes his commission well and 
neatly, 


COMMEŠTARTY. 


a “Of both"—i. e, the one by whom he was sent, and the ono t0 


. whom he was sent, 


Text, 
: messenger—§ 86—is one of measured 
executes his commission and no more. The mere con 
message’ ($ 86) is he who conveys, without perhaps unda e 
RA Was spoken to him. 
x T s 


88. The ‘cautions’ 


s istacattécfiacbo described. 
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TEXT. 
The eight ami- No. 89. Brilliancy, vivacity, sweetness of tem- 


able qualities of a 
horo. per, depth of character, steadfastness, keen sense 


of honour, gallantry, and magnanimity,—such are the eight maniy 
qualities that originate in the element” of goodness. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. Among these eight amiable qualities, the first ia defined as 
follows. 
Text. 

teal E No. 90. They call that quality—8 80—‘bril- 
a hero—what. lianey' (s'obhá), from which—aa being the constitu- 
ents of it—there come herosim, dexterity, veracity, great perseverance, 
complaisance, tenderness towards inferiors, and the holding one's own 
with the great. 

COMMENTARY. 

Complaisance, a. Among these—there is * complaisance, as ex- 
emplified in the following passage. 

“Every one of his subjects thought to himself * Y myself am es- 
teemed by this lord of the earth. Disrespect was shown by him in no 
quarter, as none is shown by the ocean to a hundred streams—every 
one of which alike it reccives into its bosoin." 

b. And so examples might be given, were it necessary, in regard to 
the others of the Ust in § 90. 


` 


c. Now * vivacity’—§ 89—is described. 
TEXT. 
Vivacity, No. 91. lu* vivacity’ there is a steady glance, à 
i striking gait, and laughing voice. 


CoMMENTARY. 
4. Of this we may have an example such as the following. 
“His glance values at a straw the strength of the creatures of the 
three worlds ;—his firm and haughty tread appears to bend the earth. 
What! Is this the spirit of Heroism incarnate even in a mere youth, | 
5 yat having such weight as a mountain might have,—or is it Pride per- 
x nihiel 2 : M vem 
* Beo G Gef PtPfog atre ab Shpstr óflection. f: 
x E 
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TEXT. 
Placidity. No. 92. The not being diecomposed even amid 


agitations, is what is called * sweetness’ of temper—§ 89. 
CoMMENTARY. 
a, An example may be inferred by the reader for himself. 
Text. 
Equanimity. No. 93. The not being altered by fear, grief, anger, 
joy, &c., is what we mean by ‘depth’ of character—§ 89. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. Of this we may have such an example us the following testimony 
to the equanimity of the hero Rama. 
* Not the slightest discomposure in his aspect was observed by me— 
either when he was summoned to his inauguration or when he was 


banished to the forest." 


4 TEXT. 


a Bteadfastness. No. 94. The not departing from one’s intent, 
; even where the obstructions are great, is what is meant—see $ 89—by 
“ steadfastness,’ 


COMMENTARY. 


a Às-- 
“Even at the moment when he heard the song of the Sirens, Biva 1 
. . Continued intent upon his meditations ;—for, of those who are master || 


- f their own souls, no obstructions whatever have force enough to 1. 
- (— divert the attention,” 


Tzxr. k 
No.95, The not enduring, even at the expense of 
life, in the recaleitration against it,—-of any impu" 

» cast upon one by another, is what is called 
—$ 89.— * Gallantry’ (§ 89) implies elegan 
likewise in amatory demeanour. * Magnan 
y» affability of address, and equality of bela"! 
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TEXT. 
Tho Heroine de- No. 96. But now, the Heroine is of three kinds 
fned, and divided —(1) one's own, (2) another's wife or daughter, or 


into * one’s own,’ = ee 
t anothers; and (3) a common woman. She isa woman possessed 


* anybody's. of the generie qualities of the hero so far as this 


is possible. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. The heroine again is possessed of the generic’ qualities of the 
hero, liberality and the like—8 64—, so far as these are compatible— 
« mutatis mutandis" —conaidering the difference of sex. And she is of 


three sorts—inasmuch az she may be one's own wife, or a female be- 


longing to another, or a common woman, i e. a courtesan. 
b. Among these three kinds of heroines—§ 96—, * one’s own’ wife 


ie the one defined as follows. 
d 


Text. 4 
g 90—is she who is possessed of modesty, : 


No,97. ‘One's own'—$ 9 
sincerity, &c., who is intent on the affairs of the house, aud faithful 


to her husband. 
E COMMENTARY. 
| a, As— f 
3 * In the house of the fortunate are wives whose best ornament i$ — — 


modesty, who never long for those who are husbands of other womem, 


who know not to behave improperly. 


TEXT. 
‘ The Heroine— No. 98. She too-é. e. “one’s own’ 
one’s own’ —sub- 


divided. named of three sorts, (1) the youthful, @) 
descent, and (3) the mature. 


COMMENTARY. 


E a, Among these— 
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CoMMENTARY. 


Youthfulness a. Among these various characteristics we mm 
exemplified. exemplify each severally —and first then of thes 


youth 
ful’ damsel in respect of her being * at the first arrival of the period 


of youth'—as in the following verses of my father. 
“ The loins now take to themselves the bulkines: 


3 which Previously 
was the characteristic of the waist 7 


the belly takes possession of the 
depression which previously was the characteristic of the br 


easts ; the 
line of hair on the body, characteristic of the 


period, runs after the 
straightness of the glances which then fall into a sidelong habit. Soe. 
ing Cupid newly inaugurated in the em pire of 


her mind, the members 
of the fair-browed one, for the moment 


, as it were, mutually plunder | 
f one another, as people are wont to do at the 
reign before the king can ascertain what properly belongs to each” 3 

Tho first sen- b. Now of the‘ youthful’ damsel in respect of | 
sations of love, her being * altered by love then first taking posses- 
sion of her mind’—as in the Jollowing verses which occur in my Pre 
bhavata parinaya or « Marriage of Prabhavatz" 


“ Lazily aud languidly she sets her footsteps on the ground ; she 
never goes out of the mner a 


partments ; she no longer laughs uncon — 
strainedly, but practises every moment some bashful restraint or other 
Little she speaks, and that little always somewhat touched, on tinged, | 
by a certain sort of deep covert significance ; and she looks up witha | 


frown at her fomale friend who entertains her with a discourse about - 
her sweetheart,” 3 


Maiden Coynoss 


commencement of a new 


D exemplified £: Now of the ‘youthful’ damsel in respect Y 
wey ; her being one * who shrinks from caressea'—a8— 

E. When looked at, she casts down her eyes ; she speaks not when 

to; sho stands turning away from the c ouch; when clasped 
, es trembles; when her female friends who have conducte 
Tra groom's house are about to retire, she too wishes t0 
he dwelling, By thie very coyneas my beloved bride has 
an ever dear to me,” 


; ignation’—a 
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bling with agitation—how to convey a sareasm. With her rolling 
lotus eyes the girl just merely weeps—with the pure tears dropping 
from the lower part of her pure cheek, while her ringlets dangle shaking 
among them.” 

Bashfulness e. Then the ‘ youthful damsel, in respect of her 
being ‘extremely bashful'—may be exemplified—as in the verses 
already given under § 99. b. viz., “ Lazily and languidly she sets,” 
&e. 

J. Here-—L e. in the enumeration of the characteristics of the 
‘youthful’ keroine—§ 99,—the separate mention of the ‘shrinking 
from caresses,’ which characteristic is included also under the head of 
‘extreme bashfulness’—so that the definition might seem chargeable 
with tautology,—is made because this is a remarkable species of the 
forms which bashfulness assumes. 

g- Now the ‘adolescent heroine—literally the one * middlemost? 
between the ‘artless’ young wife or maiden and the dame mature and 
‘bold’ —$ 98—is described. 


TEXT. 


The Adolescent No. 100. By the ‘adolescent’ is meant one won- 
heroine, derful in caressings ; who has become more impas- 
sioned while waxing in youth; somewhat bold in speech, and with a 


midding amount of modesty. 


COMMENTARY. 


a Among these ‘ various characteristics we may exemplify each 
severally —and first then of the ‘adolescent’ dame in respect of her 
being * wonderful in caressings'—as— 

“Towards her lover, by the fawn-eyed one, when her fondness v 
excited, there was somehow shown such ingenuity in caresses, t 

. *everal times the hundreds of pigeons belonging to the house set 
— *elves as scholars to imitate her cooings." 
IE. To. adolescens dame an respect of her | 
hore impassioned,’ is as ewhibifed in this same 
-$ 100. i 


EN 


^ the ‘adolescent’ dame ‘| 
inde 
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* Her two eyes, in vivacity of move: hame the wagtail ; hay n 
TONS ake. afus hor ste ntiair c : 
hands rival the lake-born Jofus; her & attain a height tha 

causes a doubt whether they be not t} 


bhe gracefully swelling templesof 
the elephant; her brillianey is lke that of gold or of the Michelia 
Champaka ; her voice rivals nectar ; the flash of her gide glance is like | 


a wreath of expanded nymphaez cæruleæ,” | 
d. And so in respect of the others also—of the charaeterütin | 
enumerated in § 100—exemplifications might be given were it needfdl, d 
€. Now the dame ‘ mature'— 


Text, 


The Mature No. 101. Infatuated with love ; of robust and n 
pains, longer tender youth , learned in all kinds of caresses; 


lofty of demeanour ; With no great'amount of modesty, and ruling het 


lover, 
COMMENTARY, 
a. Now the mature’ dame in respect of her being ‘infatuated with 
love’—ag— 


“ Bravo !—or, literally, fortunate art thou, who, when meeting with 
thy beloved, utterost, in the midst of c 
and endearing phrases 
puts his hand to the k 
anything whateyer,” j 
b. Now the nature dame, in respect of her being ‘of robust aud | 
no longer of tenderly budding L 


ul of full-blown youtl’—as— "n 
“Her i 
Her bosom hath very lofty breasts ; her eyes are very long; cursed 
her eye-Lrows, 
her 


: and still more curved or indirect than these is d 3 
giat is very slender ; not a little massive are her hips; M A 
slow is the gait of this one whose youth is wondrous 1 t 
” i 


aresses, hundreds of confiding | 
i—but—as for me—iny friend, —when my lovet - 
not that binds my robe,—I'llswear if I recolle 


| 


marked with the juice of the 
the marks of the unguent: 


2 am 
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together with the withered flowers fallen from her hair, tells of the 
woman's having been dallying in every fashion.” 

d. Wow the‘ mature dame, in reapect of her being ‘lofty of de- 
meanour —~28— 

4 By sweet discourse—yet mingled with frowns roby: admonitory 
shakings of the finger; and by languidly moving bodily gestures, 
whose kindred, as being closely relate d thereto—in the order of cause 
and effact—are great passions excited in the beholder of her blandish- 
menta, many a time and oft does she, with her great staring side- 
glances, assist the possessor of the five arrows—the god of love— 
in the subjugation of the three worlds.” 

e The ‘mature’ dame, in respect of her being one * with very 
little modesty,’ is as exemplified in the verses under § 101. a., “ Bravo! 
thou that utterest," &c 

f. Now the ‘mature’ dame, in respect of her being one ‘ruling her 
lover’—as— 

“4 Tord of mine, curl my ringlets ;—my dear, give my forehead its 
“sectarial mark again ;—my soul's lord, do unite again my necklace : | 
which is broken on the border of my bosom :’—thus speaking, at the 
time of desisting from caresses, she, whose face is like the full moon, 
quivering when touched by him, sunk again in the ecstasy of love.” 

g. Me now mentions other divisions of the heroines ‘ adolescent? 
and ‘mature.’ 


TEXT. 1 
Subdivision or No. 102. These two are (1) possessed of self 


feroines accord. m ?)n of self-command, or 
MEUS 0 mand, or (2) not possessed d, 


tannot keep their (8) partly possessing and partly not possessing self 
= command ;--hence of six sorts. 


DM mm — 


COMMENTAEY. e 
@ “These two”—i.e. the ‘adolescent’ ($ 100) and the ‘mature’ (101 
b. Among these are those described aa follows. 
Text. , 
— No.108. When moved by anger, the ‘ adolescent’ heroine, if 
“ed of ielf-command' (8 102,) will burn her lover with d 
a possessing 
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COMMENTARY. 
d. Among these three varieties of angry dumes—ie 
adolescent? who is * possessed of self-command’-—as-— 
* In saying * Thou art my beloved’ thou sayest truly,—sinee thoy 
hast come to my bower dressed in the gown belonging 
heart ;—for, by being beheld by the loved one, the be 
ornaments attains its end —and thow hast come dr 
the garments of my vival.” 
b. Now the ‘adolescent’ who partly ‘possesses and partly does nof 
possess self-command’—as— 
“t My girl '— My lord ?'— Lay aside thine anger, indignant one! 
— What has my anger done ?’—‘ It has vexed me.'—' Your honour 


at never offends wE,—all the offences, are on MY side. ‘Then why dost 


thou weep with sobbing voice ?' 


may have the 


to thy sweet. 
auty of a lover's 
essed, forgetfully, in 


1 
i 
g 


— Before whom am I weeping ?' 
1 t Whyis it not before arg 2. « What am I to thee ? ‘My cherished 
js. one.’ — I am xor, and therefore do I weep.’ 
Ce J €. Now this same one—the * adolescent —when * not possessed of 


self-command'——ag 

“O wretch! That loved one, 
in thy mind—though attractive 
ments ;—and there ig no room 
farce of thy falling at my feet 
heart, 


with hundreds of desires, stands alone 4 
only through her artificial blandish- 
for me,—therefore enough of the - 
when thou lovest not me with thy 


Texr, 
c, when indignant, if she be * possessed 
ng the appearance of anger, takes m 
whilst ostensibly showing all respect t0- 


Commenrany, 


towards her lover ;—for example— 
down beside her by advancing to meet hi 
| wis prevented by the ‘pretence of fetel i 

he was yet at some distant ; 
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Text. 

] No. 105. But she, ‘the mature’ dame, who ‘ partly possesses and 


partly does not possess self-command,’ will, when indignunt, vex him 
with ironical speeches. 
COMMENTARY. 
a, " Him"—-. e the hero :—as in the following verses of mine— 
“Since, even when unadorned, O beauteous youth, thou dost forcibly 
carry off my heart,—how much more now—adorned as thou art with 
the scratches of the nails of her, my rival!” 


Text. 
No. 106. The other will scold and beat him. 


CoMMENTARY. 
a. “The other"—i. e. the ‘mature’ dame ‘Not possessed of self- 
command'—as the dame spoken of in the verses under § 72. a. viz, 
* Perceiving her countenance erimson with passion,” &e. 
b. And in all these descriptions of behaviour, (from § 103 to § 106 
inclusive, ) the expression * when moved by anger’ is supplied from § 103. 
Text. 
Subdivision of ^ No. 107. ‘These, moreover, are severally two- 
heroines accord- e : 
ing to the rang fold, through their being in the shape of the lower 
ia H ird or the higher in the affections of the hero. 
tions of the Hero, COMMENTARY. 
a, “These’—i, e, the six kinds of heroines mentioned close by— 
see $ 102 :—as— 
"Seeing his two dearest ones seated together on one seat, havi 
-approached behind, having politely closed the eyes of one, he mad 
& pretence of engaging in play with her. Af the same time gently $ 
tuming his neck , quivering with pleasure, the wretch kisses the chet 
One, the page of whose eheek shone with inward laughter, 
— heart bounded with delight.” 


Tex. - 
anono — No. 108. Hence—eee $ 10t 

of the ‘adolescent’ and ‘mature’ A 
n of; but the * youthful" heroine— 
we have yet gone; th e lt 
a s 
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in the list of heroines in § 96—3s spoken of 


as of two kinds—~(1) 
* another s wife,’ and (2) a * maiden.’ 


COMMENTARY 
a, Among these—_ 


Text. 


No. 109, The heroine who ia ‘another's wife’ is one addicted to 
wandering, &c., who brings dishonour on he 


r family, and whose mo- 
desty is lost. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. As— 


“My husband, if I even breethe, calumniates me ; my fellow-wives 
are ever smelling my mind, or guessing at my thoughts ; my mother 
k in-law is the very goddess of gestures, and exercises her sagacity in i 

misinterpreting every gesture of mine ; my sisters-in-law lick the pur- 1 
poses of my two eyes, Jinding, no doubt, a Jlavour of mischief in every 
glance. Therefore, from a distance, do I, in entreaty, join my hands to 
thee—forbear from casting love-glances upon me now—O thou sweet 


of wit and voluptuous in dalliance, this labour of thine is vain at such | 
a place as rH.” 


; b. For in this passage, that her aff. 
EC other than her husband, is understood 

3 SUGGESTED —see § 93... vi, pad 
food and raiment, is mv lord b 
of wit and voluptuous in dalli 


ections find their object in a be 

through the force of the meaning | 

my husband, inasmuch as he gives me 

ut not my love; but thou, being ‘sweet 

ance, art my beloved,” &e. 
Texr 


maiden’ (§ 109) is one whose marriage hasnt 
newly arrived at the period of youth. 


No ‘110. But the « 
à place,—bashful, 


Comarenrany. 
a. 


And her being reckoned as ‘belonging © 
Anoth í 


er,’ is because of her being dependent on © 
F i 

T or some one else—as, for example, Malat E. 

TS 

"Ladhava*— and the like, ^ 


t'SR&sWi ChüdPfientro of tho Hindu k 3 
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Text. 


Definition of the No. 111. Let the ‘common’ heroine ($ 96,) be a 
heroine who is 
* anybody's.' 
skilled in arts (see § GS. «.)—She hates not the worthless, nor does 


courtesan, possessed of self-command (see § 102)— 


she love the good. Only with an eye to gain will she exhibit fond- 
ness :—she will make her mother turn out of doors, even though he 
may be agreeably acceptable to her, the man whose money is expend- 
ed,—with the wish that they may meet again when he ia better 
provided. In general, the paramours of these women are thieves, 
persons diseased through excess, fools, and those who have come by 
money lightly,—pretended devotees, secret libertines, and the like. 
In some cases, however, when love obtains the mastery, she becomes 
honestly enamoured. Whether she be attached, or devoid of attach- 
ment, the possession of her is hard to obtain. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. A “person diseased through excess” is one with the gout or a 
disease from debauchery and the like. “ Seeret libertines” are those 
who pursue their pleasures clandestinely. 

b. Among these ‘ common’ women, the one ‘ devoid of attachment’ 
is such a one as Madanamanjari in the play called the Nataka-melaka. 

c. A ‘common’ woman—honestly ‘enamoured’ is one such as 
Vasantasená in the Mriehehhakatika* or the “ Toy-cart." 

d. And again— 

Text. 


orhosixteen kinds No. 112. These heroines that have been or 
binned, further ted into sixteen divisions~viz. the sels of thirteen 
cj ae accore and two in § 108, and the one in § 111—become 
fold ar na severally eight, thus giving one hundred and twenty- 
their‘ condition? eight kinds, through their COXDITIONS— or cach one 
may be (1) ‘one who has an obsequious lover ; and, in like manner, E 
(2) who is ‘ ill-treated,’ or (3) ‘ who goes after her lover, or (4) * who 
18 separated by quarrel,’ or (5) who is * neglected,’ or (6) ' whose hus- 
Band is abroad,’ or (7) who is * prepared in her house,’ or (8) who is 
longing in absence’ of a lover not intentionally neglectful. 


* Tra in Wi i "Theatre of the Hindus.” 
walated in Wee, ESS va rte cst Collection. 
L U 
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COMMENTARY. 

a. Among these— 

TEXT. 

The heroino No. 113. Whose lover, attracted by her amiable 
sincerely loved. qualities, leaves not her side; who has sur 
charms, and is fondly attached,—let such a one be the one 
an obsequious lover.’ 


prising 
“who has 


COMMENTARY. 


a. As is exemplified in the verses under § 73. a.—" My garments, 
O friend," &c. 


Text. 
The heroina No. 114. Whose lover goes near hor bearing the 
sinned against. marks of his having been toying with another,—this 


one, red with jealousy, is called, by the learned, the * ill-treated' one. 


COMMENTARY. 
| a. As is the lady in the verses under § 108. a.—" Thou hast said 
truly,” &e, 
Text. 


ES. NS heroine No. 115. She who, acknowledging the power of 
4 ; ing advances, Love, sends to seek her lover, or goes herself to seek 
him,—this one ig called, by the learned, the one * who goes after her 


lover, 


COMMENTARY. 


% These two cases are here exemplified in their order—as— - 


“Having understood his feelings thoroughly, speak to him in such - 

t Ex inner that he may not discern my levity in sending to lure him back 3 
E pone. capriciously repelled him, and that he may act tender i. E 
fy me: thus did a certain one instruct her female messenget © | 

have laid aside this my pair of bracelets; I have fastened my 
tight; with much pains I have produced dumbness in my 


ae i~and, O my dear friend, just when I had beg 


own limbe 


ac Gobetion- 


—making her " 
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small as possible,—with all her tinkling ornaments silenced, and veiled 
in her wrappers. But a courtesan, if she goes in search of her lover, 14 
will have a dress of wondrous splendour, her anklets tinkling as they E 
move, and a face all smiles of joy. A female servant, if she goes in 
search of. her lover, while she gets along with great strides, will have 
her speech stammering through delight and her eyes staring wide open 
in her flurry. 
COMMENTARY. i 

a. In the case of the first of these we have an example in such 
verses as those under § 115. a.— viz. “ I have laid aside," &c. 

b. Among these the ‘female servant that goes in search’ of her 
lover, is one such as the damsel described in the verses following — viz. 

“ Here the servant girl, repeatedly exhibiting her betel-stained teeth, 
laughing without a reason and with an affected tone of voice resembling 
the neigh of a mare, fle wintingly setting her staggering footsteps here, 
there, and everywhere, with her hips dancing high, stays wriggling 
about in front of the young men."* 
v. Examples of the others are to be inferred by the reader for 
| himself. 
i d. As being connected with this topic, the PLACES of going on an 
assignation are next mentioned. 


TENT: 
e adapi- — No, 117. A field, a garden, a ruined temple, the — 
A nasigna- 
lions, x house of a female messenger, a grove, & earavanserá, 


and a eemetery,—s0 too the bank of a river, &c.—thus there are eight 
places for the satisfaetion of those who, following after men, set out 
on an assignation ;—and moreover there js a resource anywhere in 


Places sereened by darkness. 


sube puse But she who, in anger, having repulsed her 
wn , 
caprice, soul's lord even when wooing, afterwards spen 


 Fémorse, is the heroine called the one * separated by quarrel.’ 


COMMENTARY. 
€. As in these verses of my father's, 


E “I did not listen to his fond speeches, nor was the 
; the 
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my female friend, to the effect that I should show kindness to my lover, 
were rejected. When he fell at my feet, alas, at that moment why 
was not he, when departing, retained by me—fool that I am-— with 
my two arms, and clasped eagerly to my neck ?” 
Text. 

The heroino No. 118. But she—most disrespectfully treated— 
outraged by neg- ; " 
lect, to whom her lover does not come, after having made 
an assignation, is to be known as ‘ the neglected,’ 


COMMENTARY. 
a As— 
“Arise, my messenger—let us go. A watch of three hours has 
gone, and he is not come. He has gone elsewhere ;—long life to him 
—may he be the life's lord of her £o whom d resign him,”* 


Text. 

The heroine No. 119. Let her, whose lord, by constraint of 
Pining in absenco, various affairs, has gone to a far coufitry, afflicted by 
the pains of affection, be the one ‘ whose husband is abroad.’ 

COMMENTARY. 
a As— 
“You may reco 


gnise her, of measured discourse, my second life, m 
the absence of me 


| her companion, like a solitary duck.f I can fancy 
the girl, grievously pining whilst these heavy days go by, altered in 
appearance like a lotus Pinched by the cold." $ 


Text, 

É The heroino ^ No. 120, But let her who is arranging herselí— 
+ being all ready in her house, expecting the arrival of 

one ‘ prepared in her house,’ 


- her lover—be the 


Commentary 
9. As i í i 
gif in the Sollowing passage which occurs in a drama of 


Rághavánanda- 


© translnti 1 "Es 
the sy thongh not altogether incompatible with Vs 
eriting ndopted in Réer'a edition n8 A Let 


GS 
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« Remove my armleta ;—enough—ney too mueh—with these strings 
of jewels on my two wrists ;—what need of this necklace ?—it weighs 
on my neck like the heavy and clinging branches of a creeper !—O 
do-thou put upon me nothing besides one single new pearl-necklace, 
Unsuitable is a supertluity of &odily nEcousTroNs when one is con- 
cerned with the festivel of him—viz. the god of lore—who has not 
even—a nopy—Ais body having been reduced to ashes Ly the fiery 
glance of S'iva when the god of love rashly shot him." * 


TEXT. 
Theheroine dis- No, 121. Butshe whose lover, though he intend- 
appointed through B - 
inisadyonbure. ed to come, through accident did not come,—she, 


aillicted with the grief of his not coming, is the one ‘longing in 
absence’ of a lover not intentionally neglectful. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. As— 

** What—has he been stopped by some other mistress ?—or has 
he been vexed at my female friend—who carried my message and. may 
not have delivered it properly—?—or has there been some matter 
of moment, that my lover has not come to-day ?' Thus reflecting, 
the fawn-eyed one, leaning her lotus-face upon her hand, sighed deeply 
—and long she wept, and the garlands of flowers she flung away from 


her." 
E Text. 
E ud end No. 122. Let the one hundred and twenty-eight 
3 of heroines subdi- Ainds of Aeroines—see $ 112—inasmuch as they 
I piled into throe- may be of the first-rate, the medium, or the lowest, 


hundred & oigh 
Boba E à 
four, description, be eighty and four added to three hund- 


red, 

CoMMENTARY. 
^. And on this point—viz. the subdivision of all heroines alike 
according to the eight ‘conditions’ specified under § 112, some one 
a 8—“ Those two hinds of women who * belong to another'—4ee §- 
08—, viz, the maiden and the married woman whose affections are 
i elsewhere than on her husband, are not subdivisible according to all 
Re ‘ eonditious'—but only according to some of them :—/or example, 
p an assignation has been made with them by any lover, they may, 

70 doubt, ho longing in absence’—sce § 121. Then again after. qu 
T * Boo tho Agorer harvi Cual CAENIA Ee 
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assignation has been fixed, setting forth, along with the 


buffoon (3 79) 
or some one else, they may become ‘ goers after’ see $ 115 ;—and if 

A i 
appointed place, they 
may be *negleeted'—see § 118 ;—such alone out of the eight are the 
three ‘ conditions’ applicable to these two, bec 


for some reason, the hero have not come to the 


ause the other conditions — 
such, for instance, as the being separated by quarrel—§ 117—m 
incompatible with these two whilst they have no lover devoted to 
them.” 
TEx. 
Heroines of No. 123. In some examples a mutual commingling 
nd psta charac of the various characters of these various kinds of 
heroines—see § 192 —is seen. 
COMMENTARY. 
a, As— 
“ Not we, indeed, are worthy of the gift of this branch with [ 
z mew shoots that you offer us, to be worn as an ornament hehind in our | 
ear. Go, give this braneh—etymólogically the cherisher of its * shoot! | 
—vifa-—to her who in secret drinks the lips of, aud cherishes thee— - | 
vita—or ‘voque'—as thou art. Let the two—alike entitled to the 
name of vitapa—he joined, since the junction of like things has ben | 
long the rule. Wretch! what should wg do with thy needlessly 
deposited earfuls of the shoots and flowers of plants? Have not 
BOTI my ears been long filled full with your honour's unkind wo Uu 
well-known to everybody ?— "Thus speaking, the other dame struck her 
lover simultaneously with the dark lotus ond with her eye—the Joval, 1 
eyelashes of the one expanding wide like the filaments of the othe | 
and vice versd,—and cach being confined by her var®—the ear D. i 
he boundary of her beautifully long eye-—and the lotus with w 


‘ rike, him having been previously worn behind her ear ag an 


_ For this one—the heroine of the foregoing verser, — (1) p 
= ver harsh language, and (3) by her striking him 
“torved as the ornament of her car, is compot’ 
the “adolescent heroine who possesses? 

) of the “adolescent heroine who does 


astri Collection. 
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not possess self-comraand' (see § 106). In like manner in other cases 
the reader can judge for himself out of what elements the character of 
any given heroine is compounded. 


TEXT. 
ne pru No. 124. "There are others also, besides the three 
bdivision O $ - a : 
o given hundred and eighty-four mentioned in § 122, with the 
up as endless. varieties suggested in $ 123, beyond number; but 


these are not specified for fear of prolixity. 
CoMMENTARY. 
a. ‘These’ —i. e. heroines. 
b. Now the araces of these heroines are to be described. 
Text. 


The twenty- No. 125. In youth these heroines have-—divided 
eight graces of d 
the heroino. 


arising from the quality of * purity —sattwa —the source —see Tattwa- 
samása, p. 25—of all that is best and brightest in the phenomenal 
world. Among these twenty-eight, three, viz. (1) ‘the slight personal 
indication of natural emotion’ (bhava), (2) ‘its stronger expression’ 
(háva), and (3) ‘the decided manifestation of feeling’ (held), are 
produced by bodily movement ;—(+) ‘brilliancy’ (s'obAá), and (5) 
‘loveliness’ (kánti), and (6) *radiancy! (dipti), and (7) ‘sweetness’ 
(mádhurya), (8) ‘boldness’ (pragalbhatá), (9) * meekness' (audárya), 
(10) ‘constancy’ (dhairya),—let these be the seven (from 8 to 10) that 
arise naturally without effort ;—eighteen in number are the following 
—viz, (11) ‘fun’ (lild), (12) ‘flutter of delight’ (eilása), (13) 
‘simplicity in dress’ (vichchhitti), (14) ‘affectation of indifference’ 
(vivvoka), (15) ‘hysterical delight’ (kilakinchita), (16) ‘the mute 
involuntary expression of affection’ (mottáyita), (17) ‘the affected 
repulse of a lover's endearments’ (Kuffamita), (18) ' fluster’ (vibħrama), 
(19) ‘voluptuous gracefulness’ (lalita), (20) ' arrogance’ (mada), (21) 
‘the suppression of the sentiments of the heart through bashfulness' 
(vikrita), (22) * pining’ (tapana), (23) ‘simplicity verging on silliness’ 
(maugdhya), and (24) ‘distractedness’ ( vikshepa), (25) ‘impetuous 
curiosity’ (kutúhala), (26) ‘giggling’ (hasita), (27) ‘ trepidation’ 


h 1 n : 1 3 
(e akita), and (28) spo Py enese ud DE Collection. 
M 


amongst them—twenty-eight ornaments, or graces, 
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And the first ten natural graces, beginning with ‘the slight per. 
sonal indication of natural emotion’ (bhava), belong to those of the 
male sex also. 

COMMENTARY. 

Some of these a. 
graces may belong uc. M E 
to the male sex, sonal indication of emotion’ (Lhdva), and ending 


but have not the “34° , : 
z with‘constancy’ (dhairya ), may belong als à 
interest that they se yc ya), may belong also to heroes, 


have in the fe- but all these produce a special admiration only when 
T ja lodged in heroines,—/for—what reader cares about 
the hero's first tremours, (yc., compared with those of the heroine? 
b. Of these twenty-eight, the ‘slight personal indication of natural 
emotion’ (Uhéva), is defined as follows. 
Tex. 


The first ten, beginning with ‘the slight per 


No, 126. ‘Bhéva’ is the first alteration in a mind previously un- 
altered. 


COMMENTARY. 

The grace call- a. That is to say—‘ bháva’ (§ 125) means a change, 
ed bhára—what. barely awaking, ina mind previously tranquil and 
unaltered from the time of birth forward,—as is noted in the heroine 
of the following lines. 

“< Again there is the same spring time, and the same aromatic breeze 
from Malaya, and this is the very same maiden,—yet her mind is, 8$ 
it were, altered.” 

b. Now of ‘hava,’ (§ 125)— 

Text. i 
Ze oe a No. 127. But bháva (8 126,) where the stt 
*  isslightly modified— so. as to show, by alteration 
of the eyebrows or eyes, &c,, the desire for mutual enjoyment, —^ 


called ‘háva, 
s. : COMMENTARY. it 
^d 15 exemplified in the Sollowing description of Pdrvatt, fr 
umára Sambhava, canto, ITI. v. 68. j 


“With li i 1 
which AA the young flowers of tho Nauclea Kadamb? ' 


i stands on end, the daughter of the mountain be 
traying the “el x ; the daughter of the m Sp 
stood "inher heart now warmed with love for sin 

s With her lovely 


face turned aside, whi lanced hithe! 
And thither.” cco Prof. Satya Vrat Shast Cotati Y8 


es Se 


K 


E verses under No. 100 —beginning 
 Wagtai]," &c. 
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5. Now of ‘held’ (§ 125) :— 


Text. 
The grace called No. 128. And let ‘hela’ mean the same when 
helá— what. the change is perceived to be very great. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. “The same" —i. e, ‘ bháva'—see $ 126. For example :— 

* Such is the behaviour of the woman, agitated in every limb, that 
the mind of her female friends is in doubt whether she be any longer 
one of the ‘ artless’ heroines mentioned in § 99, and not promoted into 
the next class mentioned under § 100.” 

b. Now of ‘brilliancy’ (s’obhd—§ 125). 
TEXT 

No. 129. What is called ‘ Brilliancy’ is that grace of limb which 

is derived from beauty, youth, high spirits, and high feeding. 
CoMMENTARY. 

a. Of these varieties we may have the brilliancy due to YoUTE— 
as in the following from the Kuindra Sambhava, canto T. v. 31. 
ed upon the age beyond that of childhood, thaé 


period of adolescence which is an ornament, of the straight person, not 
ire to be, a cause of intoxi- 


supplied ab extra, as dresses and jewels requi 
cation yet not having the name of wine, a weapon of Cupid other 
than the flowers which serve as his arrows." 

b. And so too in the case of the others—derived from high spirits, 
de. Now of ‘Loveliness’ (kánti—§ 125). 

Text. 

Loveliness, No. 120. This same * Brillianey,’ when increased . 
by love which adds greatly to the attractions of the woman loving, be- ——— 
comes * Loveliness.’ ; 


Brilliancy. 


* She now enter 


COMMENTARY. 

a. That is to say—‘ brilliancy’ (8 129) when much-increased by tl 
arising of love, takes the name of ‘loveliness :—-as is ‘exemplified 
“Her two eyes past 


a b. Now of * Radianey’ (dipti—§ 125). 
Text. 
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COMMENTARY. 
a. As is exhibited in the description of Chandrakalá, in my play 
of the same name :—e. g. 
“ She is the ecstasy of youthfulness—the laugh of the abundance of l 
excessive beauty,—the ornament of the face of the earth,— the subju. 
gation of the minds of the young men." * 
b. Now of ‘Sweetness’ (mádhurya—8 125). 
Text. 

Sweetness. No. 182. ‘Sweetness’ is pleasingness in all kinds 
of states—whether sick, naked, in exile, fc. Se. 
COMMENTARY. i 

a. For example—take the following passage from the drama of 
B'akuntalá :— 
“The lotus is beautiful even when clogged with conferve,—even 
the dark spots of the gentle Moon enhance her beauty. This slender 
- maid, though clad in bark, is most charming,— for of gentle forms | 

pray, what is Nor the ornament ?" 
b. Now of ‘ Boldness’ (pragalbhatá—8 125). 
Text. 

Boldness, No. 183. ‘Boldness’ is the being devoid of fear. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. For example: — 

“These women make their lover their slave) by hugging when 
ged, by kisses in return when kissed, and by bites when bitten." | 
b. Now of‘ Meekness’ (audárya—§ 125). 

Text. 
 Mecknesa, No. 134. ‘Meekness’ is mildness at all times. 


Pic COMMENTARY. 

d Shs utters no harsh word—though my offence is prov 

Haake xo ftown, she throws not on the ground, in testy 109° 
nt of her ear :-—bist towards the face of her female frien per 

her from without through the lattice, she only turii — 

' with cara.” 

‘Constancy’ (dhairya— § 125). 
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Text. 


Constancy: No. 135. By ‘ constancy’ is here meant the state 
of mind called steadfastness, unattended with self-praise. 


For example take Málutt, Act ii., preferring death to marriage 
with any other then her beloved. 

«Jet the full moon, agonizing to separated lovers, blaze in the sky ; 
let Love scorch me,—what can he do beyond death? My father is 
beloved and honoured, my mother of unblemished descent, and so too 

nothing,—I no longer exist,—nor will I consent 


my family ;—But Tam 
toexist if, honourably descended as Iam, Iam forced to wed with 


a. 


other than the man J love. 
b. Now of ‘Fun’ (délé—§ 125). 
Text. 
No. 136. The mimicking of a lover in respect of 


Fun. 
and loving speeches, which his fondness 


the manners, dress, ornaments, 
had moved him to employ, they call ‘Fun.’ 
COMMENTARY. 

a. For example we find Pérvati reminded of her making fun of 
S'iva in the following in vocation. 

* May Párvatí protect the world, —playfully mimicking S'iva,—hav- 
ing as a enake-bracelet the creeping root of a lotus instead of the cobra 
da capello, and having made the cluster of her locks into a wild top- 

| knot such as is cultivated by S'iva and other ascetics.” 

| _b. Next of the ‘Flutter of delight’ (vildsa—-§ 125). sf 
TEXT. d 
No. 137. But let that peculiarity in movement, in 
tting, or in the action of 
the sight, for instance, of 


i ues of de- 
H . : 
Es the way of standing, or s! 


the mouth or eyes, &e., which is caused by 
the desired one, be called the ‘ Flutter of delight.’ 
CoMMENTARY. 


a. Asan example take Médhava’s account 
recognizing him,—Act I. sc. 2. 

“ Meanwhile there was manifested a certain trium 
Love's teaching, the wondrousness of which transcen 
gn, raising an agitation in the long-eyed 


of Málati's manner om 
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; | 

the winds my self-command,—so richly was this specimen of Lovey | 

teaching diversified with all that is exquisite.” 1 

b. Next of ‘Simplicity in dress’ (vichchhitti—§ 125), 
Text. 


86 The Mirror of Composition, 


Simplicity in No. 138. ‘Simplicity in dress,’ which adds ty 
dress. loveliness,* consists in the employment of litt 


ornament. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. Asan illustration see the instructions in the following line if 
Miyha, canto VIII. v. 70. 
“The body cleansed by ablution with pure water, the lip adored | 
by the lustre of the chewed betel, a thin white robe,—let thus much I 
constitute the decoration of fluttering dames,—provided he be n4 | 
fancy-free,—in which case a more elaborate toilet may have to be putin | 
requisition to produce an impression.” 
b. Next of the * Affectation of indifference’ (vivvoka—§ 125). 
TEXT. | 

Affectation of No. 199. But‘ Affectation of indifference’ is the 
indifference. showing of disrespect even towards a desired objet 
through execeding haugiitiness. | 


COMMENTARY. 

a. For example :— . i 

“Who, while they do find good qualities, make great allegations f | 
fault, —who would rather yield their lives than look their lover fati 
he face,—whose very aflirmation even in regard to what they 907 d 
ngly desire is negative,—inay those women--of a nature strats i 

ent from the three worlda—be auspicious to thee!” , 
Next of ‘Hysterical delight’ (Kilukinchita—§ 125). 

= Text. 

No. 140. The commingling of smiles 
weeping with unwet eyes, laughter, alarm 
n the t produced, for instance, by mee UP 
we call * Hysterical delight.’ 

(MENTARY. 
ollowing from the poem 


m TE 
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« Even in her joy, the taper-limbed girl repulsed her lover's hand— 

not wishing to repulse i 
wept ravishingly without a tear.” 

b. Next of the * Mute involuntary expression of affection’ (moft- 


yita.) 


t,—chid him amid the sweetest smiles, and 


TEXT. 
Mute involun- No. 141. Her mind being taken up by the 
tary expression of 3 E c 
iiffaction: thought of him,—when her lover is, for instance, 


talked of,—her seratehing her ear, or the like, they call a * Mute in- 
voluntary expression of affection.’ 
a. As an example take the gestures of the woman from which the 
speaker of the following lines infers her love for his friend. 

« Q fortunate man! when they begin to speak about thee, that man 
has an inclination to scratch her ear, a yawn comes to her lotus: uth, 
and she stretches all her limbs.” 

| b. Next of the * Aflected repulse of a. lover's endearments’ ( utta- 
mila—§ 125). 
: TEXT. 

Affected repulso No. 142. When he takes her hair, her bosom, or 

of a lover's en- R Eo ape 
her lip, &e.,—the prohibition “ Don't? —whether 


dearments. 
conveyed by the shaking of the head or the hand,—through agitation, 
* Affected repulse 


even when she is delighted, is what they eall the 
ofa lover's endearments.’ 
COMMENTARY. 

AB For example the prohibition may be expressed by the hand as 
Eo the following instance. 
» i When her lover bit her cherry-lip, 
equally comparable to the tender leaf,—an express 
MD Was as it were uttered by that limb of the gi 
ed shrilly upon it.” 
ue Next of Flaster’ (vibhrama—§ 125). 
C TENT. 
No. 143. "The applicati 
Places, through hurry arising from dabghtonst 
as the arrival of tl loved one, 18 V 

i anita of pho ta 


ru 


friend £o the hand, being both 

ion of sympathetic 

rl as the bracelet —— 
& 
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COMMENTARY. 

a. For example :— 

“ Having heard her beloved approaching outside, she—not havin 
yet completed her toilet—applied to her forehead the black antimony 
intended for her eyes, to her eyes the lac-dye intended Jor her lips, H 
and to her cheek the patch which should have decorated the centre of — 


the forehead.” 
b. Next of ‘Voluptuous gracefulness, (lalita—§ 125). 
Text. 4 
Volupiuons No. 144. Let the disposition of the limbs with | 
gracefulness. 


elegant delicacy be called * Voluptuous gracefulness’ | 
COMMENTARY. 
4. As isexemplified in the demeanour of the heroine of the following | 
verses from the poem of Mágha, canto VIL. v. 18. | 
"She walked with a step languid through love, with her anklet f 
sounding with a graver music than when in brisker movement, with 
her lotus-like left foot gracefully dancing, while planting the other ont 
not so coquettishly." 
b. Next of ‘ Arrogance’ (mada—8 125). 


Text. T. 
am 
Arrogance, No. 145. ‘Arrogance’ is a change produced 1) | 
the pride of prosperity, youth, &e. r \ 
COMMENTARY. 


a. For éxample we have Arrogance* rebuked in the follo) | 
- verses. | 


“ Exalt not thy conceit, though on thy cheek there shines, O° | 
by thy lover's hand, a flower-bud designed as an ornament. Is 
hinkest thou, the recipient of such decorations ?—wer® 
the trembling of the lover's hand is an unfriendly obstacles 
44 40 cool and collected that his hand never trembles ¢ 


J 
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TEXT. 
Bushfulness. No. 146. Through modesty, not to speak even 
when one ought to speak, is what we mean by ‘ Bashfulness.’ 
COMMENTARY. 
| a. For example :— 
* Being asked after her health, by me who had come from afar, she 
| answered nothing ; but her two eyes bathed in tears told all that she 
had suffered in my absence and now felt af my return.” 
b. Next of ‘ Pining’ (/apana—$ 125). 
TEXT. 
Pining. No. 147. ‘Pining’ is the conduct arising from 
a possession with love in separation from the beloved one. 
| COMMENTARY. 
a. For example take these verses of mine. 
** She pours forth sighs, and rolls upon the grounl; she looks out 
upon your road, and long she weeps ; she flings hither and thither her 
weak tendrils of arms ;—morcover, O dear to her as life !—longing to 
A be re-united with you even in her dreams, she yearns for sleep, but 
i her hapless fate bestows it not.” Dt 
| b. Next of ‘Silliness’ (maugdhya—§ 125). 
Text. E 
Silliness. No 148. The asking, as if from ignorance, even í 
: of what she perfectly well knows, in the presence of her lover,—this 
E is called * Silliness’ by those who know things rightly. 


COMMENTARY. 

a, For example,—in the following vers 
well that pearls are oblained from the sea, asks, 
simplicity — 
* My lord, what trees are they, andin what village, and by whom - 
planted, of which the seed pearls of my bracelet are the fruit?” : 
b. Next of Distractedness’ (vikshepa—$ 125). 

i Text. ; 
Distractedness, No. 149. The half arranging one’s orn 
Uy gazing in every direction, and a partial blabbing 


es, the heroine knowing very 
with touching — 
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COMMENTARY. 

a. For example :— 

“Her hair is half loosened, and in like manner she but partly 
forms the ornamental mark on her forehead ;—something of a secret 
she gives utterance to, and startledly the slender dame gazes in every 
direction." 

b. Next of ' Impetuous curiosity’ (Autéhala—§ 125). 


Texr. 
Impetuous cu- No. 150. Letthelively desire to behold a pleasant 
riosity. object be called * Impetuous curiosity." 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For example, impetuous curiosity appears in the lively desire 
of the ladies to get a sight of the king entering the city with his bride, 
—as described in canto VII. of the Jtaghwvans'a, the Tth verse of which 
here follows. 
* One lady, withdrawing the foremost foot, which was supported by 
the female decorator employed in tingeing it with lac-dye, dripping % 
it was with the pigment, neglecting all gracefulness of gait, traced a 
path stained by the lae-dye up to the window which she hurried to 
look out at." 
b. Next of* Giggling’ ( hasita—§ 125). 
Trex. 
Giggling. No. 151. But ‘Giggling’ is aimless laughter 
resulting from the outbursting of youth. 
COMMENTARY. 
= œ For example:— ] 
“Since the slender-limbed one has again laughed without a reason - 
he of the flower-tipped arrows is establishing his rule withi i 
: Next of ‘ Trepidation’ (chakita—8 125). 


J 


Texr. f on 
No. 152, « Trepidation,’ is agitation from fear, © 
9m whatever cause, 


MMENTARY, aa 
VIII. v. 24n, from the pastes? 
Cather ae 
aoe: : 


ub? 


v. 
í : 
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when struck on the thigh by the passing fish, the fair- 
ss of agitation. The ladies are nervous—O 


in sports ;—how much more, then, 
m 


«Trembling, 
Jimbed one fell into exce 
exceedingly—even without a cause, 
when there is a cause—such as this bumping of a fish against one 
p. Next of‘ Sportiveness’ (keli—§ 125). 
TEXT. 


F : E ^ : , 
Sportiveness. No. 153. Playing when walking about with one's 


lover is called ‘ Sportiveness.” 
COMMENTARY. 
a, For example :— 
c Her lover, unsuccessful in removing from her eye, with his breath, 
the pollen. of the flower which had got into ié, the bold and high- 


plump-breasted damsel pushed away with a knock of her bosom upon 


his.” 
b. Now, as regards the amatory demeanour of the artle 
unmarried of the fair sex, we have to remark as follows. 
TEXT. 


Misusesem No- 154, When looked at, she exhibits bashful- 
an enamoured 5 
to his face : she looks 


ss and the 


ness, and never returns the look 


artless girl. 
; at her beloved either furtively or when he is walking about, or after 
t he has passed. Even after having been many times asked, she usually 


answers her lover something in a stammering tone, slowly, and with ; 


P down-looking, She ever attentively hearkens to a conversation 
about hi > ; 

out him carried on by others, —turmng her eyes elsewhere ;—thus 
acts a girl when enamoured of her lord. 

COMMENTARY. 
a, . n 

E. Now, as regards the amatory demeanour of all heroines we have 
to remark as follows. 

TEXT. 


E oe No. 155. She wishes her beloved to remain long 
ingeneral, near her; she goes not within the range of his vision. 
ME one gcoasion, under the pretence of covering Or 
A E ‘i she will, display plainly her armpit, her breasts, or - 
an PN She gratities the attendants of her beloved by words 
" ` ngs j—she places confidence in his friends and | 

With great respect. In the midst of her female friends she 

slie bestows upon him all hor wealth ; she sleeps 

|| NEC f. Satya Vrat Shastri Collectior aS 
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sleeps, grieves in his grief and rejoices in his joy. Standing in the 
line of his sight, from a distance she ever gazes on her beloved. She 
speaks to his attendants in his presence. On beholding any symptom 
of fondness in him, she laughs with delight. In like manner, she 
scratches her ear, loosens and ties up her hair, yawns, and stretches 
her limbs, or catches up a child and kisses it. She begins making the 
ornamental mark on the forehead of her female friend ; —she writes on 
the ground with the point of her toe, and looks up with a sidelong 
glance. She bites her lip, and looks on the ground when she speaks to 
her beloved, and quits not the spot where her lover is to be seen. She 
goes to his house on any sort of pretence of business. Anything given 
to her by her lover, having placed on her person, she long gazes at. 
She ever rejoices in his society, and in his absence she is miserable, 
and thin. Greatly does she admire his disposition, and she loves 
whatever is dear to him. She asks from him, as keepsakes, things of 
little value; and when sleeping she turns not her back on him. In 
his presence, she gives way to the blameless moods of trembling, 
stammering, &e., mentioned under $166. Kindly and blandly does 
the fond dame converse with him. Among these points of demeau- 
our here enumerated, the more bashful gestures belong to the young 
wife, those of which the modesty is of a medium description to the 
middle class of heroines—see $ 98,—and those where modesty hus 


waned to heroines who are the wives of others, and dames maturely 
bold, and courtesans. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. Ás amere hint of what is meant, take my verses here following: 


e 
Even when I draw near her, this one sceing, yet pretending not to 


Eoo her armpit adorned by fresh nail-scratehes.” 


Text, 
Meansavailublo 


for re. No. 156, By sending of letters, by soft looks and 


O a lad 
eal AS 
Iur her affec. gentle words, and by sending female messengers, ib 18 


sentiments, agreed by the learned that a woman may reveal her 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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CoMMENTARY. 


Nest, then, of female messengers. 
TEXT. 
What females No, 157. Female messengers may be a friend, an 
may serveas mes- +. a slave-girl, a foster-sister, a neighbour, a girl, 


gongers 
a wandering ascetic, a workwoman, & female artist, &c.; and likewise 


a. 


es ————"—" 


one’s self. 
COMMENTARY. 


By a‘ workwoman’ is meant a washer-woman, or the like. By 
ant a woman who makes pictures, or the like. 


| By the ‘ &e.' are meant female purveyors of betel-nut, perfumers, and 


À the like. Among these, the ‘friend, acting as a messenger, may be 
r of the heroine's sad case in the verses, quot- 


a. 
a ‘female artist’ is me 


recognised in the narrato 
ed under § 147, beginning as follows :— 
* She pours forth sighs," &e. 


b. One acting as messenger for one’s self may be recognised in the 


following lines of mine. 

«O traveller,—thou seemest thirsty ;—why, 
where? ‘There is none here to present the slightest obstacle—do drink 
water in this house, or, es L seeretly mean, quaf the sweels of amorous 
enjoyment." 

c, And these (§ 157) serve the hero also as messengers to the 


then, goest thou else- 


heroine. 
d. The author next mentions the qualifications ofa female mes- 
senger, 


TEXT. 
oe miia — No.109. Her qualifications are skill in the lighter 
vmale à 
Tessengor, arts, perseverance, fidelity, penetration, à good me- 
mory, sweetness, readiness to understand a. joke, and fluency of speech. 
Theso women too—as well as the heroines mentioned under $ 18—8re — 
in their own line, either of the first elass, of tlie "lowest, or of the "n $ 
intermediate order of merit. : 
COMMENTARY 
a. “These, —that is to say these female messengers. 
a Now, as for the ‘rival’ mentioned under § 63 as one tJ 
substantial ingredients! in poetry :— 
TEXT. 
9. The ‘rival,’ or opponent of the hero, 


sinful person, 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Colle 
ax 
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COMMENTARY. 

As is Ravana in respect of Ráma. 

a. Now, having fully explained the * substantial’ 
Excitants of poetic Flavour, we have to remark: upon the second division 
of the two mentioned under § 62—viz. the Excitants which ENHANCE 
the Flavour which is more essentially dependent on the others. 


division of the 


TEXT. 


No. 160. The ‘Enhancing Excitants’ (uddipana-vibhiva) are those 
which enhance the Flavour. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. And these ‘enhancing excitants’ are as follows :— 


The Excitants — No, 16]. The gestures, &er of any principal 
Specified whic! 


h 9 a 
enhance the Fla. Character (§ 63,) and in like manner places and 
yonr, times, &c. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. By the ‘ &.’ after * gestures,’ are meant beauty, decorations, and 


the like. Dy the *&c. after ‘times,’ are meant, the moon, sandal- 
wood ointment, the voice of the Cuculus Indicus, the hum of bees, and 
the like. 


Of these the moon as enhancing the sentiment of the scene, 
may be exemplified as in these lines of mine, “ Resting his rays—4s 


tf they were a hand—which the word kara also means in Sanskrit —on 
the swelling bosom of the eastern hill from which the mantle of the co- 
vering of darkness had fallen off, the moon kisses the face of the eastern 4 
horizon which opened its eyes—viz, the lilies that expand when Ww 
moon rises, 

b. Of what Flavour cach of th 
icing excitant, will be 
ef ug, &o. 


ese ($ 160) ix the appropriately en- 
mentioned when describing each Flavour :— 


ow, having given an acount of the Excitants mentioned 
NEL next to speak of ths CEnsuanta! which also give rise 


Texr. 
No, 162, That which, displaying an externa! 0 
eal, ‘ioned by its appropriate causes, in | 
5 reckoned, in Poetry and the 


Collection. X 
2 ^ 
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CoMMENTARY. 
That gésture or the like which, manifesting externally the 


d. 
in the mind of Ráma, or the like, by the appropriate 


Y Jove, &c. excited 


causes,—by Sita, 
light, for instance, as an enhancer of the sentiment, —is called, in or- 


dinary life, an EFFECT of love, or the like,—this, in poetry and the 
is, on the other hand, called an Exsvanr—because here it is of 


for example, as the principal cause, and the moon- 


drama, 
no importance what things are causes and effects as regards each other 
objectively, — the only consideration of importance being—what things, 


whether causes or Effects among themselves, serve as causes in respect 


of Flavour. See § tt: e. and 45. 
b. What, then; is this t Ensuant’—which you thus define ? To 


this he replies as follows : — 


Text. 
| The Ensuants No. 163. In the shape thereof are those feminine 
i enumerated. graces mentioned in the enumeration under § 125 
1 which result from bodily movement, and those graces which result 
n without bodily effort, and the involuntary indications of strong feeling 
K’ —§ 32. b., as well as other gestures than the iavoluntary,—so far as 


f these are effects which serve in poetry as causes, and are therefore 
| termed ensuants to distinguish them from effects simply. 
COMMENTARY. 


e. in the shape of Ensuants. And 
iment shall 


a. ‘In the shape thereof, —i. 
in regard to these,—what Ensuant is conducive to each sent 
be stated when describing these sentiments :— see § 209, ĝe. 

b. Among these Lnsuants the involuntary (sditwika) indications 


of strong feeling are defined as follows. 


Text. 


Aluvoluntary evi- No 164. Those changes in a human being are 
cea of feeling. called involuntary—or honest and spontancous— — 


_ Which arise from sincerity (sattwa). 


3 COMMENTARY. 

4% Sincerity—as we may here render the term which, 
losophy, stands for the cause of all that is best and 
omenal world—is a certain inward disposition w 


in 
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ously reveals the aooo of one’s soul where it does not interfere to 
modify the indication. 
Text. 

No. 165. These involuntary evidences of feeling differ from the 
Ensuants in general (§ 163) only in their taking their rise in honest 
sincerity. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. Asa stout bull differs from an ordinary specimen of the cow. 
kind,—such is the remainder which requires to be supplied in order to 
complete the sense of the text. 

b. Now, which are these? To this he replies. 

Text 

These specified. No. 166. Stupefaction (stambha), perspiration 
(sweda), and horripilation (romdncha), disturbance of speech (swara- 
bhanga), trembling (vepathu), change of colour (vaivarnya), tears 

| (ds ru), and fainting (pralaya),—these eight are what are called the 
Y involuntary evidences of strong emotion. 
COMMENTARY 
a. Among these— 
Text. 

And explained. No. 167. By Stupefaction is meant a prevention - 
of motion, by fear, or joy, or pain, &e. Perspiration is an exudation from 
the body, caused by love, or warmth, or toil, &c. Morripilation is A 
change in regard to the hair of the body, caused by joy, or surprise, or / 
fear, &c. What they call disturbance of speech, is stammering, occasion" 1 
ed by intoxication, or joy, or pain, &e. Trembling, means a shaking” 
ofthe body, arising from desire, aversion, fatigue, &e. Change a 

our is an alteration in the colour caused by sorrow, or intoxication d 
anger, &c. ‘Tears are water flowing from the eye, originating 
pe OF in grief, or in great joy. Fainting is the cessation. thr 
Brief, of motion and also—which distinguishes it from Wt" 

ion—of consciousness, 3 
... Commenrany. 3 


akade on end; m 


S 
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are wet with perspiration ; my mind, altogether withdrawn from all 
other objects, attains to great je 
b. Sootthe others —enwumerated in ($ 166). 
Now of the ‘ Accessories’ (8 32). 
TEXT. 
The ‘ Accessories’ —( vyabhich sri )- are 
those that more especially —which ts the force of the 
ngly—which is here the force of the abhi—go along 
ishable from,—the permanent 


y—even to absolute deity." 


C. 


The Accessories No. 168. 
in the production 
of Flavour. 
vi—co-operatir 
— whether immersed in or distingu 


with, 
agency ; aud thirty-three are kinds thereof. 


CoMMENTARY. 


"— ROT 


i a. For, in regard to Love, or the like, while it remains the main 
sentiment, Self-disparagement (nirvveda), and. other such things, are 
called * Accessories, inasmuch as they tend in the same direction, whe- 
ther obviously or covertly. 

b. Well—which are these? To this he replies. 


Text. 
| The Accessories No.169. Self-disparagement, Flurry, Depression, 
| specified. Weariness, Intoxication, Stupefaction, Sternness, 


dness, Arrogance, Death, 
sembling, Longing, 
Sickness, Alarm, 
e De- 


Distraction, Awaking, Dreaming, Demente 
Indolence, Impatience of opposition, Drowsiness, Dis 
Deran ment, Apprehension, Recollection, Resolve, 
Shame, Joy, Euvy, Despondency, Equanimity, Unsteadiness, 
bility, Painful Reflection, and Debate. 
CoMMENTARY. 
4. Among these, ‘ Self-disparagement’ (nirvveda—$ 169). 
TEXT. 
E 170. Self-disparagement consists in a dis-esteeming of oneself . 
3 m ne at arriving at the knowledge of the Truth—that the — — 
Nt» illusion and God alone is the real existence, or in consequence. 2 
mom or of bitter jealousy, —this leading to depression ($ 172) — E 
Ursa reflection (§ 201), tears, sighs of expiration, changes ofeolo — 
LR ighs of inspiration, Brus 
k COMMENTARY. À 


mg from a knowledge of ihe truth, or #a 
thereto, called vairágya, which mi 
: A 
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* AJas! T have pounded down a conch-shell with convolutions from 
left to right,* wishing to mend a chink left in an earthen jar by a 
: » ren d 
grain of (ed for I have devoted and sacrificed my divine nature of 
2 J A ” 
Man to the illusive enjoyments of the world. 
Text. ] 
Flurry. No. 171. ‘Flurry’ (ávega—§ 169—-) means dis- | 
turbance. When it is occasioned by rain, it is shown in the shape of | 
distress in the limbs ; when occasioned by some portentous phenomenon, N 


it shows itself as petrifaction of the limbs; when occasioned by fire, as 


perplexity ab & smoke, &c.; when occasioned by the invasion, &e. of 
a hostile king, flurry is manifested in the getting ready one’s weapons 
and elephants, &c.; when occasioned by wild or excited elephants or 
the like, it is shown in paralysis, trembling, &c.; when occasioned by 
the wind, i appears as perplexity about dust, &c.; when occasioned 
by something desirable, it appears as rejoicings ; and when occasioned 
by something undesirable, as grievings ;—and so its other modifications. 
are to be understood according to circumstances. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Among these, there may be Flurry occasioned by an enemy ;— 
as.for example in the Raghuvans‘a, canto 11, v. 69. 


“He, not regarding the king, who was call; CATA hast |? 
Ad in the Hiei Bin, 10 was calling out ‘Hail! hail!’ kept 


flames of à ta's elder brother his glance whie flashed 
or wrath against the Kshattras, whilst the eye-balls fiercely 


| Projected,” 

es b. Exampl i 

OR ples of phe others may be inferred according to this sam- 
i Tation, which may therefore suffice. 


€. Next of ‘Depression’ (dainya—g 169 )) 


Depreasi x Text, 
i » 1/2. Depression, arising from misfortune, 
8 Which show, 


- s itself in squalor, &c. 


old : , 
nly t IN Sn blind, reclines on the bedstead; of the 


00d news of the gon, al pow season is at hand, and there is — 
onshsliell is li ^ ‘containing the carefully collected - 

E ensure prosperity to the hougo in which it 
Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. i 
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| ; : ; 
oil-drops is broken ;—so, looking sorrowfully at her daughter-in-law 
weak through pregnancy, the mother-in-law takes a good long ery.” 
. b. Next of ‘weariness’ (s 'ama—8 169) 
TEXT. 
Weariness, No. 173. Weariness is fatigue, arising from indul- 
gence, travel, &e., and occasioning sighing, drowsiness, &e, 
b COMMENTARY. 
a. Vor example :— 
“Tender as the Acacia Sirisa, straightway, when yet close to the 
city, having gone hastily but three or four steps, Sítá used the frst [e 
fears to fall from the eyes of. Rima—unmoved by any thought of his : 
own hurd fate—by exclaiming many a time, * Oh—how far is it that we : 
have to go?” e 
5. Next of ‘ Intoxication’(mada—§ 169). ae 


TEXT. 


Intozicatiun, No. 174. ‘Intoxication’ ıs a combination of 
QUEMA aiok A confusion and delight occasioned by the employment 
tera, of wine. By this, the best kind of man is put to 
sleep ; while your middling deseription of man laughs and sings, and he 


that is of the baser sort talks rudely and blubbers. 


CoMMENTARY. 
f 2 
a. For example—take @ verse from Mágha, canto 10; v. 12. 
“The joke was a-foot, entertaining through the invention of indirect 


witty speeches, ludicrously revealing profound secrets, vs the part of 
T dames brilliantly elevated by triple draughts* of wine. 
b. Next of 'Stupeíaetion' (jadatà—$ 169). 
'TExT. j 
Stupefaction, No. 175. Let * Stupefaetion' signify ineapeaiy for - 
action, occasioned, for example, by seeing, OF heann WE i 
tremely agreeable or disagreeable. In this case ther. is a gazin 


unwinking eyes, silence, &e. 
; . — CoxMENTARY. 


in the 
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their eyes, dull with weeping, mutually fixed on one another, as if they 
were figures in a painting." 

b. Next of ‘Sternness’ (ugratá—$ 169). 

TEXT. 

Sternness. No. 176. Let ‘Sternness’ be the harshness which 
arises from rude valour, or from another's offences, &c. In this case 
we have perspiration, shaking of the head, reviling, striking, &c. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. For example—see the sternness of Mddhara,—Act V.;—ad- 
dressing dgho ghanta who was going to immolate Málatt. 

“On the head of thee who hast raised the sword, for destruction, 
against that body which shrinks even from the blows of a soft 
“sirisha’-flower, where the sentiment associated with the blows is no 
other than the sportive humour of an affectionate female friend, may 
this my arm fall like the mace of Yama the god of death, untimely 
to take thee to the infernal regions. 

b. Next of ‘Distraction’ (moha—8 169). 


Texr. 

Distraction. No. 177. By ‘Distraction’ is meant perplexity, 
arising from fear, or grief, or impetuosity, or painful recollectiony— 
causing giddiness, falls, staggerings, failure of sight, &c. 

COMMENTARY. 
a, For example—see the JKuinára-sambhava, canto 8, v. 73. 
: “The goddess of love was for a moment as it were benefited by the 
à distraction arising from this sharp affliction, which paral lysed the action 
of her faculties, —she being thus, for the moment, unconscious of her 
— husband's fate.” 
04. Next of ‘Awaking’ (vibodha—g 169). 


3 No. 178. ‘ Awaking’ means the return of con- 
, Irom causes that remove sleep, 


of limbo, twinkling of the eyes, 
sa the more strictly conse 


and occasioning yawns, 
and the reviewing o» one’s — 
quential if the person awaking 


ease to exist when he ccases to 


that his limbs c, 
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COMMENTARY, 
a. For example :— 
* These women, keeping their bodies unmoved in order not to awake 
their husbands, having been, though the last to fall asleep, yet the first 


to awake, do not even unclasp the: circling embrace of the listless 
| arms of their lovers enjoying repose after the lassitude consequent on 


a 
1 
3 


long indulgence." 
b. Next of ‘Dreaming’ (swapna—$ 169). 
Text. 
Dreaming, No. 179. But ‘Dreaming’ is a sleeping person's, 
notion of objects, which is a cause of anger, or of agiation, or fear, or 
debility, or joy, or grief, &c. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For example—Megha-dúta, v. 100. 
* Frequently indeed do the tear-drops of the deities of the spot fall, 
| large as pearls, on the buds of the trees, as they behold me with arms 
outstretched in empty space for the sake of stringently embracing 
thee whom I fondly imagine myself to have obtained somehow or other 
in the visions of a dream!” 
b. Next of ‘Dementedness’ (apasmára —§ 169). 
TEXT. 

Dementedness. No. 180. But by ‘Dementedness’ is meant a dis- 
turbance of mind occasioned by such a thing as the influence of one 
of the planets ;—this leading to falls, tremblings, perspiration, foam- 
ings at the mouth, slavering, &e. » 

COMMENTARY. "i 
look at the ocean as described by Mágha, m f. 


a. For example: 
v. 72. 

* He doubted whether the US of the Rivers i. e. the Ocean, elin gi 
to the earth, foaming, and roaring, and tossing high his hug 
like wanton arms, were not one possessed.” 

b. Next of ‘Arrogance’ (garvva-—$ 169). 

Text. 

Arrogance. No. 181. ‘Arrogance’ i 
or beauty, or learning, or greatness c of family, 
gons coquettish Bine 


“Whilst Z bear arms, what need of other weapons? What is not 


L. 
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achieved by my weapon, by whom will it be achieved 2” 


$ b. Next of ‘ Death’ (marana—§ 169) 
d TEXT. 
: Death, No. 182. ‘Death’ is the quitting of life, this 


being occasioned by weapons or otherwise, and leading to the falling 
down of the body, &c. 
COMMENTARY. 

4. For example, Raghuvans a, canto 11. v, 20. 
“ Wounded in the heart by the irresistible arrow of that Cupid 
; Ráma, the femaw fiend departed to the dwelling of Life's lord—viz, ' 
j the god of death—being sprinkled with her i smelling blood as a 
woman going to the dwelling of her life's lord or lover, is sprinkled 
with sweetly smelling sandalwood unguent.” 

b. Next of‘ Indolence' (dlasya— 169). 


Tzxr. 
Tndolence. No. 183. : Indolence’ is an aversion to movement, 
this being occasioned by fatigue, or pregnancy, &c., and being a cause 
of yawning, continuing seated, &c., 


COMMENTARY., 


a. For example :— 

“She no longer adorns her person, 
female friend, but, indolent, t 
= long seated, yawns,” 


el 
ue 


nor does she converse with her 
hrough the load of pregrancy, the girl, 


b. Next of § Impatience of Opposition’ (amarsha—8 169), 


Tex, 
No. 184. ‘Im 


‘ patience of opposition’ is a deter- 
mination of purpose occasioned by censure, abuse, 
‘pect, &e., and leading to redness of the eyes, shaking of the head, 

the brows, violent abuse, &e, 


tamely suffering the insult 
did, the bow of my divine 


= eg 
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. TEXT. 
Drowsiness, No. 185. ‘Drowsiness’ is a contraction of the 


mental faculties, occasioned by fatigue, exhaustion, intoxication, &e., 
and causing yawning, closing of the eyes, deep inspirations, relaxation, 
of the muscles, &c. 

COMMENTARY 

a. Forexample:— 

“She is as it were pictured in my heart, with her eyes half closed 
through drowsiness, as she uttered words partly with sense and partly 
unmeaning, in which the syllables were languidly articulated.” 

b. Next of * Dissembling’ (@vahitthéd—§ 169). 

Text. 

Dissembling. No. 186 ‘Dissembling’ is the hiding of appear- 
ances of joy, &c., this being caused by fear, or dignified importance, or 
modesty, &e., and leading to employment in some other matter, or to 
language or looks, &c., directed otherwise than £o that in regard to 
which concealment of sentiment is aimed at. 


CoMMENTARY. 

a. For example—Kuméra-sambhava, canto 6, v. 84. 

* Whilst thus the divine sage spoke, Párvatí, at her father’s side, ‘ 
holding down her head, counted the leaves of the lotus with which she l 
played.” 

b. Next of ‘Longing’ (autsukya—§ 169) 

Text. 
Longing. No. 187. ‘Longing’ is impatience of the lapse 


of time, occasioned by the non-attainment of a desired object, and 
causing mental fever, hastiness, perspiration, long sighs, &e. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. For example :— 
“There is that very husband who gained me 's a girl, an 


sume April nights, and the bold breezes wafting perfume fi 

Naucleas, and fragrant with the odours of the full-blown jasmine 
T too am the same :—but still my heart longs for the sport 
in the shape of toyings, under the ratan-trees on the 


Ve: 


Unguent to her limbs scratched by he 
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in it is the Flavour,—this is to be regarded’ as superfluous, because 
an ‘ Accessory,’ such as is exemplified in the present instance, is entitled 
(see § 47) to be called a * Flavour,’ since it is associated with the property 
of flavouring,—and therefore there was no occasion, tautologically, to 
make the assertion—true though it be. 

c. Next of ‘Derangement’ (wamdda—§ 169). 


Text. 
Derangement, No, 188. ‘ Derangement’ is a confusion of thought, 
arising from love, or grief, or fear, &c., and giving rise to inappro- 
priate laughter, or weeping, or singing, or absurd talking, &e. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. For example :—take these verses of mine :— 

“ Brother bee! whilst wandering everywhere, hast thou seen her 
who is dearer to m than my life?" (Having attended to the 
humming of the bee, which sounds like the Sanskrit word om * yes'—the 
speaker continues joyfully—) * What !—dost thou say ‘yes’? Then 
quickly tell me, friend, what is she doing, and where is she, and how ?" 

b. Next of * Apprehension’ (s‘anké—§ 109). 


Text. 
Apprehension. No. 189. ‘Apprehension’ is the anticipation of 
evil from the cruelty of another, or from one's own misconduct, &c., 


this leading to changes of colour, trembling, side-looks, and dryness of 
the mouth. 


COMMENTARY, 
4. For example:— take these verses of mine :— 


“ Apprehensive of. discovery, at dawn, she long applies the sandalwood 


T rlover; she applies again and 
again the red dye to her lip wounded by his teeth,—the tender-limbed 


one all the while startledly casting her eyes around,” 
Next of * Recollection’ (smriti—g 169), 


Text, 


sed oe 


inei tesi unius 


nom 
a, 
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COMMENTARY. 


a. For example :—take these verses of mine :— 

“O how well I recollect that ever-smiling face of the lotus- 
eyed one, bashfully held down on seeing her female friend smiling, 
when I, artfully directing my eyes somewhat in seme direction, in 
some measure caught her eye, which would not consent to meet my direct 


glance,—that eye of hers thé pupil of which was dilated in a sidelong 


fashion, as she stole what she fancied an unobserved look at me!” 
b. Next of * Resolve’ (mati—§ 169). 
TEXT. 5 
Resolve, No. 191. ‘Resolve’ consists in making up one’s 
mind upon a point by attention to the rules of morality, &c., whence 
there arise smiles, confidence and delight, and self-satistiedness 


COMMENTARY. 

a, For example—(S'akuntalá, Act T.) 
* Undoubtedly she js fit to be married by a Kshattriya, because mg E 
virtuous mind is enamoured of her. For in all doubtful points the E 3 
dictates of the conscience are the guide of the virtuous.” X 


b. Next of ‘ Sickness’ (vyddhi—§ 169). 
Text. 

Sickness. No. 192. ‘Sickness’ means a fever, for example, y 
arising from humours, &e., and causing a wish to lie on the ground, or 
causing trembling, &c. 3 

COMMENTARY. PA" 

a. When this consists of inflammation, as in fever, then there is - 
a wish to lie on the cold earth, &c. When it consists of cold, as in 
agues, then there are tremblings, dc. Examples of this are evident — 
and need not be here cited. 
` bo Next of ‘Alarm’ (trása—$ 169). 


Text. 
Alarm. No. 193. ‘Alarm,’ occasioned by thund 
ning, meteors, &c., causes tremblings, &c. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. For example, e U ki v 
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hands like the tender leaf quivering, attracted the look even of their 
female companions. 

b. Next of ‘Shame’ ( vrédá—8 169). 

TEXT. 

Shame. No. 194. ‘Shame’ is the absence of boldness, 

eausing the face to hang down, &e., in consequence of misconduct, 
COMMENTARY. 

«4. For example :— 

“O how well I recollect” Se. (see § 190. a.) 

l. Next of ‘Joy’ (harsha—§ 169). 

Text, 

Joy. No. 195. But ‘Joy’ is mental complacency, on 
the attainment of a desired object, which occasions tears and sobbings, 
&c. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. For example :— 

“ Having long gazed on the countenance of his son, as a poor man 
gazes on that of a treasure-jar, the father, through the joy of his soul, 
could scarcely be contained 1n his body, like the ocean swelling up in 
full tide on the rise of the moon, which the ocean regards with a 
parental feeling, —the moon having, it is said, been produced by the 
churning 6j the ocean.” i 

5. Next of « Envy’ (asúyá—§ 169), 

, Text. 

Envy, No.196. : Envy’ is impatience of another's merits 
ma prosperity, arising from pride, and leading to the inveighing 
against faults, frowns, disrespect, signs of anger, Sc, 

Commenrany, 

a. For example— MágAa, canto 15. v, 1, 


“Well, the lord of Chedi (S'is'upála) Sola notendiro theha ER 


shown in that assembly by the son of Pándu ( Vuddhish[hira) to the 
enemy of Madhu, (Krishna, ) for the mind of the arrogant is intolerant 
of anothers advancement,” 

b. Next of « Despondeney' (visháda—8 169). 


D "zx. 
nilency, No, 197, But * Despondeney? isa loss of vigour 
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—arisiig’ from the absence of expedients to meet impending calamity; 
causing panting and sighing, and distress, and a seeking for aid, &e. 
COMMENTARY. 
a, For example—my verses :— 
“This thy top-knot, formed of a close twisted bunch of hair, while, 
j like an iron rod, it breaks my heart, like a black snake too, bites it." 
b. Next of‘ Equanimity' (dAriti—$ 169). 
TEXT. ; 
Equanimity. No 198. But Equanimity' is complete content- * 
J 


ment, arising from true knowledge, or from the arrival of a desired 
object, &e.; conducing to the production of amiable discourse, to cheer- 
ful liveliness, &e. x 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For example, my picture of a reformed reprobate :— 
* After having long oppressed the poor, and waged a war of alter- 


cation with my own people, and given no regard to the heavy punish- 
ments of another life--now, forsooth, this same body, for which I had 
collected stores of w th, has its wants satisfied by a handful of wild 


rice.” 
b. Next of * Unsteadiness’ (chapalatá—§ 169). 
Text. a 
Unsieadiness, No. 199. But 'Unsteadiness' is an instability 


arising from envy, aversion, desire, &c., and causing abuse, harsh lan- 
guage, and self-willedness, &e. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For example—a lady reproves, in the following address to a bee, k : 
the unsteadiness of her own fickle lover in going after a younger — — 


mistress. 
* Q bee! amuse your wanton mind with other flower-stalks th 


bear your handling. Why dost thou prematurely and unpro 
render useless the young juiccless bud of the unblown Jasmine?" 
b. Nextof* Debility’ (glíni—$ 169). ^ 
‘TEXT. à 
t Debility’ is an unl 


Mal 


. Dobility, 
from enj 
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CoMMENTARY. | 


a. For example—Uttara-ráma-charita :— 

“Long and bitter sorrow, withering her heart's flower like a tender 
young shoot severed frorn the stem, debilitates her pale and delicate 
frame as the autumnal heat the inner leaves of the ‘ketaki.’ 

b. Next of ‘ Painful reflection’ (chinté—§ 169). 

{ TEx?. 
^ Painful reflec. No. 201. ‘Painful reflection’ is meditation aris- 
tion, ing from the non-possession of a beloved object, pro- 
ducing desolateness, sighs, and foverishness. 
COMMENTARY. 
A a. For example—my verses :— 

í “ Leaning thy check upon thy hand, and thus, iz appearance, joining 
with the expanded lotus its enemy the moon, what dost thou mourn- 
fully revolve, fair one, in thine inmost heart ?" 

b. Next of ‘ Debate’ (vitarka—§ 169). 


Text. 
Debate, No. 202. ‘Debate’ is discussion, originating in 
doubt, and causing one to shake the brows, the head, or the finger. 


COMMENTARY. 


4. For example :— 


“ What,—has he been stopped by some lover?” &c. (sce § 121. 'a.) 
Others than 


cr dd b. And as for the statement—see § 168-—that 

the definition of these thirty-three are kinds of * Accessory, —this was 
p intended to include also things analogous ; the author 
. therefore proceeds to remark as follows ; — 

A Tex. 


No. 203. « Love,’ also (§ 206,) &c., in reference to several of the 
ours, may be * Accessories’ (8 202. b). 


Commentary, 


for example, the * Erotic" 1 
ditions —§ 206—is denot- 
t remain —hbeing indispen- 
T Aahe conditions—§ 206, — 
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$ 202. b.)—applies to it,—the comic element, where not the principal 
one, serving, in * Romeo and Juliet for exqmple, to enhance the effect 
of the erotic. 

b. This has been declared—by the Dhwanikára—(as already re- 
marked under § 32. c.) as follows:—* Only when inseparably per- 
manent in the Flavour of any given composition, does a * condition’ 
(bhdva) take rank as the PERMANENT one” (—$ 205). 

ec. Then in respect of what Flavour may what ‘ conditions’ perma- 
nent, when principal, serve as * Accessories ?’ To this he replies :— 

Text 
Which Flavoura No. 204. In the ‘Erotic’ and the ‘ Heroic’ 


may serve as Åc- , s k e r : E 
s neato ia ($ 209,) * Mirth’ ($ 206)—is an appropriate Acces- 


sory, and so in the * Heroic’ is * Resentment’ held to be :—then, again, in 
the * Quietistic’—§ 209, * Disgust’ (§ 206) is declared to be an Accessory. 
The rest, besides this, may be inferred, for themselves, by those who 
can weigh their thoughts 
COMMENTARY. 
a. Now of the ‘permanent conditions’ (sthdyt-bhdva). 
TEXT. 

A permanent No. 205. That condition which neither those 
condition defined. akin to it nor those opposed to it can overpower, —the 
root of the sprout of Gustation (S 44 0.), this is held to be the * perma- 
nent condition,’ or main sentiment of the composition. 

CoMMENTARY. 

a.. As is declared by the Dhwanikdra—* This permanent’ condition, 
running through the other conditions like the thread of a garland, is 
not overpowered by them but only reinforced.” 

b. - He enumerates the divisions thereof. 

Text. 

The permanent No. 206. ‘Love’ or ‘ Desire’ (rati), ‘Mirtl’ 
P AS (húsa), ‘Sorrow’ (s'oka), * Resentment? (Arodha), 
*Magnanimity! (u£sdha), * Terror’ (bhaya), * Disgust’ Quguptá ), and 
‘Surprise’ (vismaya), —thus there are eight permanent conditions and 
there is also * Quietism" (sama). 

COMMENTARY. 

a, Among these— 
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TEXT. 1 
No. 207. ‘Love’ is a tendency ef the mind towards a thing th wis 
conformable to the mind ; by ‘Mirth’ is intended an expansion of the 
mind excited by absurdity of expression, &e. ; what is designated by 
the word ‘ Sorrow’ is a commotion of the mind oceasioned by the loss 
of a beloved object, &e. ; by ‘Resentment’ is meant a feeling of sharp- 
ness towards opponents; what is called * Magnanimity' is a steady ` 


1 audacity where any action has been entered upon; but ‘ Terror,’ oc- 
B 
7 casioning disturbance of mind, is what is produced by the power of 


K what is terrific ; * Disgust’ is aversion, arising in respect of any object, 
g from seeing or otherwise perceiving in it what is offensive ; but what is 
» meant by *Surprise' is an agitation of mind in regard to strange things 

that transcend the limits of the mundane ; * Quictism’ is the happiness 
2 arising from the repose of the soul in a state of indifference fo the 
` transitory concerns of time.” 


COMMENTARY. 
a. For example, —in the play of* Málati and Madhava,’ the per 
manent condition is ‘Love; in the * Nataka-melaka,’ * Mirth ;' in the 
‘Ramayana,’ *Sorrow; in the“ Mahabharata,’ * Quietism,' And so of 


the others. 

Why these con- b. And th 2n 1 
Aine are called » And these conditions are called permanent, be- 
permanent, cause these aro: ascertained, by the direct cognizance 


of men of taste, to be not destroyed, but on the contrary just reinforced, 
by other conditions, among these above enumerated, occurring, whether 


these be akin to or opposed to that one which happens tu be the main 
sentiment, 


€. Moreover— 


Text, 

No. 208. These,—the ‘ permanent’ (8 206), the ‘ accessory" (8 165), 

| and the ‘involuntary’ (§ 166),—are therefore enlled ‘ bhiva’ (which we 
have rendered * condition’ )—hbecause the 


y GIVE OCCASION FOR THE EX- 
ENCE OF (bhdvayanti) the * Flavours’ which depend upon the various 


y d estures or other indications of passion on the part of the actors. 


COMMENTARY. ^ 


as follows by the Dhwanikdra—* A‘ condition" 

d lakes the name it docs, in virtue of tue causing 
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of this Flavour to take place, through joy or sorrow or other things.” 
b. Now he states the divisions of * Flavour.’ 
Tx. 
ie laconrs "No. 209. The * Erotic (s ringéra), the ‘Comic’ 
enumerated, (hásya), the * Pathetic’ (karuna), the * Furious! (rau- 
| dra), the‘ Heroit (vira), the * Terrible’ (bhayanaka ), the * Disgustful’ 
(Libhatsa),and the Marvellous (adbhuta) : these eight are * Flavours’; 
and so is the * Quietistic’ (s dna) held to be by some. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Of these, Che * Erotic’ is first to be discussed. 
Text, 
The Erotic No. 210. By s'ringa—literally a * horn’ —which > 
described, sprouis from the head of a bull as a plant does from 2 


the earth—is meant the budding of love; and by the word s'ringra 
— from‘ s'ringam riehchhati, tt has the horn for its eause—is meant 
that ‘ Flavour,’ generally most manifest in the noblest natures, whieh 
has forits co tion the coming on or existence thereof—for one devoid 
-of that sentiment cannot enjoy it. Yn this.case let the substantial in- 
gredients($ 63) be the heroines,—excluding another's wife, and a cour- 


tezan if not honestly enamoured, (§ 111), the heroes, the * impartial" 
&e. ($ 70.) The moon, sandalwood ointment, the hum of bees, &e.,'are 
held to be ‘enhancers’ (8 160.) Motions of the eyebrows, and side- 
glances, &e., are found as its symptoms; and its ‘accessories’ may be 
any ($ 169) except ‘Sternness,’ ‘Death,’ * Indolenee, and ‘Disgust.’ 
Here the * permanent’ condition (§ 206) is * Love ;—and—aceurding to 
the fancy of the mythologists it is black-coloured, and its deity is 
Vishnu—uwaho in his incarnation as the amorous Krishna was remarkable 
Sor the darkness of his colour. 
CoMMENTARY. 

a. For an example—we have a case of the ‘ Erotic in the verses — 
quoted under § 3. b., beginning— s 

“ Perceiving that the house vas empty,” &e. NL 

à. Here a husband of the just-mentioned description, and 
the just-mentioned description, are the two ‘substantial 
‘§ 63 ;) the empty house is an enhancing * excitant,’ ($16 i 

fensuant’ (§ 32 5) the: RN e E 


- picture, or face to face, or in a dream. 
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man of taste, assumes the nature of what we call the Erotic’ Flavour. 


e. He mentions the divisions of this * Erotic flavour. 


TEXT. 
Yow, it is he > of two ki 3, Viz 
The Erotic No. 211. Now, it is held to be of two kinds, viz., 
subdivided. ‘separation’ and * union.’ 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Of these two—he descrites the former. 
TEXT. 
Love in separa- No. 212. But where excessive love does not 
tion, attain the beloved object, this is ‘separation.’ 
CoMMENTARY. 
a. ‘The beloved object’—i. e. the hero or the heroine. 
Text. 

This  subdi- No. 213. And let this Jove in separation bé of 
visse four kinds,—consisting of (1) * affection arising before 
the parties meet? (párva-rága), (2) ‘indignation’ (mina), (3) ‘the 
being abroad (pravása), and (4) the ‘sorrow’ (karuna) of one who 
has no hope of a re-union which yet is destined to take place. 

OMMENTARY. 

4. Among these four— 


Text. 
Add xem No.214. What is called ‘affection arising before 


gers tocach other. the parties meet’—i. e, while the parties are stran- 
gers to one another,—is the peculiar condition which belongs, before 
they have attained their wishes, to two persons mutually enamoured 
through having heard of or seen one another, And here the hearing 
may be from the mouth of a messenger, or a bard, ora female 
friend ; and the seeing may be by magic 


—as when Cornelius Agrippa, 
with his mirror, showed to Surr 


ey the lady Geraldine,—or in a 
In such a case the following 
ten are the conditions of love, viz. longing, thoughtfulness, remi- 
niscence, the mentioning the qualities of the loved one, anxiety, and 
discourse where the person addressed js not, confusion of "mindl 
sickness, stupefaction, and death. By ‘longing’ we mean wishing ; 


j ; 2a: 
thoughtfulness’ means the thinking about the means of attainment, 
&c.; and ‘confusion of mind’ me 
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between intelligent beings and things unintelligent. Tet discourse 
where the person add essed is not’ mean ravings, resulting from ex- 
treme confusion of mind. But ‘sickness’ means long sighs. paleness, 
emaciation, &e. *Stupefactiou! means au incapability of action whe- 
ther bodily or mental. 


The effects of COMMENTARY. 
love, nndor such 
circumstances, ex- 
emplified. order. 


a. "The rest is plain. Now for examples in their 


“May those naturally sweet, loving, and affectionate ways of the 
fair-eved one be all mine own, from which, i in our interviews, great love 
has arisen,—on the very imagining of which for 2 moment as possible, 
my heart dissolves in a flood of joy, so that the action of my external 
organs is stopped short.” 

Hoere we see the ‘longing’ of Madhava—Aet V.—who has become 
enamonred through seeing Malati face to face. 

5. “How shall E see the fawn-eved maid, the god of love's very 
treasure ?' Thus disturbed by thoughtfulness, the lover all night 
long goes not to sleep.” 

flere we have the * thoughtfulness’ of a lover who has become cna- 
moured through seeing a certain heroine by means of magic.—The 
distich is mine. 

c. In the verses, beginning, “O how well I recollect that ever- 
smiling face!" ($ 190 @.), we have a lover's * reminiscence.’ 


d. Inthe example ($ 109. c) beginning “ Her two eyes shaming 


the wagtail,"—we have the ‘mentioning of the qualities’ of the loved 
one. 1 TA 
e. In the passage (§ 147. a.) beginning “ She utters sighs,” ‘ anxiety" 
is exemplitied, 
Jf “Whena third part of the night remained, having for a 
ment closed her eyes, she used suddenly to wake up.  Exclaiu 


no real neck.” 
Here—Aundra Sambhava, canto V. v. 57--we have. * disc 
where the person addressed is not.’ 
g- In the example (§ 188. a.) beginning “ Brothe: 


‘confusion of mind! such Ki the speaker am 


(€ ereature. Y 


T 


ps hs 


* 


e. 
- 


- 


2 
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h. “Thy face pale and thin, thy heart impassioned and thy body 
wenk,—all this, my friend, markedly indicates a incurable disorder in 
thy heart," 

Here we see the ‘sickness’ of lovers. 

i. “ Her every limb is motionless—stretched on the couch of lotus. 
leaves ; the number of her long deep sighs alone proves that she yet 
lives." 

Here we have ‘stupefaction.’ The example is my own. 

Trex. 
See mder No. 215. ‘Death’ which, as mentioned at § 214, 
stances an in- isa condition to which one may be brought by love, 
Pebet otiso io. is not described in poetry and the drama, where the 
tion. other conditions, such as * anxiety’ &c., are constantly 
described, because it—instead of enhancing—causes the destruction of 
‘Flavour.’ But it may be spoken of (1) as having nearly taken place, 
or (2) as being mentally wished for; and it is with propriety 
described (8) if there is to be, at no distant date, a restoration to life. | 
COMMENTARY. 

a. The first of these cases may be exemplified as follows :— 

“With difficulty was that lender sufferer able to retain the vital 
spirit when she beheld a¢ midnight the expanded Nyctanthes, the 
harbinger of spring, but now when she hears the crowing of the cocks, 


awaking her from the visions of the night to the coneciousness of 
desolation,—l know not what will become of her.” 
b. Then the second case, 


i The bees may fill eve-y quarter with the sound of their hum- 
mings ; and the breeze rising where there aro the groves of sandalwoud, 
may gently approach ; the Playful tame cuckoos on the mango-top may 


for example :— 


eal authorities —but may 
from me,—let it begone,” 
These two examples are my own. 
€. There is an example of the third case, in the 
and Pundarika, in the * Kadambari ; and this variety, as we shall 4 
mention under § 294, a, thetic separation, 
d, But some, not accepting the liat given under § 214, say that the 
"d "raa of love are in the Sollowing ascending hea (1) in 
is Place fondness on Crab an ging glaneos (2) union of minds, 


story of Mahás' wet, 


is a case of pa 


| 
Í 
| 
| 
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(8) then thoughtfulness, (4) sleeplessness, (5) growing thin, (6) neglect 
of all objects, (7) abandonment of shame, (8) distraction, (9) insensi- 
bility, and (10) death. 

e. And here. e. in the case of there being an affect.on arising 
between parties yet strangers to one another,—the following is to be 
attended to. 

Text. 

Theory thatthe No. 216. Let the passion of the lady be first 
peg pes mentioned, and that of the gentleman as resulting 
of tho lady. from her proceedings. 

CoMMENTARY. 

&. The proceedings of women in love have been mentioned (§ 155). 
The rule laid down in the text is to be followed, asin the Ratnávalí 
the passion of Ságarikà and the king of Vatsa is described ; —the lady 
being there the first smitten. Although the gentlemau May be the 
first to fall in love, yet the delectability is greater, when the thing iz 
arranged thus as directed in the text. 

TEXT. 

No. 217. And ‘affection arising before the parties mect, is of 
three kinds, named fancifully after, (1 the indigo, (2) the safflower, 
and (3) the madder. ‘That fondness which makes no great show, and 
which yet, when it has come into the mind, does not depart, they call 
the inp1ao love—the indigo being a colour that will well stand wash- 
ing j-~such was the love of Rama and Si'tá They call that the 
SAFFLOWER love which shines but departs—like the dye of safflower 
which fades in the washing. They call that the wapper love which 
does not depart, and which does shine. 

COMMENTARY. 
a. Next of ‘indignation’ (mána,—the second of the conditions of 


the separation of lovers, —§ 213) 


TEx. 
Lovers’ quar- No. 218. ‘Indignation’ means anger. But dM 
ns is of two kinds, (1) arising from fondness, or (2) from 


Jealousy. Let that anger be ‘indignation from fondness,’ which, with- 
out any cause, through the capricious waywardness of alleetion, takes 
place in the case of two, even when there is very great love between 
them. 

-Q2 
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COMMENTARY. 


Arising — from a. ‘ Oftwo,’—i. e. of the hero and of the heroine, 
the mere wan- 
tonness of affec- 


tion. fondness’ to be described, There is, for example, 


Of each of these is the  mdignation arising from 


that of the hero afecting to be asleep, and addressed upon the point 
as follows. 

^O my lord, that affeetest to be asleep, with thine eyes firmly 
closed, yet with thy body quivering as I kiss thy cheek,—do give me 
room, —-I wont delay again.” 

b. On the part of the heroine—as, in the Kumidra Sambhava, 
canto VIIL, on the occasion of the description of evening. 

c. dnd this affected indignation may be on worn sides, for ex- 
ample. 

" Of the two indignant ones, fondiy angry, and pretending to be both 
asleep, kept apart by indignation, and listening with checked and sup- 
pressed breathing, which is the stronger and will hold out the longest ?” 

d. Or, for example. 

“Of the spouses, on one and the same 


couch, silently longing for 
each other, but with averted f 


ees doggedly keeping up their dignity, 
though reconcilement was in the heart of each se 
by the moving of the corners of t] 
contest of indignation was] 


verally,—when gently 
i¢ eyes their eyes had met,—the 
woken up, and with laughter was there 
quickly a close embracing of necks,’ E 


An exceptional €. But when this distance of behaviour through 
case, where zest / 


is thus only added indignation cannot be kept up Ly the lady until 
to love in union. conciliation, then the case js one, not of a species of 
SEPARATION (8 212 and 213,) but of a « 


ondition ealled jealousy which 
may be an accessory and enhancer 


A of love in vxtow, For example : 
DTI ^ 
ven when I get up a frown, my eyes look at him the more long- 
ingly ; and when T check my voice, 
a smil it; nnd 4 i 

^ 5 on it; whew my mind is bent on severity, my body falls into 
a thy Hight: : 

hri of delight .— how can I keep up my indignation, when I see 
this person whom it is in v l 


^ ain to be angry with. ; y behave 
himself ngry with, ill as he may beh 


this confounded face of mine gets 


* This ie 
I AT mio is guperfluoug scema to be an interpolation ; it is not 
i te VOX, nor referred to in the commentary, P, M. 
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Text. 
ecd a is No. 219. When the husband’s attachment to 
ground for jea- z AUN 
lousy. some other loved one is seen, or infereed, or heard 


of, let the lady’s indignation be that of jealousy ($ 218). But, among 
these three cases, inerence—for the cases of ocular demonstration and 
testimony require no subdivision—is of three kinds, inasmuch as it 
may result from (1) behaviour on starting out of sleep, or (2) signs 
of dalliance, or (3) blurting out the name gf the loved one in the 


hearing of the Jealous one. 


CoMMENTARY. 


U dignation at a. Among these cases enumerated in § 219, 
Pm to a E where it—the fondness shown a rival is SEEN; lor 
example take the following from Mágha, canto VI v. 57. 

“ When the fond one, with the breath of his mouth, removed the 
pollen of the flower from the eye of the fair-eyed dame, both eyes of the 
young rival wife were exceedingly filled with the dust of indignation.” 

b. Then again theve is the case where it—the fondness shown to a 
vival—§ 219—is inferred from signs of toying :—for example in lhe 
Ainaru-s'ataka-— f 

*'Phou hidest with thy garment thy limbs newly marked by her 
nails; thou coverest also with thy haud the lip bitten by her tooth; 
but by what means ean be concealed the odour of the fresh perfume 
that ereeps out in every direction from thy perspiring person pro- 
claiming that thou hast been toying with another woman ?” 

e. So in regard to other cases referred to in $ 219, which do not 
call for separate illustration. 


TEXT. 
Means of re. No. 220. Conciliation, division, presents, sub- 
moviug indig- e A 
nation, mission, disregard, change of humour, —such are the 


six expedients whieh the husband should employ in suecession for thé 
removal thereof—i. e. of the ludy's indignation. Among these sir 
expedients, what we mean by * conciliation’ is affectionate language; 
‘division’ is the gaining over of her female friend £o. the offender's 
side ; * presents! should be of ornaments or the like, on some pretext ; 

submission’ means falling at her feet. But when ‘conciliation’ and 
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these others have failed, then let there be * disregard' —i, o, neglect, 


By a ‘change of humour’ we mean the indignation’s being put to 
flight by some sudden terror or joy, &e. 
COMMENTARY. 

a. For example— 

“ I did not hearken to his fond speeches," &c.—see § 117, a. 

In this example the five, beginning with ‘ conciliation,’ are suggest- 
ed, the matter ending in the gentleman’s walking off with an affec- 
tation of disregard. The * change of humour’ when sudden terror, 
Jor instance, causes the lady to forget her indignation, does not require 
illustration, and may be imagined by the intelligent reader. 

b. Now of ‘being abroad’ § 213. 


Text. 
The separation No, 991 “Being abroad’ means being in a dif- 
of lovers. in dif. 


ferent countries, — ferent country, in consequence of business, or a curse 
launched by some deity, or a confusion in the midst of which one of the 
lovers is separated Jom the other. In thi, case what takes place is 
filthiness of person and clothing, a head with a single braid into which 
all the locke are gathered as a sign of mourning, sighs, sobs, weepings, 
fallings on the ground, &o. 


COMMENTARY. 
4. Moreover— 


Text. 
No. 222. There may be s 


qualor of the person, fever, paleness, 
emaciation, distaste for everyt 


hing, languor, desolateness, the being 
absorbed in the thought of her, frenzy, insensibility, and death ;—such, 
in their Order, are to be understood to be tho ten conditions of love in 
this case of separation—§ 221, ‘Squalor’ is the being beset with 
lth; but ‘Fe on; ‘ Distaste for every- 
thing’ is indifference towards things ; « Languor’ is disinclination for 
ateness' is the vacancy of the 
e. she appears everywhere, both 
in the heart of the lover, in the beauty of the 


mind ; ‘The being absorbed in her’—j, 
without and within, 


Slower, in the brightness of the moon, ge. 
Commentany, 
5. The rest js Plain. These condi, 


tione are partly exemplified in 
for example, of my father, 
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* Her mind is paralysed by anxiety, her cheek rests on her hand, 
her face is pale as the morning moon, her lip is wearied with mere 
sighing, her fever is not alleviated by the fresh leaves of the lotus or 
the spray of the water,—who is her beloved, hard to be come at, who 
suffers to continue such a wretched state ?” 

Text. 
" Separationmay No. 223. Among these three kinds of exile— 
e viewed as fu- DEN rc 
iure, present, or (§ 221)— let that which is ‘in consequence of busi- 
pasi ness’ be of three kinds, viz. future, present, and past. 
CoMMENTARY. 

a. This threefold character belongs to that which is ‘in consequence 
of business,’ because this is preceded by an understanding that the 
exile is to take place,—whereas in the case of a curse or of one's being 
unexpectedly snatched away, there is no room for contemplating the 
separation ag something future. Among these there is the ‘future’ or 
contemplated separation, as in my verses :— 

** Fair one, I depart.'- ‘Depart, O traveller. — Dear one, sorrow 
not in vain. — Why should I sorrow at thy departure ?' —‘ Nay why 
then dost thou weep ?'—' Because thou departest not quickly'—: Why 
this thy haste to have me gone ?’—‘ Because great is the eagerness of 
this my spirit along with thee to take its flight.’” 

b. ‘Present’ separation, at the moment of its taking place, may be 
exemplified as follows :— 

* My bracelets have departed—threwn off as my husband takes his 
depurture ; my tears, which are friends of yours—O my vital spirit— 
as being destined to be near ycu, while you remain ‘on earth,—depart 
from my eyes incessantly ; my composure rests not for a moment from 
taking its departure ;—my intellect has resolved to go off even before 
him ;—thus all have set out together, since it was the resolution of 
my best beloved to depart,—and as it is time to be gone, why, O my 
vital spirit, dost thou forsake the company of these thy dear friends 
and omit to depart at the same time ? 

2 ‘Past’ separation—i. e. completed and continuing,—may be 
exemplified as follows :— 

* Her mind is paralysed by anxiety,” &c. (S 222. a.) 

d. Next we may exemplify separation resulting from a ‘curse’ 
(8 221,) for example :— 
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“Thou mayest recognise her," &e.—§ 119. d.—Megha-dita, v. $9. 

€. “A confusion’ which, in $ 221, is specified as one of the sources 
of the separation of lovers, may arise from divine or human agency, 
whirlwinds, earthquakes, or other portents, "lake as an exainple the 
separation of Urvas'í and Purüravas, in the Vikramorvas t, Act 4th, 

J. Though the ‘longing,’ &e., which are mentioned under $ 214 
as the conditions of ‘affection arising before the parties meet,’ and 
personal ‘squalor,’ &e , also, which are mentioned as belonging to these 
cases of separation just treated of —§ 221 and 222 —might each serve 
for either case with equal propriety, they have been distinctively set 
forth here in conforinity with ancient usage. 

g- Next of the "sorrow'—$ 213—of one who has no hope ofa 
reunion which yet is destined to take place. 


TEXT. 

Of lovers so. No. 921. 
parated by death, : A : 
and yet to meet and being yet to be regained through some superat. 
again. 


Either of two young lovers being dead, 


tural interposition, when the one left behind is sor- ! 
rowful, then let it bo called the < separation of tender sadness,’ 


COMMENTARY. 

^. As, for example, in the Kádambarí, in the story of Pundaríka 
and Mahás'wet4, 

b. But if she lost one be not regainable, or regainable only after 
transmigration in another body, the flavour. is called the * Pathetic 
simply—there being, in this ease, no room for any admixture of the 
“Erotic ;—but in the case just mentioned —o/ Puntarika and. Ma- 
hés' wet, immediately on Saraswati’s declaration from the sky that 
the lovers should be reunited, there is the ‘Erotic’ in its form of 
$ separation of tender sadness, —for desir 
paion, bab PREVIOUSLY to Saraswat? s promise there was the 

Pathetic such is the opinion of 
An And nk for what some Say in regard to the case of Pundarika 
A us dnb “ moreover AFTER the expectation of reunion 
/ ; ^5 promise to that cffect,-— here is merely 

ap honour's Variety of ‘love in absence’ (§ 222) the one which you 
cal being abroad’ (§ 221)" others hold it to be distinct, because 
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of the presence of that distinction, pEatu—which is something else 
than merely being abroad. 

d. Next of ‘love in union’ (§ 211). 

TEXT. 

Love in union, No. 225. There is said to be ‘love in union’ where 
two lovers, mutually enamoured, are engaged in looking on one ano- 
ther, touching one another, &c. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. By the ‘&e. is meant the mutual drinking the nectar of each 
others lips, kissing, &e. For instanee—* Perceiving that the house 
was empty," &c.—see $ 3. b. 

; TEXT. 

No. 226. This ‘love in union’ is, by the learned, asserted to be 

one only, because, in consequence of its many varieties of kissing, 


3 
3 
2 
4 
Lr 


embracing, &c. it would be impossible that they should be separately 
reckoned. ds accessories in regard to this, let there be tHe six seasons 
with their several persuasives to loving fondness, the moon and the sun, 
and so too their settings, gambols in the water, rambles in groves, 
the morning, draughts of nectar, the night, &c., anointments and a 
adornments, &e., and whatever else is pure and fair. 
CoMMENTARY. 

a. And to the same effect, BMarata declares—* whatever in the 
world is pure, and fair, and bright and sightly, all such suits with the — Ww 
Erotic,” i. e. befits it. : 

b. Moroever— 

TEXT. = 

No. 227. But this Jove im union is said to be of four kinds from — 
its coming after ‘love antecedent’ ¢o personal acquaintance, &e. 


— (see $ 213.) 


CoMMENTARY. 

a. As has been declared— Not without previous separation di 
the union of lovers prosper ; for it is after clothes or the like have be 
soaped that their colour increases the more.” NM 
b. Amóng these,—there is union after becoming previou 
moured, in the case, for example, of Parvati and S'iv 
Sambhava; and union after separation by 
; f 


g verses oi my father's. z 
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* Js it well with thee,—thou with the deep-fringed eyes ?"—' My 
welfare is slender, though my person be so plump.”*—“ Wherefore 
is there such slenderness in thy welfare 2” +—* Because thy person is 
so stout.’—-“ Why am Z stout, darling ?”-—“ From the embraces of 
thy beloved."—* I have none, save THEE my fair-browed one." —* If 
this be so, why dost thou ask after my welfare ?—thy own wretched- 
ness in absence,—didst (hou but love as I do,—would have told thee 
mine.” 

And so examples of the other cases may be inferred from this illustra- 
tion. 

c. Next of the ‘Comic’ (hdsya § 209). 

E Text. 

The ‘Come, No 228. The ‘Comic,’ in which the ‘permanent 
described. condition’ (§ 206) is * Mirth,’ and which, according to 
the fancy of the mythologists, is white-coloured, and has the attendants 
of Siva as its presiding deities,—may arise from the fun of distorted 
shapes, words, dresses, gestures, &c. Whatever a person laughs at, 
when he beholds it distorted in respect of form, speech, or gesture, this 
they call the ‘substantial’ element of the Comic, —see § 63,—and the 
ned, &c,, and the DA M dinge ce tke eyes, smilings of the eounten- 

sories’ (§ 169) may be Drowsiness, Indolence, 


How men of Dissembling, & 
different cha- Jd 


[i U E Py 

nce show eee the best kind of persons slightly smile or else 
T Be smile ; iddli S 

AS il m of smile ; the middling sort laugh, or langh aloud; the 


D ; 

NN aser sort roar with laughter, or are convulsed with 
smile’ (, smila) h 
the learned, amo 


eis mbs lose all controul 
cated, this in my walter tbis ventetico thus :-—" That i 
tent hove” P.M, at my body is so much ema- 
y body, &ocordin 
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COMMENTARY. 

a. For an example of the * Comic’—take my verses— 

« Having for five days studied the words of the teacher Brihaspati 
or Prabhákara, and for three whole days the Vedanta system, and 
having snilfed a smell of the disquisitions of Logie, this Dr. Cock has 
arrived in full feather.” 

b. The full devolopment of this—z. e. of the * Comic’—is to be seen 
in the Nataka-melaka, &c. 

c. And in regard to this, the following is to be remarked. 

Text. 
Tho representa- No. 229. And even if the person to whom, as ite 


tion of the sub- 3 5 ^ - 
ject of the *Co- subject, belongs the sentiment of laughter is not 


mir’ or athan arni directly exhibited anywhere, still he is discerned 
timent not indis- x d " ; 
pensable. * through the force of the excitants, &e. which cannot 


indeed be realized in their completeness, unless we suppose a HERO, 
under the influence of the sentiment, exhibiting his sense of the ludicrous 
by external marks, in Poetry called Ensuants. These Excitants, &c. 
are apprehended by reason of there being through Sympathy (8 40), an 
identification of the spectator with the actor ; and thence is this favour, 


the ‘Comic,’ experienced by the spectators. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. The same is to be understood in regard to the other flavours 
also. 
D. Next of the * Pathetic’ (karuna § 209). 
-—— “Text. 
i Yo. 2 et that flavour be ca he ‘ Pathetic 
Tho ‘Pathetic’ No. 230. Let that flavour be called us Pa 
described. which arises from the advent of what is unplesant, 


or from the loss of what is loved. By the learned it is mythologically 
spoken of as dove-coloured, while its presiding deity is the god of death. 
Let sorrow be here the permanent mood (§ 206) ;—what is held to be 
the Essential Excitant ($ 63) is the object sorrowed for. - Let the 
‘enhancers’ (§ 62) be such things as when this—the dead body o 
the loved one—is being burnt. Its ‘Ensuants’ are the cursing 
one’s destiny, falling on the ground, wailing Sn changes of colour, 
sighs, and sobs, stupefaction, and raving. lts “necessaries are in- 
difference to all worldly objects, fainting, epilepsy, sickness, debility, 


A ; «tes insensibility, madness, anxiety & 
reminiscences, weariness, distress, insensibility, , ty, & 


x 2 
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CoMMENTARY. 


a. The ‘object sorrowed for’ is a deceased relative, or the like, 
For example—in my Rághava-vilása— 

* How unsuited are this thy lovely form and the cult ivation of 
matted locks in the forest! Is not fate's coupling the two ae 
priate as a cutting of the Acacia-flower with a sword P” 

Por here we have Das aratha blaming destiny, he being pained with 
the sorrow produced by Ráma's having to dwell in the 
he was so much better qualified to adorn a palace. 

b. Inlike manner examples might be adduced where there is se- 
paration from relatives, loss of wealth, &c. 
of the ' Pathetic’ is to be 
entitled the... if-parvvan. 

c. He now states the difference of this—i. e, of the real * Pathe- 
tic’—from ‘ Separation of tender sadness’ (§ 224), 


inappro- 


woods—when 


But the full development 
seen in the Mahábhárata, in /Ae section 


Tzxr. 


ur, the ‘ Pathetic,’ differs from the ‘ 
d to be reunited, throu 


No. 231. Thi; flavo 
of those who are destine 
its * permanent mood.’ 
“the permanent mood,’ o 
being occasioned by the 


separation’ 
gh its having Sorrow as 
In the ‘ separation,’ spoken of under § 224, 
7 groundwork of the sentiment, is Desire,—this 
hope of enjoying reunion, 
Commentany, 
9. Next of the ‘Furious (raudyq $ 209). 
TEx, 
done gs Prions No. 232, The 
permanent mood’ 


thologists, red-coloured, and has Rug; 
excitant’ (§ 63) j 


‘Furious,’ 


to the my- 
deity. Its * essen- 
is regarded as its 
: by strikings with the 
tearings, fights and confusions. 


" threatenin pond biting of the lips, swelling 
brandishing of weapons: peira telling 9f ong i 
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CoMMENTARY. 

a. For example—hear As'watthdman in the Vent-sankdra. 

* By whichsoever unmannerly beasts of men among you, armed as 
you are, this heavy sin of Drona's murder was perpetrated or approv- 
ed or witnessed, [ shall make a sacrifice to all the quarters of heaven 
with the blood, fat, and flesh of them, though they include Bhima 
and Arjuna with Krishna, the foe of Naraka.” 

b. He states the difference of this from the martial ‘Heroic.’ 

Text. | 

No. 233. And it is the redness of the face and eyes that differences 

this, the ‘ Furious,’ from the martial ‘ Heroic’—which is to be neat 


described. 
CoMMENTARY. 
a. Next of the ‘ Heroic’ (vira $ 209). 
< TELI: 


The ‘Heroic! No. 234. The ‘Heroic, which belongs to the 
described, noblest men, has energy as its ‘permanent mood’ 
(§ 206). Itis stated by the mythologists to be yellow-coloured, and to 
have the great Indra as its presiding deity. But its ‘ Essential 
Excitants’ ($ 63) are held to be persons that are to be conquered, &c. 
Its ‘enhancers’ are the behaviour, &c., of the persons to be conquered, 


_&c, But let its *Ensuants' be the seeking for allies, &c. But its 


‘accessories’ are firmness, resolution, pride, reminiscences, reasonings, 
and horripilation. And it may be of four kinds, as being conversant 
about liberality, or duty, or war, or benevolence. 


COMMENTARY. 
Tho ‘ Heroic’ a. ‘And it’--i. e. the ‘Heroic.’ It is of four 
divided. kinds. (1) The ‘ Heroic of liberality,’ (2) the ‘ He- 


roie of duty,’ (3) the ‘ Heroic of war,’ and (4) the * Heroic of bene- 
volence.’ 

b. Among these the * Heroic of liberality'—for example Paras’u- 
ráma, whose liberality is spoken of as follows. 

The‘ Heroic’ of “His liberality extended to the giving away, with- 
liberality. out any affectation, of the earth girdled by the 
seven seas,’ 

Here the ‘ eom mood, Paras'uríma's energy in dispensing, 
attains to being the‘ Heroic of liberality,’ it the Flavour in question— 
being excited by the ‘ Essential Excitanté’ (8 63) the brahmanical 
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recipients and by such ‘enhancing excitants’ (§ 62) as the goodness and 
s, g 

7 hihitine ag * 
determination of the benefactor ; and exhibiting as 


the relinquishment of one's whole possessions, &c.; and being brought 


ensuant' on it 


to its highest development by such ‘aceessories’ as cheerfulness in the 
parting with all one's possessions, firmness, &c. 

c. The‘ Heroic of duty'—for example—Yudhishthira—who speaks 
ds follows. 

The*Hericot “My kingdom, and my wealth, and my body, and 
duty. those who are my wife, my brothers, and my child- 
ren, and whatever in this world I am possessed of, all this is ever ready 
to be sacrificed to my duty." 

d. The Heroic of war'—for example—the illustrious Ramchandra 
—whose ainbassdor, Angada the son of Báli, thus speaks. 

The‘ Heroic ot “O Ravana lord of Ceylon, let Sité the daughter 
we of Janaka be restored. Ráma himself begs this. 
What confusion of thy wits is this? Bethink thee of propriety. Even 
up to to-day nothing is lost* to thee in Ceylon,—but count not on further 
Jorbearance. If thou wilt not do thus, this arrow of mine,—already 
stained with the neck-blood of thy friends Khara, and Dáshana, and 
"Tris'iras,—once let it make friends with the bow-string that joins it, 
will forbear no further,” 

€. The‘ Heroic of benevolence'—for example—Jimiitavahiana—who 


—outshining Prometheus—thus addresses a hungry vulture which has 
stopped eating him. l 


The‘ Heroic’ of “The blood is still circulated by the valves of my 


benevolence, i i 
; 4 ence, veins, and there is still flesh on my body ;—I do not 
ce that thou art; yet satiated ;—why then, O bird, hast, thou desisted 
from devouring pu 
eo case of these also (§ 931. c; d. e.), the appropriate ‘ condi- 
di ; e be inferred by tho reader for himself, asin the previous 

oe 2 here they are stated with sufficient fulness. 
¢ ‘Terrible ( bhayánaka § 209). 

TEXT. 

Tho Terrible No. 235, 
described, nent mood’ ( 
it belongs to women and 


* Hero tho edition of 18; 
k 28 ; ` 
reading instaad ae! “haba Vist SIL C eases is according to this 


Y 8 edition, 


The * Terrible’ lids feerfor its’? perma- 
§ 206,) and Time for its presiding deity: 


m " A 
ean persons, and js regarded under d 
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mystical or mythological aspect by the learned as being black-coloured. 
In this case THAT is regarded as the ‘ Essential excitant’ (§ 63) by which 
the fear is produced. Again, let the ‘enhancers’ be its fierce gestures. 


The *ensuants, in this case, are changes of colour and speaking with 


a stammering tone, faintings, perspiration, horripilation, trembling, 


looking in every direction, &e. Its ‘accessories’ are aversion, agita- 


tion, bewilderment, terror, debility, prestration, doubt, epilepsy, con- 
fusion, death, &e. 
CoMMENTARY. 
a. For example— f 
u The eunuchs fled, having abandoned shame, because of their not 
being reckoned among men; the dwarf, in terror, ensconces himself 
within the loose and wide trowsers of the chamberlain ; the moun- 
taineers, the guardians of the bounds, acted in a style accordant with 
their name—see § 81. ^. ; while the hump-backs, fearing that they 


may be seen by the monkey who bzs occasioned all this alarm, cower- 


ing down, slink quietly oft." 
b. Next of the *Disgustful (bibhatsa § 209). 


— Text. 
The € Disgust- No. 236. But that Flavour is called the ‘ Dis- 
ful’ described. gustful' where the ‘ permanent mood’ (5 206) is Aver- 


sion. It is alleged by the mythologists to be blue-eoloured and to have 
Mahakdla (an awful form of Siva) as its presiding deity. Stinking flesh 
and fibre and fat, are regarded as its ‘Substantial excitant’ (§ 63). In 
the same, the presence of worms &e. are instanced as the * enhancers.’ 
losing of the eyes, &e., are regarded as 


Spitting, averting of the face, € 
like manner, let the ‘accessories’ be 


* ensuants! in this case ; and, in 
bewilderment, epilepsy, agitation, sickness, death, &e. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For example—Málati Midhava Act V.— 
and stripped off the skin, then having devoured 


* Having first torn 
the swollen and violently stinking lumps of flesh that were readily to 


be got from such parts of the mass as the shoulders, buttocks, and 
back,—easting his eyes within £e skeleton, and with'his teeth displayed, 
the beggarly ghost is eatin, at his ease, from the skeleton placed in his 
lap, what flesh remains upon the bones or is to be found at the joints." 

b. Next of tho * Marvellous’ (adbhula § 209). 
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Text. 

237. The ‘Marvellous’ has wonder or sup. 
aaa Ls ia its ‘permanent mood’ (§ 63), and a 
Gandharya as its presiding deity. It is oret by the mythologists to 
be gold-coloured. Its ‘essential excitant’ (§ 63) is held to a ay 
supernatural thing. Then again let the grinet oí ihe E d 
that supernatural thing be the ‘ enhancers of the PDR E j 
faction, perspiration, horripilation, stammering speech, giten ki 
so too wide opening of the eyes, and the like, are said to be its * ensuants, 
Tts ‘accessories’ are ‘debate’ ($ 202), flurry, confusion, joy, &c. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. For example—listen to Lakshmana in the Viracharita of 
Bhavabhiiti, Act I. 

“The sound of the clang raised by the breaking of the bow-stalf of 
the Moon-crested Siva, which (bow) had got into his (Ráma's) arms 
—or liter lly arm-staffs,—as a drum for proclaiming the boy-play of 
my elder brother—-reverberating with its foree condensed in the belly 
of the receptacle of Brahmi’s egg—ou 
violently shaken, h 
—ha!—how! 


R universe —the halves of which, 
ave collapsed as a box go that the sound can’t get out, 
—does it not even yer subside ?” 
b. Next of the * Quietistic’ (s'ánta, 8 219). 


Tex, 
The Quietistic' No, 238. The: Quietistiec’ has quietism (§ 207) as 
scribed, its ‘ permanent mood’ ($ 206), and is esteemed tha 
mood of the very best of men. Its beauty is fair as jessainine and as the 


Spot, and the adorable Niréyana is ity presiding deity, Tts * essential 
excitant (§ 63) is the 


d 


n emptiness or vanity of all things by reason of their 
not being lasting, or else it is the form of the Supreme Spirit,—i. e. God 
—the only entity in the opinio. 


n of the quietist, Its « enhancers' (8 161) 
acred places, places of pilgrimage, pleasant 


Mer—the society of great men, £e, And let its 
he horripilation, &e. ; and in like nanne 


: r lot its * accessories" 
» Joy, remembrance resolve 169), kindness 
towards a bens recta Vrat Shastri Collection. ($ ) , 


consist of holy hermitages, g 
groves, and the like, 
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COMMENTARY. 

a. This is an example :— 

When wiil the crow fearlessly carry away the food placed as alms 
in my joined hands, as I move along the high way, wearing rags of 
a worn-out patched garment, looked at by the citizens in the road 
with fear, with curiosity, and with pity, sleeping in the unfeigned 
bliss of relishing the nectar of spirituality ? 

b. he fulness of this flavour is to be seen in the Mahabharata, &c. 

Tex. 

The Quictistic mot No. 239. The ‘ Heroie-in-merey,’ or the like,* 
identical with the is not the same with this favour, as thelatter is of 
Heroic-in-mercy,£e. a nature without egotism. 

CoMMENTARY. 

a. In the Heroie-in-mercy and the like, such, for example, as 
Jímüta-váhana, we do not find an extinction of egotism, inasmuch 
as in the middle of the drama Mégdxanda, whereof he is the hero, his 
love for Malayavati and, in the end, his acquiring the sole monarchy 
of the Vidyádharas are observed. The Quietistie, however, consisting 
only in the extinction of egotism in every way, is not to be included 
therein (viz. in the Heroic-in-merey, &e.) Hence, in the Nágánanda 
the Quietistic’s being the principal sentiment is confuted. 

b. But, then, (some one may ask)— 


An objection xcat- [“ That in which there is neither pain, nor 
ed against the Quiet- rcs 
EE DEINE se pla. pleasure, nor thought, nor hatred, nor affection, 
: g i 
vour. nor auy desire—is called by the chief sages the 


Qnietistic Flavour, which has, among all the sentiments, Quietism for 
its principal mood."] How can the Quietistic being of the nature 
described in the preceding couplet, arising only in the state of Eman- 
cipation (which is defined to be the attainment of the real nature of 
the Soul) and . herein there is an absence of the Accessories, &c. be 
a flavour? To this it is replied as follows :— 
TEXT. 

The Qnietistic a No, 240. As that quietism only, which exists 
Flavour wie ho in tho state wherein the mind is joined to and dis 
be emancipated. joined from the Soul (or, in other words, when 


tlie human Soul is not completely absorbed in the Divine) attains to 
5 Phe © Hevoiesin-religion, devotiomd love, $c. (Ses § 293, a e, where the 
terms are somewbat differently rendered ) 
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the nature of flavour, the presence in it of Accessories also is not 
hindered. 
CoMMENTARY. 

a, As for the declaration of the absence, therein, even of pleasure, 
it refers only to worldly pleasure, and consequently there is no con- 
tradiction. For it is asserted — 

The bliss of quiet- 
ae S ulus pleásure in heaven: these are not worth the 
earthly pleasures. sixteenth part of the bliss springing from the 
‘quelling of all desires.’ 


‘The earthly pleasures of senso and the great 


TEXT. 

When the Heroic- The ‘ Heroic-in-mercy,' &c. are entitled to be 
in-mercy becomesthe included herein (i. e. in the Quietistic Flavour) 
Quietistic. if they attain to a state devoid of egotism in 
every way. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. Bythe'&c' are meant the ‘Her 
in-generosity,’ ‘love havin 
them, love having a dei 
the following lines ;— 

Devotional loyo 


oic-in-religion, the ‘ Heroic- 
E a deity for its object’ and others, Amongst 
ty for its object is exhibited, for example, in 


“When shall I pass my days as a moment, 
ill S ing i à i 

i m dwelling in Váránasí here on the bank of the Divine 
River (Ganga), Wearing a waist-cloth,+ holding my hands joined on 
my head, and crying out—“O Lord of Gaurí, Destroyer uf Tripura, 
Three-eyed Simbhu,t be Propitious !” 


b. Now the flavour of « parental 


* f inn’? k 
chief of the sages (Bharata) affection’ ac] nowledged by the 


shall be defined. 
Text, 
The Flavour t No. 241. From it; id ? z 
arental xd E TE, 8 evident charmingness they 
üescrbed, — 
Ita Permanen 


itants, The Enhancing 


by Dr, been omitted in, conformity with the 
tary, Boor, who ervingly considers it as 1d portion of 

t In the original 
T One of 
bi 


8 
universe, 


> EITA or a Small bit of cloth worn over 


the nameg of S'i 
lessednesg ve, as the Anth EET. 
When be hay withdrayn më ye P bo Daily ta Hk 


"Ey manifest ne the 
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Excitants are their actions, learning, heroism, benevolence, &c. Em- 
braces, touching their body, kissing their head, gazing at them, 
erection of the hair of the body, tears of joy and others, are declared 
to be the Ensuants. Apprehension of evil, delight, pride, &c. are 
considered the Accessories. Fts (the Flavour's) colour is shining like 
the interior of a lotus and the Mothers of the World are its deity. 

a. The following is an example :— 

“That child heightened the joy of the father 
as it uttered what its nurse first spoke, as if 
walked clinging to her finger, and as it stooped being taught to bow 
down.” 


end illustrated, 


ò. Now, he states the incongruity among the Flavours :— 


TEXT. 

Which Flavours NO 242. The First is opposed to the Pathetic, 
aro incongruous with the Disgustful, the Furious, the Heroic and the 
bioh Fearful; the Comic, to the Fearful and the 
Pathetic. The Pathetic is inconsistent with the Comic and the Erotic; 
the Furious, with the Comic, the Erotic and the Fearful; the Heroic, 
with the Fearful and the Quietistic ; the Fearful, with the Erotie, 
the Heroic, the Furious, the Comic and the Quictistic ; the Quietistic, 
with the Heroic, the Erotic, the Furious, the Comic and the Fearful ; 
and the Disgustful is ineongruous with the Erotic. Thus has tho 
inconsistency been stated. 


CoMMENTARY. 

a. By ‘the First’ is meant the Erotic. 

b. The ways of introducing these Flavours shall he mentioned 
afterwards (See Text 601 & Com.) 

TEXT. 

Madness, &o. not No- 243. Madness and the like,* though from 
‘permanent condi- gome cause attaining to an apparent permanency 
foie pecore somewhere, are not ‘ Permanent Gonditions, as 
such. they do not become permanent in the Hero of a 
drama or a poem, (or, in other words, as the Hero does not act princi- 
pally in those conditions). 


* 1, e, the other Accessories (see Text No. 169) which are only concomitanta 
of somd one main sentiment, such as Love for instance, and thia alone is conse- 


quently apoken of asocie Pror Bwyd RA SPBstri Collection. 
32 
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COMMENTARY. 


a. As, for example, the madness of Pururavas in the fourth Act of 
Vikramorvasi. 


TEXT. 


All poetical senti- No. 244. Flavour and Incomplete Flavour, 

ents, being relisha- p , : : : i 
DES fasuure bopi, their ‘semblances, the ‘quelling’ and the *ex- 
cally. citement of a sentiment* and the ‘ conjunction’ 
and ' commixture' of sentiments—even all these may be considered as 
Flavours from their being tasted. 


COMMENTARY. 


4. From their possessing the quality of being tasted, even the 
Incomplete Flavour, &e. are Elavours, metaphorically. 'This is the 
purport, 

b. The Incomplete Flavour, &c. are defined as follows : 


TEXT. 


LAnIneompletoFia. No. 245. The principal Accessories, Love a 
* i Deity, &c. being its object, and a * Permanent 
ea ti merely awakened (and immediately quelled) are denominated 
Incomplete Flavours’ (or sentiments simply.) 


COMMENTARY. 


.a. “There is no Flavour without a sentiment 


devoid of Flavour: a Flavou 
other. Now from a full 


, nora sentiment 


r and a sentiment are completed by each 
consideration in th 


& spiritual guide, a 


king or the like for its 
' permanent, conditions’ ag $ 


* More 

comprehends ts ondition or stato of hej 

of thea à a Bense feelin mg, for the original word bháva 
7" CC-0. Prof. Sa yarar Sasiak s nm with conditions 
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Am Accessory at- b. Among these an ‘ Accessory, prominently 
taining to the rank of hae uss : oon . 
an Incomplete Fla- developed’ is exemplified in—* Whilst thus the 
vour illustrated. divine sage spoke, Parvati, at her father’s side, 
holding down her head, counted the leaves of the lotus, with which 
she played."* Here, * Dissembling’ (Avahitthá) is the Accessory. 

c. Love—a Deity being its object—as in this stanza of the Kunda 
Mala :— 

Tove fora Divinity: - * [ am willing to dwell in heaven, or on earth, 
an Incomplete Fla- orin hell, O, Destroyer of Naraka!t May I only 
qunexempusew meditate even in death on thy feet that scorn the 
ved lotus of Autumn !" 

d. Love having a saint for its object, e. g.— 

Love: for s Gage; Through the sin-déstroying sight alone of thee 
the same,exemplificd. { have obtained my end, still do I feel a wish 
to hear thy weighty words, for who is ever satiated with Supreme 
felicity ? 

e. Love having a king for its object as in the following : 

Love for a king, « S'iva, afraid of the immense weight, bears not 
the same, illustrated. the Ganges on his head, muddy as it is with the 
heaps of dust raised by the multitude of thy horses.” 

Jf. So of others (i. e. love having other objects). 

g. A ‘permanent condition,’ merely, awakened—as— 

An undeveloped * But S'iva, like the ocean at the time when 
‘permanent condi- the moon is about to rise, with his tranquillity 
tion,’ the same, exeni- 1 = E : 5 
plified, slightly disturbed busied his three eyes on Umá's 
face with lips like the Vimbaf fruit.” Here is exhibited the love of 
the Holy One for Párvati—merely awakened. 

Tho possibility of h. But, (—as some one may object—) it has 
an Accessory’s being een declared that ‘the ONE or simple perception 
principally developed d 3 i 
in a Flavour ques- of the excitants, &c. is Flavour, §—how then can 
poned: an accessory, which has no severalty therein, be 


principally developed? To this it is replied— 


* Kumára Sambhava, C. 6, v. 86. 
+ Vishnu who destroyed a Demon of this name. 
f The gourd of the Momordica Monadelpba,— Wilson's Dic. 
§ See § 60, c. 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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TEXT. 
The singleness of «No. 246. As in the sherbet which is a union 


flavour not militated 
against by an Acces- NN È x 
sory's being princi. some one of the ingredients, so there is an excess 
pally developed in it, 


of pepper, &c. there is sometimes an excess of 
of an Accessory in a Flavour. 


COMMENTARY. 


&. Now on the ‘semblance of Flavour,’ and the ‘semblance of 
Incomplete Flavour.’ 


TEXT. 


á The ‘semblance of No. 247. When a Flavour and an Incomplete 
avour’ and the ‘sem- Sie : 
OETA ae Flavour are brought about with impropriety, they 


favour generically- are call 23 er 
TEA E y are called the semblances thereof, 


COMMENTARY. 
Ü 5 " 3 
a ‘Here, the ‘impropriety’ is to be understood to mean the 


s ge the Flavours as defined by Bharata, &e., when there 
15 2 lack of entirenesg in them ag regards their ingredients. 


b. . * . H . i 
This impropriety, is partially elucidated, for the instruction 
of the unlearned, as follo 


ws: 
Texr. 
How Flavoura are No. 248 There i i iety i 
zi 1 . e is an impropriety in the Ero- 
blancos, ^ mere tom: tic, when Love is r 4 


] esident in a Secondary hero 
and when it is fixed 
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CoMMENTARY. 

a, Among these ‘the semblance of a Flavour’ resulting from Love 
having a secondary hero for its object is displayed, for example, in 
these verses of mine :— 

«CQ 1 ig g jek is 1 

Love Taane Simple enough is my husband, thick is this 
daryheronsemblance wood, and I am a solitary girl here, and the 
—illustrated, s 3 TE " , 
overspreading darkness, black like the Tamia tree, 
mantles over the earth,—make way for me, therefore, O lovely one, 
O Krishna, immediately —may Hari preserve you, ashe, hearing these 


words of the milk-maid embraces her and is engaged in the endear- 


^ , R 
ments of love.’ 
b. Love having many heroes for its objects—as— 
“© thou of fair form, they only, I believe, are 
Love for a number $ ` : 
of heroes, tho same, lovers in the three worlds, for whose sake this thy 
exemplified. cheek is pale.” 


c. Love not existing in both the parties is, for instance, the love 


.of Nandana for Málati in Bhavabhiuti’s drama the ‘Malati and 


Madhava.’ 
T loc end d. “ Love existing, first, in one is a * ssmblance 
Love, until it is 

mutual, a semblance of Flavour’ though it be mutual, afterward ie 
SIUS This is the dietum of the venerable author of the 
Lochana. There is an example of it in Ratnávalí (a drama by king 
Harsha) wherein Ságariká loves Vatsa-rája, before they see each 
other. 

Tove Ia vk) e. Love ina rival hero—as, for example, in 
hero, tho same, the description of Hayagriva’s sports in the water, 
in the Hayagríva badha. 

f. Love in a low man—asinthefollowing: — 

Loveinalowman, “A female Bheel with a string of leaves tied 
the same,exemplified. round her waist, having picked some mountain 
Jasmine and sitting upon the hill before her husband, made him comb 
her hair.” 

g. Love in an inferior animal—as— 

Mioveniniandnterio® “The female bee, with notes melodiously 
animal, tho samo. fluctuating like those of the warbling* lyre, 
betook herself to singing, as she called her lover within a creeper,— 
roving in the midst of the woods delightful with Jasmine flowers.” 


* Lit. Vibrating. 
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h. By the'&c. after ' animals, (see the Text) are meant ascetics 
and others. 

i. The semblance of the Furious is exemplified in— 

á Yonder, enters Arjuna to slay Yudhishthira 

The semblance of 3 = yo" x E 
the Furious exempli. —leaving Karna (his enemy) —fiercely striking on 
ad his shoulders, holding his bow and arrows, fearless 
(even while Krishna beholds him) burning at the harsh words of 
Yudhishthira and extolling the valour of his own arms, while his large 
rolling eyes sparkle red and his body, trembles, through anger, again 
and again !” 

J. The semblance of the Fearful—as— 

Mel eemblance of Indra, unable, with his eyes perplexed, to bear 
the Fearfol ilustrat- the sight of him, as of the Thousand-rayed Sun, 
a —having entered into a cave-house of Himálaya, 
passed his days affrighted.” Herein there is the semblance of the 
Fearful, for the real nature of the Flavour is Fear residing in à 
woman or a low man. 


k. "Thus with the other Flavours. 


Tzxr. 
The semblance of NO. 248. The semblance of I ncomplete Flavour 
Se Flavour exists, for instance, in ‘shame’ residing in à 
courtezan. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. The Tezt is clear. 


TEXT. 
«ie geeling! the No. 249. By the ‘ quelling,’ the ‘ excitement, 
‘ conjunction’ and the the ‘conjunction’ and the * commixture' of senti- 
s rare of sen- ments (see Text 244,) are meant, respectively the 


Li 
cessation, the coming fi ES SOA 
" g forth, the co-existence an 
the confusion of sentiments, i 


a. These are E omn. ; 

tively .— 16 following four extracts, respet- 
[n Fair-formed 
before’—as thug hier a x thy feet; O1! never was thy anger such 
‘spoke not a word Pake she shed not a few tear drops but 


CC-0! Bichhecsgatl at ghastti figliection 


eyes to look down," 


one! forego thy anger, see me 


ere vaci 
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b. Here is exhibited the quelling of the concomitant feeling named 
* jealousy'* through the shedding of tears. 

THe: excitement? “ Heaving a deep sigh, she with her hand placed 
of a sontiment. upon her bosom fixed upon her female friends her 
sight obstructed by tears in her eyes, as her lover was going away, 
desisting from propitiating her through her rejection of his falling at her 
feet, and ruffled with anger at being called by her a disguised cheat." 

c. Here is the excitement of * Despondency.' 

The ‘conjunction’ * OT this form, eestatie to my eyes but hard to 
of eontiments. obtain even through imagination,—O ! the one 
with drunken eves gladdens my heart yet torments it." 

d. Here is the conjunction of * Joy’ and * Despondeney.’ 

The 'commixturo' “O, a bad action, and the offspring of the 
of sentiments. moon !—how inconsistent /—May she be seen 
again !—I have my sacred knowledge for the removal of my faults ; 
—oh ! how lovely her face even in anger !—What will wise men say— 
they whose sms are purged off? O! she is hard to obtain even in a 
dream ;—my mind! be thou tranquil;—O what fortunate youth will 
suck her underlip.” 

e. llerein, is exhibited the commixture of Debate, Longing, 
Resolve, Recollection, Apprehension, Depression, Equanimity and 
Painful Reflection. 

f. So much for the “ Declaration of Flavour, Incomplete Flavour, 
&e,”—the third chapter of the “ Mirror of Composition." 


———— 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Declaration of the Divisions of Poetry. 


Tle now states the divisions of Poetry. 
TEXT. 
Division of Poetry No. 250. Poetry is held to be of two sorts, 
i € Suevestive’ ` A! * 
n n i REN viz. (1) * Suggestive’ and (2) ‘That wherein the 
in the suggested Suggested ($9) is subordinate to the Expressed 


meaning is subordi- Fra 
natetotheexpressed.' meaning. 
E 


COMMENTARY. 
Of these— 
* Jealouay ia ono of tho accessories of tho Erotic Flavour, 
GC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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Text, 


No. 251. ‘Suggestive Poetry’ is that in which 

Suggestive Pootry, R i j 

the highest Poetry, the Suggested prevails over the Ex pressed, and this 
ed, 


defined. is held to be the Highest Poetry. 


COMMENTARY. 

4. The Highest Poetry denominated ‘Suggestive’ is that wherein 
the suggested meaning is more striking or surprising than the 
expressed, the Sanekrit word for suggestive poetry, viz., * Dhwani,— 
derived from tke root‘ dhwan’ (to sound) —signifying that wherein some 
secret, distinct meaning sounds as it were. 


TEx. 


Two-fold sub-dii. No. 252. Of ‘Suggestive Poetry’ also are men- 
Bion of S i : M E ipit 3 P 
M E dedon tioned two distinetions—originating in * Indica- 


Indication and De. tion' and * Denotation, respectively —which are 
notation. 


^ (1) That wherein the expressed meaning is NOT 
desired to be conveyed and (2) That where 
implying, or tending to, another 
conveyed, 


in the expressed meaning— 
(i. e. a suggestion) —ris desired to be 


| COMMENTARY. 

a. Of these tio distinctions, 
wherein the expressed meanin 
Source ‘ Indication,’ 


the ‘Suggestive Poetry’ named * That 
gis not desired to be conveyed’ has for its 
And it is from its originating in Indication that 
nugatory. caning is not desired to be conveyed or is made 
b. But, « A 

cUm ee ded wherein the expressed meaning—tending to another 
js conveyed’ has for itg Source * Denotation,’ and hence 
Tdi, io m. prend Meaning is desired to be conveyed. 

ed sense, Gh Text) means ending in a suggest- 


is of a jar, manifester of the « 


¢ The sort of g : 
requiring much eae la Poetry that originates in Denotation, 
il, is Mentioned afte 
f He states the after, 


tw. oes 
meaning ig not üesirod 9 divisions of “That wherein the expressed 


Conveyed’ 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shsori &feliaxrs ;— 
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Text. 
Palys Sos ae No. 253. The Suggestive Poetry wherein the 
Sumrestivo Poetry expressed meaning is not desired to be conveyed, 
foundedon Indication. also, becomes of two sorts, accordingly as the 
expressed meaning passes over into another sense, oras it is made to 
disappear absolutely. 
COMMENTARY. 

a. The Suggestive Poetry named * That wherein the expressed 
ineaning is not desired to be conveyed’ is two-fold, viz. (1) ‘That wherein 
the expressed meaning is made to pass over into another meaning’ and 
(2) ‘That wherein the expressed meaning is made to disappear ab- 
solutely.’ : 

b. That (i.e. the first sort of Suggestive Poetry) in which tho 
principal sense, not being itself appropriate, is changed into another 
in the form of its own species—is called ‘That wherein the expressed 
meaning passes over into another meaning, from the passage of the 
principal sense into a specific signification, or, in other words, from 
the thing denoted by a word, for instance, being recognized in a 
particular manner. The following is an example I 

“The plantain is bu£ the plantain, the lower side of the hand is 
but the lower side of the hand, and the trunk of Airávata* is but the 
trunk of Airdvata—these thighs of the deer-eyed one bear not a 
likeness to anything, even, in the three worlds.” 

e. Mere, (—to take, for example's sake, one of the three expressions 
repeated) the second ‘plantain,’ being hindered, through the fear of 
tautology, from conveying its principal meaning, viz. a plantain tree, 
simply recognized as such, conveys the sense of the tree, particularly 
considered as characterized by the qualities of frigidity, &e.; and the 
excess of frigidity, &e. of the plantain and its consequent utter 
unfitness to be compared to the thighs of the lady are suggested. 

d. The Suggestive Poetry—in which an expression, entirely giving 
up its own (i. e. literal) sense, is changed into a different signification, 
—is called * That wherein the expressed meaning is made to disappear 
absolutely,’—from the principal sense being made to disappear in 
every way. ‘The following is an example of this sort :— 

“The moon, like the mirror blind with the breath,t shines not." 

* [ndra'& Elephant, tho chief of all the Elephants, 


t Or the eer sho SaNa Via Shastri Collection. 
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e. Here, the word ‘blind,’ having its primary meaning cancelled, 
conveys the sense of ‘dim,’ and the excess of Sinis iS Suggested, 

jf. This verse is not au instance of ‘ That in which the expressed 
meaning passes into another one,’ bandness and dimness not being in 
the predicament of genus and species, or, in other worde, dimness not 
being a species of blindness. Whilst in the precoding couplet, the 
second ‘plantain, for instance, though really COR Cyn; the b 
sense as the first, is poetically strained to mean the tree, with porta 
reference to its qualities of frigidity, 4c. and, hence, may be consi- 
dered to be used in a specific sense. 

g- He guards against a misconception that is likely to arise oi 
regard to the distinction between the two Jirst divisions of Suggestive 
Poetry founded, respectively, on Indication and Denotation. (See 
Text., 252), 

“Stroll, securely, O devotee! that dog was killed to-day by a fierce 
lion dwelling in the grove on the bank of the Godavari river.” 

h. Because, from the ‘stroll, O devotee !' the direction for strolling, 
not being suited to the circumstances of the ease, ends in the prohibi- 
tion of walking—it is not to be supposed that there is in this couplet 
the * Indication of the contrary, for there only is an occasion of it 
where an * injunction’ and a ‘ prohibition’ end in a * prohibition’ and an 
* injunction’ respectively, As soon ag they spring up as ideas in our 
mind. Whilst that is an instance of Suggestion simply (as the above 


couplet) in which a prohibition and an injunction 
an Injunction and a prohibition, 


OF Tug CIRCUMSTANCES OF TH 
declared --— 


“Somewhere the ve 


TY EXPRESSION is made nu atorily, as to its literal 
sense ; Somewhere th A a 


€ thing Expressen is nullified: let there be 
mer, and Denotati 


are understood from 
respectively, ON THE CONSIDERATION 
E Case. To this effect has it been 


on in the latter instance.” 

with* The plantain is but the 
THE PRAY ° Passage or THE ENTRANCE ex 
IFFERENT SENSE, nof of its 
is that here ig the ‘ Indication 
Wlulst in the second passage 


eRe a s. 
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| Text. 
| Mwo-fold. Bübdivi: No. 254. ‘That,’ also, ‘where the expressed 
| sion of the Suggestive meaning 1s desired to be conveyed’ is considered 
X Poetry founded on | à 4 J d 
| Denoiation. first as two-fold, accordingly as the Suggested 
j sense therein (1) has its process Nor perceptible and (2) mas its 
i process perceptible. 
j 
l COMMENTARY. 
| d. The Suggestive Poetry named ‘That wherein the expressed mean- 
| ing—tending to another—rs desired to be conveyed’ is also of two 
| x i - 
| sorts being (1) ‘That in which the Suggested is of imperceptible 
process and (2) ‘That in which the Suggested is of perceptible 
process.’ 
| TEXT. 
, No. 255. Of these the first (viz. the Suggested 
The Suggestive is 99 ^ ¢ É “II 
Poetry in which tho of imperceptible process) consisting of Flavour, ; 
Buggested is of im- y E E A RROA rey = 4h ; 
eoe Dread Incomplete Flavour, des is generically BSI ADEE 
reckoned as of one here as one only, since not even one division 5 


cn thereof can be definitely described because of the 


infinity of its varieties, 
COMMENTARY. 


Flavour, &c. are a. Flavour, Incomplete Flavour, &c., being of 
what are suggested, k 
as it wore, impercep- the nature already described, are the ‘Suggested 
tibly. of imperceptible process.’* Now, the perception ‘sz 
of the Suggested, caused as it is by, and hence succeeding, the per- ; 
ception of the Accessories, &c., uas necessarily a process, but from 
its quickness it is not perceived, like the process of the apparently 
simultaneous piercing through of a hundred lotus leaves placed one 
upon another. 

b. Of these-—Flavour, &e.—even one distinction does not admit of 
an enumeration of all its subdivisions from their infinity ; hence the 
Poetry named ‘Suggestive Poetry wherein the Suggested is of imper- 
ceptible process, is declared to be of one form only. For,—not 
speak of all the Flavours—the varieties of even the single division of 
the Erotic Flavour, viz. ‘ Love in enjoyment’ are not capable of be 


in mind, ‘sat Hindu writers on Tasi 
is exci 


* The roader must bear 
| enough, speak of Poetical R 
g SUGGESTED b 
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enumerated, inasmuch as they are endless in the shape of mutual 
embracing, sipping the lips and kissing, &e. in each of which, again, 
there are peculiarities of the Accessories, &c. 


TEXT. 


Tho ‘Suggestivo No 256. The ‘Suggestive Poetry wherein the 
Poetry of perceptible Suggested is of perceptible process’ is declared by 
process, three-fold, zi : A 
the Suggested being the learned to be three-fold, for the Suggested 
d CT d pomer sense—comparable to an echo—may arise from 


sense, or of both, the power of a word, of a meaning, or of both. 


COMMENTARY. 


a, That Suggested sense, which is like the resonance of the expressed 
from the perceptibility of its succession £o if, being three-fold, from 
its originating in the power of a word, from its originating in the 
power of a sense, and from its originating in the power of both a word 
and a sense together,—the Suggestive Poetry named ‘'That wherein 
the Suggested is of perceptible process’ is also three-fold. 

b. Of these three divisions—- 


TEXT. 


me. Sregosea No. 257. The Suggested sense arising from 
o t : SEEN 
pee oe ger ce tho the power of a word is two-fold, from its being 


fold, viz. either a simple matter or an ornament, 


COMMENTARY. 


_ & From the separate mention of * ornament! 


i in the Text, a simple 
matter without an ornament is meant by the 


word ‘ matter’ in the 


_ (1) aeimple matter, 


) b. Of these (wo divisions tho * Suggested sense 
ing from the power of a word’ being in the form of a simple matter, 
exemplified in the following couplet ;— 

‘O traveller, there is not even a little beddin 


aM gin this village—a 
of stones, but, seeing the clouds* s 
NC 


risen, if thou dwellest, do 
SE 
power of the words : bedding, &, 
-J 5 z A { eni o = f ‘ 
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(2) an ornament. c. The Suggested sense arising from the power 


of a word, being in the form of an embellishment, is shown in these 
verses. 

* Who, by his fort, is insurmountable in battle, who dazzles Cupid 
himself by his radiance, attended upon by an assembly of mighty 
princes, venerable, surrounded on all sides by men of affluence, who 
out of contempt looks no. at the Kshattriya chiefs, who has a. deep 
devotion to S'iva— Lord of the mountain Kailása, who holds the whole 
earth in possession, whose form is adorned with majesty—resplendent 
is this beloved of Umá."* 

Here Bhánudeva and the Lord (—S’iva—) are supposed to be with 
respect to cach other in the predicament of the compared and what is 
compared to, lest the description of the husband of Párvatí—who is 
not in question—hinted by the second sense of the verses, turn out 
unconnected with the description of king Bhánudeva the husband of. 
the queen named Umá who is in question. Hence here is suggested 
the ornament of simile, viz. ‘the husband of Uma, ¿he queen, is like 
the husband of Umá tke goddess.” 

d. Or take another example— 

“ lord, thou art a source of joy to us, immense as thou art with 
the glories acquired in war, and, associated with good fame, thou art 
an enemy of the wicked.” 

Here from the absence of the particle wq (‘though’) after the 
Words wf (‘immense,’) &e. the semblance of the ornament named 
“contradiction’} (faz1y) is sucaesTED.t 


ui The second sense of this stanza, as rendered by Dr. Ballantyne, (seo § 25 
9.) is with some little emendation, the following — 


m Whose body is never left by Durga, overwhelming by his radiance the god 

of love, on whom as a crest-ornament has risen a digit of the moon, venerable, 

Surrounded everywhere by his snakes, whose left eye is made of the lurd of the 

jm (the moon), who has a solid affection for the most majestic of monntains 
mthe Himdlaya—), having mounted on a bull—the emllèm of justive—with 
is body adorned with ashes,—resplendent is this beloved of Umi.” 


T Beo Chap, X, T. xt 718 


1 1 To explai: pin m Cg Geamitatt 
e I. To explain the passage :—* Amitah’ followed in the original by ‘samitah’ 
N ar by * suhital/—which aro opposite words in their 2nd meanings: 


anco of contradiction (i. e. a contradiction in words, not 
Y would have Exenessen, if the particle ‘api’ ee 
of opposition, had been put between cach of the above 


word a 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vr: tisha 


y 
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e. The Suggested meaning, through strictly wise is OMT en Fa 
is figuratively spoken of here as the ornament, with reference to its 
being an ornament in another conditicn,f just as we use the word 
* Bríhman-mendieant! (arawaay) which, though it etymologically 
means an absurdity viz. a mendicant, or one not a Bréhman, who is a 
Bréhman, tropically signifies one who WAS a Bráhman. 


4 TEXT. 


yt. 
The ^ Suggested "Ko. 258. A sense is two-fold, being either a 
sense founded on the 
power of a sense, 


twolve-fold. being either self-possible, established by the poet's 


matter, or an ornament and each of these two 


bold assertion, or established by that of one figured by him—a sense 
is six-fold ; hence the Suggested arising from the power of a sense 
becomes twelve-fold, each of its two forms, viz. a matter and an orna- 
ment being suggested by each of the above six. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. ‘Self-possible’ i. e. possible even in the external world, from its 
(i. e. the thing’s) fitness. à 
b Established by * bold assertion,’ i. c. not through fitness, or nat. 
according to the laws of nature. 
c. These twelve sorts are exemplificd in order, as follows : 
(1) Tu SELF-POSSIBLE SENSE. 
(a) Matter Suggested by matter 
^ O neighbour, will you cast your eyes for a moment on our house 
also?—the father of this child will scarcely drink the tasteless water 
well: though alone, I am quickly going hence to the river with 
aq ! bank covered with Tamila trees,—let the densely swarming knots 
he reeds with their hard projections scratch my body.” 
his self-possible simple matter, viz. the knots scratching the — 
: gested the simple matter, viz. the speaker's concealing tho 
&c. to be caused by her dallying with another man. 


the most striking in Poctry, is its body 
i norman Rha UE 
à : 
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(b) - Ornament suggested by matter. 
The splendour even of the sun decreases on the southern side, and 4 
on that very side the Pándyas could not endure the prowess of Raghu.” l 

By this self-possible matter is suggested the ornament of * Contrast? 
(afata) or that the prowess of Raghu is superior to the splendour 
of the sun. 

(c) Matter suggested by Ornament. , 

“ Balarama, with his valour collected, marked him coming at a g 
distance, as a lion deholds an elephant Ais prey.” 

Here by the self-possible suggestive sense in the form of the 
ornament of simile (Saat) is suggested the ‘matter, that Baladeva 
will effect the destruction of the Demon Venudarin even in a monent, 

(d) Ornament suggested by Ornament. 

“Who, biting in battle his under-lip with rage, freed the coral 
nemies from the calamity of being pained 
the teeth of their lords.” 
went of *Contradiction"* (fatry) is 
eamuchehaya) or that the 


lips of the wives of his e 
by the deep wounds caused by 
Here by the self-possible ornan 
suggested the ornament of * Conjrnetion’t ( 
under-lip was bitten and the enemies were killed. 
(2.) Tue SENSE ESTABLISHED BY THE POET'S BOLD ASSERTION. 
(a) Matter suggested by Matter. 
“The season of sweet scents (Spring) prepares but delivers not yet, 
the arrows of the Incorporeal one (Cupid,) well fitted for their 
s such as the new-blown, fragrant, 


marks—the young women-—a7 row 
mango plants, feathered with the tender leaves.” 
Here, Spring represented as the arrow-maker, Cupid, as the archer, 


the young women, as the marks, the flowers, as the arrows—all this 
collective matter, established by the bold assertion of the poet, dis- 
playing itself suggests the matter, viz. the lirst excitement of Love. — 
(b) Ornament suggested by Matter. : 

“O hero, the expanse of thy fame whitens perpetually the whole — 


rayed moon.” 
—. Mere by the matter, established hy the poets bold assorti 
Ue whitening of the world by the hero's fame), i : 
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ornament of *Contrast'* (vyatireka) consisting in the wide-spread 


B H p "we " ( -— A M» A 
fame’s being an illuminator through a greater duration than the moon- 


beams are, 
(c) Matter suggested by Ornament. 
*CTear-drops of the Fortune of the Demons fell to the carth, dis- 
guised as gems, from the crests of the Ten-headed Rúvana” 


Here by the ornament of ‘ Concealment? (apahnuti),F established 


by the poet's bold assertion, is suggested the matter of the future 
destruction of the fortune of the Demons. 
(d) Ornament suggested by Ornament. 

* Ornament? of the land of Trikalinga! thy heap of fame, though 
one, has attained to being the various decorations on the bodies of the 
beautiful-browed ones of Indra’s city—the bunch of new jasmine on 
their locks, the white lotus in their hands, the pearl necklace on their 
necks, and the thick Sandal unguent on their breasts.” 

Here, by the ornament of Metaphor (rüpaka,S) established by the 
poet's bold assertion, is suggested the ornament of * Peculiar Causation’ 
(vibhávaná| that ‘though on earth, thou doest good to those in 
heaven.’ 

(3.) THE SENSE ESTABLISHED RY TIE RNOLD ASSERTION OF 
ONE FIGURED BY THE POET. 
(a) Mutter suggested by Matter. 

“On what mountain, how long and what kind of austerities did 
that little parrot practise, hy which, O fair-faced one! it bites the 
vimba fruit of thy under-lip’s redness,” 

à Here by this matter, (viz. the parrot's biting the vimba fruit through 
ita previous austerities,) established by the bold 1; 


3 mguage of a lover 
figured by the poet, is su 


| ggested the matter that *thy under lip is to 
be obtained by an excess of good deeds,’ 


bath > (D) Ornament suggested by Matter. 
Fair one! in Spring the arrows of the 


i. maddening «od having 
attained the number of ten Inillions left the state of quintuplicity4 


quintuplicity (death) alas! hefell the separated lovers.” 


+ i 

; t A TA UR : + Chap. X. $682 & 684, 

$ rto, enting niek pn the forehead (tiluka), 
| Káma the Windn Cu : 


ae | 
Of thevssme material. pid is repres 


ented with a flowery bow and five arrows 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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Mere, by the matter, established by the bold declaration of a speaker 
figured by the poet, viz. the death of all the absent lovers from 
"Qupid's arrows attaining to the number of ten millions—is suggested 
the ornament of ‘Uncommon Supposition, viz. the quintuplicity of 
the arrows having quitted them took possession of the separated lovers. 

(c) Dlatier suggested by Ornament. 

“ Wrathful one, the humming bee on the jasmine bud beautifully 
looks as if blowing the conch in the victorious march of him with the 
five arrows (Cupid).” 

Here, by the ornament of * Uncommon Supposition, (utprekshá—see 
§ 086—092) established by the bold word of a speaker figured by the 
poet, is suggested the matter, viz. * this, the maddening time of Cupid 
is arrived, why then dost thou not give up thy anger, indignant one!” 

(d) Ornament suggested by Ornament. 

“Q fortunate youth, she, not obtaining a place in thy heart filled 
with a thousand fair women, emaciates her frame, slender as it is, 
making that her only business.” 

Here, by the ‘not obtaining a place’—the ornament of * Poetical 
| Reason’ (kávya-linga*) established by the bold language of a speaker | 
figured by the poet is suggested the ornament of * Peculiar Allegation,” ‘ae 
(vis'eshokti,), viz. ‘In spite of her emaciating her body she geis no D^ 
room to dwell in thy heart.’ 

d. The poet indeed is not possessed by passion, &e. like one figured 
by the poet, hence the bold assertion of the speaker figured. by the ; 
poet, being more striking to the man of sensibility, is separately —— 
deseribed. E^ 

e. . But, where the suggestion is as to an ornament, 
necessarily respects the matter ornamented —why then re 
ment distinetively 2 Because, among these (i. e. the above 
in the instances of suggestion as to an ornament, it is the 
Metaphor, Uncommon Supposition, Contrast, ~ 
‘striking hy the man of taste, and not WHAT A! 
under these embellishment he 
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TEx. 
Suggestion based No, 259. When the suggestion arises from 
CHEM poner ot n the power of a word and a meaning, Sugyesiive 
2 
single. Poetry is one ($256). 
ComMMENTARY. 


a. When the suggested sense is founded on the power of both 


~ together, there is only one sort of Suggestive Poetry, as— 


“Madhava (i.e. Krishna or Spring) ornamented with the lotus,* 
and beautiful like (or with) the moon free from mists, who gladdened 
the Twice-born (the Bréhmans or the birds,) who generated Love 
(the deity ov the passion), and who cheered the gods (or purified 
winef)—long was he the great delight of the beautiful women.” 

Here we have the ornament of Simile, viz. ‘Madhava or Krishna 
is like Madhava, the Spring,’ suggested by the power of the mere words 
“dwija’ (a Brahman or a bird,) * Madhava, $c. and of the senses of 
the words * janita-minaketana’ (who generated Love, ) de. 


6. Thus, the divisions of Suggestive Poetry are foundcd on the 
divisions of the Suggested Sense. 


Texr. 
No. 260. So Suggestive Poetry is eighteen-fold. 
COMMENTARY, 


The cightec: 3 : 5 
CETUR M MES a. ‘That in which the expressed sense is not 


FITO Poetry, sum- desired to be conveyed’ is two fold, viz. (1) ‘That 

Ep in which the expressed sense passes over into 
another’ and (2) ‘That in which the expressed sense is made to dis- 
appear entirely ‘That in which the 
another—is desired to be conveyed’ i 
the Suggested is of imperceptible p 


expressed sense—tending to 
s single, when it is ‘That in which 
i rocess'—and is fifteen-fold, wnen it 
AA 4 ; s 
is ‘That wherein the Suggested is of perceptible process’ founded on 
the’ power of 2 word, a sense and of both. 
; Tus p pu pie varieties of Suggestive Poetry. 


qualifying * Krishna, associated wi 
: S na, -~ ated with Lakshmi,’ 48 
ie nri in Ashadha (Juno, July) and is dug out greatly improved 


pm 
[ Li 
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Text. 
No. 261. The Poetry of Suggestion founded on the power of k 


word and of meaning dwells in a sentence only; the others reside 
in a word and a sentence. 

COMMENTARY. 
Among these latter, f Suggestive Poetry wherein the expressed 


a. 

gense passes over into another’ existing in a word—as— 
* Blessed is that youth alone and his eyes are eyes indeed, in whose 

presenee will be this fair-faced one—this enchantment of young men.” : 
The second ‘eye’ here implies un eye characterized by the qualities 

of being fortunate, &e. | 


b. The same residing in a sentence is exemplified in— 
“J tell you (twam asmi yachmi)—here stays an assembly of the 


learned, so make your stay here, having collected your wits.” 

Here, from the very presence of the addressee before the addresser, 
the fact of his being the person addressed is understood, yet the word 
twám ‘you’ is used here to indicate the sense of * you’ qualified by the 
exclusion of others (or more briefly, to signify you exclusively.) 
Similarly, from the simple word ‘yachmi’ (dico) the agent is under- 
stood, yet the expression *asmi' (1) indicates the sense of * I' qualified 
hy the exclusion of others, Likewise, as by simply saying ' An 
assembly of the learned, &c.' the speech of the addresser might ba 
fulfilled, the expression * vaehmi' (‘J tell, which taken in its literal 
or Expressed sense is superfluous) conveys by its power of Indication 
the sense of * E advise’ implying a particular form of telling. These 
things being indicated, suggest their * exceedingness' or. are forcibly 
understood : so the purport of the whole sentence is this— my word 
15 extremely friendly to you, you must therefore do it.' Thus it is 
ah instance of ‘Suggestive Poetry in which the Expressed passes over 
into another meaning’—residing in a sentence. : 
. CPP That wherein the Expressed sense disappears entirely—dwelling- — 
Jn à word—, as— i ] We 

"Like a mirror, blind with the breath, the moon shines noU 
.. $253, c). uA 
d. The same, in a sentence —for example—“ Much benefi 
u done &c." ($15. a.) 
DN ier (viz. the varieties of the Po 
the 7 , Sere S 
zpi Mepis iaga ee 
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as residing in a sentence, have already been exemplified, ($957, 958 
and 259). 

f As residing in a word, they are exemplified as follows :— 

THE SUGGESTION OF IMPERCEPTIBLE PROCESS, 
A Flavour suggested. 

“That beauty, that loveliness, that form, that address were then full 

of nectar, but alas! now (iz absence) they are a fierce fever fo me.* 
i Here, the prominence belongs to the pronominal words ‘tat’ &e. 

only (which all correspond to ‘that'—) being suggestive of the 
beauty &c. as they were then perceived and as pass 


' description 
The other words being only subsidiary to them, the claim of the above 
stanza to the title of Suggestive Poetry is founded on them only. 
To this effect, has it been declared by the author of the * Dhwani’: 

“ Like a beautiful woman with 2 single member ornamented, a 
sentence of a good poct shines with Suggestion displayed by a single 
word.” 

Similarly is it te be understood with respect to Incomplete Flavour 
&e. how they are principally suggested by a word. 

SUGGESTION OY PERCEPTIBLE PROCESS—TOUNDED OY THE POWER OF 
A WORD. 
4 matter suggested. 

“In whom does not the good scripture (or the arrival of a good 
man) produce a flow of Joy—causing, as it docs, temporal as well as 
spiritual happiness, and leading to retirement,” 

Here the word ‘ Sadégama’ [eat,—good + ágama, seripture or 
j expressing to the secondary hero (i. e, her lover) staying near 
speaker the sense of * good seripture’, suggests the matter 
of a good man, 
: one mighi object—why should it not be held as an 
suggestion of a Simile, viz. ‘good scripture is like 
od man?” To this we reply: Not so, because the 
Sadigama’ are not desired to be spoken 
f k ae aud what is compared 
3 as 


i 
] 
| 
j 
i 


a ife 
: Digitized by eGangotri Trust a 
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ment of the seerct af her love for the so-called good man, and because 
the incongruity here of speaking of the good seripture is evident from 
the . eration. of the e gi ireumstances of the case, &c. 
v^ An ornament suggested. 

« With wisdom unrivalled, and protecting the whole earth, indeserib- 
ably shines in the world that monareh—that best of persons.” 
tion of a Simile viz. the best of personages 
ke the Supreme of persons or Vishnu. 


Tene) YT PME EC 


Here is the res 


(purushottama) 

In these two examples are exhibited the two distinctions of the 
| Suggestion of perceptible process arising from the power of a word. 
SUGGESTION OF PERCEPTIBLE PROC E ARISING FROM THE POWER 

OF A SENSE. THE SELF-POSSIBLE SENSE. 
Matter suggested by Matter. 

“In the evening thou hast had recourse to bathing and anointed 
thy body with sandal; the Ethereal Gem (the Sun) has reached the 
crest of the Western Mountain (the mountain of setting—Astitchala), 
and thou hast securely come here. O! wonderful is the delicacy 
about thee, through which thou art exhausted now! and thy eyes z 
cannot remain, without being constantly closed.” j 

Here by a sclf-possible matter is suggested the matter, viz. ‘Thou 
hast bathed having had intercourse with a lover.’ The word ‘now’ 
intimating, as it does, that * thou art now exhausted, but never before 
was such an exhaustion of thine seen’ is more prominent than the 
other words, inasmuch as this intimation sets off the significancy of 
the other words. 


r 
| 


Ornament suggested by matter. % 


“Another mill-maid, confined, obtained Emancipation (or final 
Mation, meditating upon the Ongin of the Universe be 


her good deeds e fon: corem away S her exuberant joy i 
Beiltcting on him.” 


y Bere, by the force of the words * endless’ and * store’ the 
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| pation of the milk-maid in the manner described), being possible 
. independently of a * bold assertion’ or not merely in the Poet's imagin- 
ation”), is self- possible." 
Typ SENSE ESTADLISHED BY TIE POET'S BOLD ASSERTION. 
Ornament suggested by Ornament 

*t Q Sire, Ganga who flows through three ways only (or Heaven, 
Earth and Pátála), conceals herself, through shame, on Mahádeva's 
head, as she beholds the river, formed of the waters poured in thy 
donations, streaming through innumerable passages.” 

The couplet is mine. Here, the expression ‘ as she beholds &e? 


which is an instance of the figure of Poctical Reason (K dvya-linga, 
r ; §710) established by the poets bold language, and particularly the 
$ „word ‘innumerable’ suggests the ornament of Contrast (v yatireka), 
viz. ‘there are no other donors equal to thee, or ‘thy liberality is 


mighty—that cf others, insignificant. 
Thus may it be exemplified with respect to the other divisions also of 
the Suggestion of perceptible process arising from the power of a sense. 
Tho said cighteen . So, among the said eighteen descriptions of 
kinds of Suggestive I id pong vues AAT escrip 
Poetry, with one cx- Suggestive Poetry, that founded on the power of 
Ene farther 2 word and a meaning is one, being possible only 
ing af they abide in in a sentence, whilst the other seventeen being 
a sentence or a word E d 
there reaulé thirty- possible both in a sentence and a word become 
five varieties. thirty-four: thus we have thirty-five divisions 


of the Poetry of Suggestion. 


TEXT. 
Snggostive Poctry No. 262. The Suggestive Poetry founded on 
founded on the power the power of a sense is considered by the learned 


of a sense, possiblo ; : 
also in a Great Sen- tO be possible, also in an entire composition. 


COMMENTARY. 
* Entire composition'—in a Great Sentence. Y 
^ ‘Suggestive Poetry founded on the power of a sense’ i. e. the 
whereof the twelve divisions have been mentioned. x 
The following dialogue between a vulture and a jackal in tho 
irata (S'ánti 


abounding with skeletons, ™ 
riyo S 3 


thon 
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fearful to all that breathe: nor has any one subjugated by Death, 
revived here, whether beloved or hated: such is the condition of 
animals.” 

It was the wish of the vulture that the men staying with the dead 
child might leave it there in the day-time, and depart. 

Jackal—* Fools! the sun is yet up, be tender for the present mo- 
ment: this time of evening has many obstacles, and the poor boy may 
revive when it is over. How should you, O ignorant men, from the 

| vulture's word, leave unsuspectingly that boy shining like gold, who 
| has not yet attained to youth. 

| To the jackal who was active at night, the quitting of the boy 
| during the day was not desirable. These two facts are suggested by 
the collective sentence formed of a number of such alternate discourses 
of the two carnivorous philosophers. The suggestive matter here is 


self-possible. 
f d. Similarly might the other eleven distinctions be exemplified. 
€. Thus has the Suggestive Poetry founded on the power of a sense 
been exemplified in all ifs twelve main distinctions (§258), and some 
of its sub-divisions, when the expressed meaning is the suggester. 
f. When the Indicated meaning is the Suggester we may take for 
Suggestion from 9n example—* The border of thy breasts has lost 
an Indicated sense. — the whole of the sandal wood &e." (S27. c). 
Suggestion from a J When the Suggested meaning is the Sug- 
Suggested sense. — gester—for example—“ The crane stands unmoved 
&e.” (§27. d). 
In these two examples the respective indicated and suggested 


meanings are ‘ self-possible’ suggesters. j 
h. Similarly, might the other cleven divisions (§258) be exempli- E 
fied in the case of an indicated or a suggested sense being the 
suggester, Be 
TEXT. 


Suggestion of Im- No. 263. Suggestion whereof the process is not 
my. oed clear or ‘Suggestive Poetry wherein the Suggested 
a ore: teem ia cof imperceptible process’ is possible in the — 

©, nn i 3 A l 
“composition, entire several parts of an inflected word (pada), in ther 
ters, in style, and in an entire composition. i 

) yie, ndin Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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CoMMENTARY. 

Of these, that residing in the parts of a word— 

a.—is manifold, from the distinctions of the radical part, the affix, 
the prefix, a particle, &c.; as m3y be exemplified in the following 
stanzas :— 

“Thou touchest frequently those trembling eyes with quivering 
corners ; hovering near her ear thou hummest softly as if to speak 
some secret; thou sippest that under lip—lLove’s whole property, as 
she waves her hand in confusion—blessed art thou indeed, O honey- 
maker! whilst we are killed by our scrupulous search after the truth 
as to whether she is really fit to be married by a Kshattriya.” 

Here (in this speech of Dushyanta in respect of Sakuntald, in 
Kálidása’s drama) since the expression Wat: (we are killed) is used 
rather than "wd raam: (we are distressed), the suggestion of the 
king’s ‘love in separation’ particularly comes from the radical part 
VA of the word JAT: 

“The face of her with long-lashed eyes, turned to the shoulder, 
with lips repeatedly covered by her fingers, doubly charming, as she 
in the confusion of coyness uttered the syllables of forbidding—was 
with difficulty raised by me, but oh ! not kissed.” 

Here, the suggestion of the king's regret at not having kissed his 
love Sakuntalé originates (chiefly) in the particle gj (but). 

“For this indeed is an utter contempt of me that there are foes 
&c." (§2. f). In this stanza the following are suggentive :—the plural 
number in "cq: (foes); the singular number in wrqy: (anchoret) ; 
the pronoun wa (here—in thie place); the verbal inflection fa. 
(present, 3rd sing.) in farfar (slaughter) and etafiy (does live) ; the 
Cu eed (O wonder !) ; the diminutive nominal affix (taddhits) 
f E perre Bene Ge rilegi) ; the pro 
off the spoils’), and the lek ^ oo ore (plundering, ‘ carrying 

“Thom hast a distaste de Pe in Get (from these arms). 
RU uuu ae anl an dile Oe 
nose, and there is this eM Mr MM Edw Ue ei c. 

at thy mind i ita- 

EN i gta cuu. a, eiractel in sodita 
appears empty to thee, m wi À thee, and this world now absolutely 
i #0 say, friend —ho ! art thou indeed an ascetic ? 


5 or rather a separated lover art thoy 2" 
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Here the locative case, in the sense of ‘ object,’ of the word wx? 
(in food) ;—khe edi epithets wag (whole) and qtr (utter) ;--the 
pronoun TER in drerü«x (and this silence) that refers to a thing 
under actual perception and consequently marks a peculiarity in the 
lady's silence ;—the prefix @ in Rufa (absolutely appears) ;—the 
word wfa (friend) that reminds her of worldly love which is foreign 
to the character of aa ascotio ;—the jocular expression wfs Ri (art 
thou, ho !) ; the particle-wt (or rather) in fiat that hints the strength 
or probability of the latter swpposition viz. Thou art a separated 
lover ;—the present tense inflection pf afa (thou art)—to each of 
these belongs a suggestion peculiar to it and to be perceived only by 
the man of poetical sensibility. 

b. Suggestive Poetry in Lettera and that in Style (§263) shall be 
exemplified és chap. 8th and Oå respectively. 

c. Suggestion in sn entire composition is such, for example, as the 
Quietistic in the Mah&bhérata, the Pathetic in the Rámáyana, the 


Erotic in the Méloti Médhava of Blesebháti, the Retnivali of Sit 


Harsha &c. :f so in the others. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
, TEIT. 

6856 subdivisions No. 264. Thus then of Suggestion we have 

Qipuggestive Poetry, fifty-one divisions : these from the threefold Com- 

T m mixture (see $757) and the uniform Conjunction 

(see §756) make up the number marked inversely by the quadruple 

Veda, the empty Ether, the triple Fire as kept by the Bréhmans, and 

the five Arrows of Cupid, i. e. 5304,} which together with the pure 

* The expression rer farch: (distaste for food) is used bero rather than 

Warercre facta: (cessation from taking food), It therefore suggests «Thou 

hast givon up eating, simply from mental distress, unlike a hermitess (afr 


who purposely desists, but not altogether, from taking food, simply because too 
much NUR la an obstruction to her wished-for ‘emancipation from “this 
mortal coil.’ 
t These Ying the main 
Esto i» whnr are anggested by them; tho other 
ary 1o these principal ones. à X Y 
t As each of tle d sorts admits of being combined, in four dift 
ways, with a similar kind as well as with the fifty other soris, —the sum, w 
in Algobra is one of Combination when two and two are taken together, may 
thus bo explained :— 


51:50 = 5304. 
(61 x 4) + se) Mal 
2 CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 


i f th ms and dramas respectively are 
sentiments of the poe ree feelings acting a3 
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ones attain to the number signified inversely by Arrow, Arrow, Fire 
and Arrow, or 5355. 


CoMMENTARY. 
a. ‘Together with the pure ones’—i. e. with the addition of the 
fifty-one pure divisions. 
b. Apart of the compound sorts (see the Text) is exemplified in 
the following stanzas :— 


The Commixture — * With breasts extremely raised and with eyes 
idera intimately large and tremulous, she, standing at the door to 
together." hail his (her husband's) arrival, holds the auspicious 
omens of the full jar and the collection of garlands on the gate arch, 
brought about without effort." 

Here the breasts of the lady being hinted at as being the full jars 
and her looks as the garlands of fresh lotuses—zhich are auspicious 
omens displayed at the gate to one returning home from a distance, we 
have n Commixture of the Suggestion of Metaphor and that of Flavour 
(viz. Love in enjoyment) as ‘ abiding intimatel y together’ (see $757. 
€.) or as implied in the same expressions. 

The Conjunctionof “ These spring days cheer the heart—when 
Suggestions. - bees increase their hums for joy—but alas! when 
the heart of the distant lover* shudders—when the winds are proud of 
their intimacy with the fragrance of the lotus faces of those with 
countenances like the moon without drowsiness,” 

Here we have the Conjunction (§ 264) of Suggestions founded on 
Indication (§26, 27. c) viz. those in the expressions ‘ without drowsi- 


: ness, ¢ intimacy,’ &e. 


o. Now of the Poetry named ‘That wherein the Suggested is 
subordinate'f (see 6250). 
Tzxr. 
The inferior sort of No. 265. Whilst the Poetry of Subordinate 
Poetry, Ed teen ; 
Med id fb- Buggestion is the inferior sort, in which the Sug- 
gested is noti more striking than the Expressed. 
VITRE COMMENTARY. 
inferior sort'—i, e. the inferior sort of Poetry. 
; od Traveller, 
"of 8 
TUS tee ipsa Suggestion’ Would be a more manageable term, 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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b. The circumstance of the Suggested meanings being not more 
striking is possible, both when it is inferior and equal to the Expressed. 
Text. 

Eight-fold division No. 266. In this second rate Poetry, the Sug- 
of this, according to gested may be ‘ ancillary to another,’ ‘ hinted by 
tho ways m which $ nie x 3 
the Suggested is Sub- the tone, ‘subservient to the completion of the 
ordinate. Expressed,’ ‘of doubtful prominence,’ ‘of equal pro- 
minence,’ ‘ obscure,’ unconcealed, or ‘not beautiful ? thus there are 
reckoned eight divisions of it. 

CoMMENTARY. 

a. ‘Ancillary to another’—t. e. to another Flavour, or the like. 

b. When the Suggested in the shape of a Flavour or the like is 
Ancillary to some other Flavour or the like, we have the following 
examples :— 

The widow of Bháris'ravdh laments her husband killed in battle, 
thus :— 

The Suggested, “This is that hand which drew my girdle ; 
‘ancillary to another," which pressed my plump breasts; which touched 
omplihed, my navel, thigh and hip ; and which loosened the 
end of my waist-cloth.” 

Here the Suggested Erotic is ' ancillary’ to the Pathetic. — - 

Another example. « Alas! how do the lovers fare in the series of 
the palaces of thy enemy's capital, when their ears are tormented with 
the sudden tumult of the ocean of thy army, as they are seeking. to 
propitiate their beloved ones elevated with pride." 

Here, the Pathetie heightened with the Conjunction (see $249) of 
Longing and Alarm is ‘ancillary’ to ‘ Love having a king for its 
object’ (§245). 

“T have wandered in the abodes of men (srararai,—or in the part 
called arrra of the Dandaka forest), with my mind filled with the 
mirage of gold (or with the desire of the golden deer) ; at every step 
have I, with tears, cried *O give!’ (or O Sité 1) I have fawningly 
interwoven my words with the texture of those of båd masters (or have 


' fastened arrows to the series of the heads of Lanké's lord) ; oh I 


have become Ráma, but not obtained an affluent fortune (or have not 
obtained her—Sité—whose sons were Kusá and Lava)." 

Here even without the expression ‘I have become Rima,’ the 
speaker's verbal identity with him might be understood by the power 
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merely of the other words as arranged in the stanzd. But tho express 
declaration, manifesting, as it does, the speaker's identification of him- 
self with Ráma founded on his verde! resemblance £o kim, removes tho 
concealment of the resemblance ; hence the almost EXPRESSED resem- 
blance (—though meant to be SuaeksTED—) being made to show the 
logical connection in the sense of the sentence? is reduced to being 
subservient to the Expressed sense. 

€. The Suggested sense, * hinted by the tone'—as— 

The Suggested, “Iam not destroying, with wrath, the hundred 
‘hinted by the tone’ Kauravas in war, I am not sucking the blood of 
Dus'sásana from Aie breast, I am not pounding with my club the 
thighs of Duryodhana—let your king make péace with ¿kem on the 

_ condition of receiving the five poor villages.” 

Here the Suggested væ: * I ax to destroy’ remains in intimate con- 

nection with the Expressed denial, or in other words, is conveyed 


i simultaneously with it. 


The Suggested, d. “O kingof kings, this thy power, the forest 
Ue com flame of the enemy's family (d4), burns in every 
pressod.? direction, illuminating the space between heaven 
and earth.” 

Here the Suggested, viz. the ascribing the nature of a bamboo to 
the family of the enemy (through the equivocal dst which means a 
bamboo also) is ‘ancillary’ or subservient to the ascribing of the 
character of the forest flame to the power of the king. 
aos Boggestod ‘of €. The Suggested * of doubtful prominence'— 
à prominence’ as for example in the verses beginning ‘ But Siva, 
like the ocean’ (§245. 9), where we have a doubt as to which of the 
two notions, whether the Ezpressed busying of the eyes, or the Sugges- 
fed desire of kissing is prominent. 

Eos AMA (ot f: "It will be to your own prosperity, if you 


: avoid insulting a Briéhman—elso Paras'u Ráma 
your friend becomes displeased.” $ 


eed at hon NM Play upon the words: thus the Buggentod sense is 


The stanza is ovi 
introduced horo, thong e, An example of the third sort, (seo the Text) strangely 


The C of the same at r place. 
Authors oversiggr pio Mt even notice the incongruity, Ie lt merry from the 
1 This iga "risonha iai g/l i aGolection. him from his dangerous 


x. 


i 
| 
j 
1 
| 
i 
i 
i 
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Here the Suggested, viz. Paras'u Ráma will destroy the Giant race, 
and the expressed signification of the sentence are of equal prominence, 
inasmuch as they both EQUALLY tend to the advice— You ought not 
to be hostile to Parasu Ráma. 

The Suggested, g. “In peace there is the seizure of my whole 
* obscure.’ property ; in war, the destruction of my life— 
there can be neither peace nor war with king Anwápadína."* 

Here the Suggested sense viz. * There i8 no means of pacifying the 
king named Anwdpadina, except conciliation, presents, or the like, is 
not quickly perceived even by the erndite. 

The Suggested, h. * By this Instructor of mankind, the Ex- 
* unconcealed," pounder of the duties of the good, I a virtuous 
female have freely been— what need is there of saying more.” 

Here S'ákya Muni’s ravishing the female of an inferior animal, 
though suggested, fares from its extreme clearness like an expressed ` 
idea. Hence it is an instance of the ‘ unconcealed’ Suggestion. 

Tho Suggested, i. “The members of the young woman, en- 
fot besutifal:) gaged in domestic business, languish as she hears 
the noise of the birds that had flown up from the bower near her 
house.” 

Here, the Expressed sense in ‘the members languish, (i. e. through 
the eagerness of love)’ is perceived by the man of taste to be more 
striking than the Suggested one, viv. ‘some one previously appointed 
entered the bower :’ so it is am example of the Suggestion designated 
“not beautiful.’+ 

A cireumstantia J: Now, an ornament such as the simile, sug- 
Suggestion, butasub- gested, for instance, in the Figure Dipaka or the 


Ordina 
te Suggestion. "ll ayogitá (see Chap. X. Texts 695 and 696) 


cpa to overcome tho terrible destroyer of Kshattriyas, who was yet a friend 


Ei imet to some, the name is Allápadína, being that of a Muhammadan 


1 Let the reader be hero cautioned against supposing, as he naturally would 
a, that all thao examples are fate ded be distinctive instances of vla they 
ii cited io illustrate. The present distich, for example, might, under. one 
vem be considered as an instance of the first rate or Suggestive Poetry, inas- 
‘Le h aa the strikingueas of tho expression ‘the members languish’ rests on the 
e in soparation, a division of the Erotic Flavour (8212), that it suggests. 
Sen it isi »ossible to believe that the more than 5000 divisions of Sugges- 
etry can all, or any considerable portion of them, be distinctively illus- 


: trated. The object in making the divisions seems therefore, to mark, noi 


distinct classes, but detinetrrpediva qi ése Section. 
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is no other than a subordinate suggestion, inasmuch as a piece of 
Poetry with one of such embellishments strikes us simply through 
that, and nof as suggestive of the Simile or the like that is only inci- 
dentally implied. 

To this effect has it been said by the author of the * Dhwani’ — 

“ A piece of poetry is not held to be suggestive, even if an ornament 
besides an expressed one is recognized therein—in case the piece does 
Y not expressly tend to it.” 

Beets laid k. That also is an instance of a subordinate 


open, becomes subor- suggestion where the beauty of concealment, or 
1i dinate. 


covert, implicative speech, is destroyed by a word 
or the like. For example— 

“O Kesa'va! my sight stolen by the dust raised by the cows (or 
by my love for a cowherd—atqtia—) I saw not aught, and thence, 
lord, I have fallen down: wherefore dost thou not hold me up—thou 
art the sole refuge of all the weak with minds troubled by hardships 
(or the fair ones troubled by him of the five arrows*)’—thus spoken 
to equivocally by the milk-maid, may Hari in the herd-station ever 
preserve you.” 

Here, the suggested significations viz. ‘love for a cowherd’ &c. of 
the words àtqgra &c. appear manifest (or with their poetical cover 


opened) by the word ‘ equivocally : leave out the word and it is Sug- 
gestive Poetry. 


Op apud Ll A passage, however, which has its suggested 


comes Soggestivo meaning in the shape of a matter, an ornament or 
: MUT zi Flavour ^ Flavour or the like in a subordinate condition, 
besides. but which has a principal Flavour besides, is con- 
sidered Poetry in respect of this latter Flavour. This has been declared 
by the same author that is quoted above, thus— 
2 “ This description of Poetry, again, viz, that of a subordinate sugges- 
tion assumes the nature of Suggestive Poetry from the consideration 
: f its tendency, (if any,) to develope a Flavour or the like.” 
A ee spatial m. But as one might object—what is the 
cond tuane YC of recognizing this second division of Poetry; 
Pootry. when it may finally rank as Suggestive Poetry 
nt of the Flavou Principally Suggested ?—tho author points 
I NANE Golf bur ın them principally 
nh ámadeva, —— 
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suggested, and are yet held as Poetry in respect of one subordinately 
or incidentally suggeste 
«Where the red gem (ruby), pre 


sine in tl 
nng m the 


The following is an example— 


ing, 1 its heaven-licking* 
- rays, the delusion of ever yxieated fair ones, employs 
them even untimely in making the toile of Cupid, (i. e. the dress most 


fitted to charm their 
as 


lovers)." 


this, where a Flavour or the like is ancillary to a 


Such sentences 
simple matter in the shape of circumstances attending a city, or of the 
like, are reckoned Poetry on account only of that Flavour or the like, 
subordinate though it be, as being not the principal or direet object of 
description in such cases. To this effect has it been said by our blood- 
relation, the chief of poets and scholars, the venerable Chandidésa— 
Relish alone, tho “At the moment of relishing a poetical senti- 
essence of Poetry. ment when we are absorbed in it, we cannot per- 
ceive of it—apprehensible as it is by an undivided imagination — 
whether it is in a subordinate or a principal condition ; but afterwards 
(i.e. when we come to criticise the piece) on our reflecting on the 
circumstances of the case, though it should be discovered fhat the 
i sentiment is but collaterally suggested, thia circumstance cannot 
| destroy the claim of the sentiment to the title of Poetry, for that 
depends on relish alone.' 

A third kind of 7 Some (Mammatichdrya, the author of the 
ber ape Kévya-prakds'a) would have a third species of 
—no Poetry. Poetry, viz. the Fanciful (chitra) ; hence he says 
—“ That Poetry which is without Suggestion is reckoned as the lowest 
sort—being either ‘Fanciful in sound’ (s'abdachittra) or * Fanciful in 
sense’ (váchyachittra)." But we say—it is not sq, for if by the 
expression ‘ without Suggestion’ is meant ‘ totally wanting s be 
then, as we have already declared, such a sentence is not Poetry at - 
all; if by the expression is meant ‘a little, or slightly S 
T ask—what do you mean by poetry being a little s E 

E oo it poetry that has a Suggerlsatde relishable, or 
suggested sense not relishable? / If you mean thy 
it falls within the two divisions made before ; if, the tt 
Poetry. Besides, taking the former for your 
tion is relishable, it cannot be little or slight 
t be relishable, ‘This has been said 
Bi Gloud: lioki 
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, Dhwani —' Thus there are settled two species of Poetry, from tlie 
suggested either being in a principal or a subordinate condition ; what 
is other than these, is styled the Fanciful,’ 

o. So mueh for the Declaration of the divisions of Poetry, styled 
‘ Suggestive’ and ‘That of a Subordinate Suggestion’—the fourth 
chapter of the Mirror of Composition. 


CHAPTER V.* 


The establishment óf the function of Suggestion. 

Now, what is this new power,named Suggestion, from which originates | 

. -Q woe | 
the essence of poetry—viz. what is Suggested ? 

To this question he proceeds to reply— | 

Text. | 


What power con- No. 267. There must 


be acknowledged a 
veys Flavour. 


fourth function, exerted in causing the perception | 
of Flavour and the like, after the cessation of the functions named 
Denotation, Purport, and Indication ($11, 13 and 31). 


COMMENTARY. 
i Denotation, riot it. a. 


the perception of a matter, 
Suggested—ceasing, as 

(i. e. the literal) meanin 
convention. 


} 

| 
Denotation has not the power to give us | 
an ornament, or a Flavour or the like, | 
it does, after conveying the conventional 
g only; for Flavour &e. are not matters of | 
Nor is the denoting or representation of the Excitants, | 
&c. a denotation of Flavour, for we do not acknowledge its identity 
with them, Moreover, on the contrary, to signify it by its own 
name is a fault, as we shall gee afterwards, (Chap. VII. $577). 
Fla mes even when it rg signified by its own 


Mare, aot qas Som 
cuv * n " . * 
EA oe name, we do not perceive it for it is of the 


nature of self-manifest joy. 


* F 
She Fübrtance of a considerable part of this Chapter may bo given thus :— 
p otiona ET Ni sro conveyed by words, severally, through their 
Thongs, Denotation. Fed put var into & sentence, convey à compie 
ovnsiste power of the sentenco, styled Purport, Nows 
for many nb iti Power in the words ust be BEA uie nocount 
tively apoken of ga Flayour, consequent 


ught, 
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| 

| "M ; "ad € us : 
| Suggestion, not b That Eunction entitled * Purpurt’ (tátparyá) 
| conveyed by tho which is acknowledged by those Naiyáyikas* who 
| * Purport’ of the Nai- M Hec E s 2 

| yáyikas. hold that the logical connection among the notions 
| - belonging to the everal words in a sentence is apprehended after they 


are severally conveyed —that Function even, being exhausted in simply 
making us apprehend the connection, does not convey the Suggested 
sense. À 

c. As for the assertion of some—‘ Such is the more and more exten- 


on, like that of an arrow first piercing the 


at 


sive function of Denota 


armour, then the body, and then perhaps a tree ;’—and also as for the 
declaration of Dhanika, viz., ‘The Suggestive power of a word being 
no other than Purport, it is not to be distinctively called Suggestion, 


for Purport which extends to all the functions is not £o be supposed to 


be measured by the balance (or confined to the single business of 
making us understand the connection in the meanings).’ On these two 
objectors let those let fall the rod of refutation who hold that Word, 
Perception, and Action have an annihilation of their business or oper- 
ation, (as farias that individual case is concerned), when they have 
ceased after producing their respective single effects. Moreover, on 
the supposition of the former of these two writers, what need is ther® 


1 

| 

| 

| 

i 

{ 

1 

l 

j 

1 

| 

| 

| 

} 

] 
of having recourse even te Indication, since the sense, conveyed by 
that power, also might be understood through the more, and more 
extending function of Denotation? Why do not you as well say that 
joy and sorrow, for instance, are conveyed through Denotation £o the 
addressee by such a sentence as this— A son is born to thee, O Bráh- 


man, and thy unmarried daughter is pregnant.’ 


ther are called Abhihitánwaya-vádins in contradistinction to the Anwitá- 

vadhána-vadins, the followera of the Mimánsá school of Philosophy who (the 

E ned that no meaning in severalty is conveyed by any word, or no notion 

thin 3 but in connection with another ; so that then only do words really mean any- : 

meat when they are joined into a sentence. The men of this school deny the ; 

P ir of supposing a Function, distinct from Denotation, vit. the Purport, . 
longing to the whole sentence. For, in their opinion, all notions (or, E 


tha acting it, at the same time, with that of an agent, and vice versi. 


cory looks somewhat similar to Berkoloy's denial-of abstract ideas. 
C@-0. Prof: Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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d. As for the assertion— All sentences, whether human or divine, 
tend to some purpose. Not tending to one, they ar? not acceptable 
or useless, and consequently are like those uttered by a mad man 
Hence, as there is no other motive to be found, than the relish of 
exquisite joy, actuating the hearer and the chanter of poetry towards 
their respective occupations, it is the relish of exquisite joy that is 
held to be the purpose of the sentences of poetry, according to the 
rule—what a word tends to isits purpose. Here it is to be asked— 
What do you mean by the expression—‘ A sentence tends to a pure 
pose?’ Do you mean by it, (a) ‘a sentence has a thing for its pur- 
pose,’ or (4) ‘a sentence causes the notion of the thing by the function 
called Purport ?'—If, the former (a), there is no dispute between us, 
for a thing, though suggested by, may yet be the purpose of, a 
sentence. 1f, the latter (4), I ask what is this function entitled 
Purport? Isit what is admitted by those (see $267. b. and note) 
who hold the ‘connection of the expressed’ (abhihitanwaya)—or any 
other power ? Ifit is the former, we have already replied ; if, the 
latter, the dispute is simply upon a name, for according to this opinion 

N alzo there is a fourth function established. 

i e. But if you say— well, let the perception of the connection 
among the Exeitants, &e. and that of Flavour or the like be simultane- 
ously caused by the power of Purport’—that is not possible, for they 
are held to be in the predicament of canse and effect—as says the 
2 "Ehe production of Flavour takes place from the association of 
Fxeitants, the Ensuants, and the Accessories.’ And, how can 
related to cach other as cause and effect, if the two perceptions 
pring np together like the right and left horns of a beast, when 
"of priority and subsequence necessary fo a cause E 


n. 
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it ig not to be disputed that a fourth Funetion must be 


g. Hence, 
had recourse to. 
e Moreover— 


TEXT. 


Tho Suggested, No. 268. The Suggested sense is distinct 
pu from the a from the Expressed, by reason of the difference of 
presse! in many 4 s 1 
f its perceiver, nature, number, occasion, effect, 


ways. 
perception, time, location, addressee, &e, from those of the Expressed. 
COMMENTARY. 
Teis distinct asto — C There is a distinetion between the perceiver 
tho Perceiver. of the Expressed sense and that of the Suggested, 


able gvEx by Grammarians expert merely in 


as the former is perceiv 
whilst the latter, ONLY 


the knowledge of words and their meanings; 


by the man of sensibility. 
_ It ia different as to b. The Suggested is sometimes in the form of E 
its Form, a prohibition when the Expressed is in the shape of = 


in— Stroll securely, O devotee, &e.' 
(8253. g.) ; sometimes it is in the form of an affirmation whilst the 
latter is in that of a denial, as in— The border of thy breasts has lost — 
the whole sandal-wood &c.' (see $27. e) : hence there is a disti ion 
as to their natures. 

Di dietat os to — 0o. DR SUSPEN om o 
the Number. one only-expressed sense is pere 
suggested sense is not one, being—according to the 
tions of the perceiver (i. e. the addressee) then 
* Resort to your lover,’ or— Let the cows be bound,’ 
time of thy lover's arrival,” or thus— There is no | 

to the number. T 


an injunction, as, for example, 


166 


The perception of 
the Suggested, min- 
gled with surprise, 


The Suggested, ap- . 


prehended after the 
Expressed. 


The Suggested, dis- 
tinct as to its Loca- 
lity. 


Tho Suggested, 
different as to the Ad- 
dreasee. 
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J- They are different as to the apprehension, 
the Suggested being surprising in apprehension, 
and the other being of a simple nature. 

g- There is a distinction: in respect of time, 
the Expressed being perceived first, and the Sug- 
gested, afterwards. 

A. There is a difference in location, the former 
residing in a word only ; the latter, in a word, its 
parts, and its sense, in letters and in style. 

i. “Who would not be angry, to see the lip 
of his beloved with a wound? Endure now the 
reproaches of thy lover, perverse as thou wert in 


smelling the lotus containing a bee—though prohibited by me.” 

In this example (where a female friend speaks to a woman with her 
lip bitten by a secondary hero, when her jealous husband chides her for 
itj—the expressed sense is addressed to the friend, and the suggested 
to her husband: So there is a difference as to the addressee. 


Text. 


No. 269, Indication and Denotation are not the causers of the 
péresption of Flavour or the like; since it has no existence before 
being felt, or in other words, it is a subjective entity, and its existence 
consists in being felt ($91). Moreover, Indication (cannot produce 


i H the perception thereof) when there is no cancelling of the primary or 
the Expressed sense (see §13) 


tt n merus maim e see ~ 


COMMENTARY. 
€ 
m. panes Produce the perception thercof’—supply this in the 
after Moreover, Indication, to make the sense complete. 
Flavour, not to bo . b. There is certain! y no object established by 
no objectiva Proof, signifiable by the words Flavour &c., other 


than the act of relishin 
g—that should be conveyed 
by these powere of Indication and Deng i 


comes in ; ; 
por. ie brought into operation, there only where the connection 


; ; as in the expression— A 
or the like: as is said by Udayanáchárya 


3 A i 
Oo Prot Sad WE Colection. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


: 
] 
| 
| 
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K go > dnos a 3 
Indication, exerted A sentence does not seek another sense than 


oniy witibre the litera! the literal, when it is satisfactory (lit. without 
gonso is incong 


agus: desire), by reason of the fitness of the connection 
among the literal meanings of its component words; but the connec- 
tion among the significations of the words failing, it is made up by a 
meaning tropically hinted by any of the words.” 

Now, there is no cancelling of the primary meaning, for instance, in 


the sentence commencing—* Perceiving that the house was empty” 


(see 83. b), Indice has no business herein, and yet 
the Erotic Flavour is developed by it. 

Howwha c. , you say that in such a sentence 
of as Su an as‘ A tion on the Ganges’ the motive, viz. 


nob be Inc 


ing power, fe. (see Chap. IT. 
ted, then * bank’ would become the 
nsequently be cancelled,t and 


§13. b.) is not Suggested, 


primary meuning* of 


r motive, as indicated, for the 


animowl 
acRnowic 


there must be 


indication of this first motive, and a third motive, again, to this 
second indication, and so on ad infinitum. 

Two notions, nob d. Nor is Indication exerted here towards 
[| goa the conveyance of the sense of the ‘bank’ AS 
pare ronoton, quALIFIED by coolne +, Ge. the motive; for a 


simultaneous understanding of the object and the motives inpo 
To take an analogous instance, it is after the perception of the blue 
that the property or speciality of ‘ being known’ (jn&tatá—according 
to the technicality of the Grammarians) can arise in the blue; or, 
(ae the Naiydyikas say) the consciousness (anuvyavasáya) of it can 
take place in us.$ 


Text. 


No. 270. Nor is Inference able to cause the perception of Flavour, 
&c. suggested ; the reasons assigned as the basis of the inference being 
fallacious : nor is the perception of Flavour, &c. à Recollection. 


® Vor tho * motive’ and the sense of ‘bank’ cannot both be Indicated. — 
A ae thero can be no Indication without the primary meanings being 

colled, 

x VA thero can bo no indication without a motivo which you suppose to be 

ica P - 

§ Our porception of ocoasioning, as it does, the consciousness thereof, 
mnes inve VRAT M poe the understanding of the bank mie be 
ante cedent to that of its coolness, for the knowledge of the peor LI 

honed knowledge that the place is contiguous to the river. 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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COMMENTARY. 
a. As for the declaration of the author of the Vyakti-viveka (Dis. 
cussion of Suggestion), viz. 


The notion of some “The perception of Flavour and the like which 
oh dpa arise from the Excitants, &c. is also to be referred 
ference, to the head of Inference. For, the cognition of 
the Exeitants, &c. is held to be the instrument oz the occasion of the 


perception of Flavour and the lik 


e, and they being respectively the 
causes, the effects, and the concomitants of the sentiments of Love, 


&c. (sce Chap. III.) produce Flavour or the like by making us infer 
those sentiments, since it is these, apprehended by inference and 
having attained to the condition of being relishable, that are spoken of 
as Flavours. Hence there must necessarily be à process in the pere 
ception thereof, though it is not discerned through its quickness. 
And indeed such a process or succession is admitted even in the 
Suggestion of the Flavours by those who hold that distinet function.” 
This refuted. I would ask—Do you consider as Flavour the 
mere cognition of the affection, &e. residing in Rima, &c. inferred 
through the apprehension of the Excitants, &e. represented in words 
(i. e. a Poem), or in action (i. e. the Drama :)—or do you mean by 
Flavour the self-manifest joy felt, through the conception of the 
affection, &c., by men of poetical imagination? If you mean the 
former, there is no dispute, but the only difference is, that we do not 
use the term Flavour in the senso of the mere cognition of tho 
affection, &c, residing in Ráma, &e. But the latter, i. e. Flavour i 
the sense of joy, is not proved to be inferrible, as the reason, mentioned 
by youas warranting this inference, is fallacious, for it is not universal, 
inasmuch as an old Mindnsaka, though he also has the perception of 
the Escitante, dc., has not the fruition of the self-manifest joy. 
b. As for the assertion made by him again, viz :— ; 
Pr ipl argument “Tho ‘universal attendance’ and the ‘ existen? 
in the subject,’* necessary to a logical conclusion 
espect to the inference or logical conclusion Y 
5 EE eed may bo illustrated aa follows. All y 3 
esL." „Pocrates is mortal. Now tho Naiyéyika WO! 
or universally attends humanity, and humanity €X* 
Fane bo proved to be mortal); therefore 


5 lanation 
yb For a full explan 


Philosop racing ho T! 
Shastri T emer the Text of 
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Flavour thus .—In whatsoever person the Excitants, the Ensuants, the 


indications of strong feeling (see $164), and the Acces- 


f Involuntary 
pories— represented by words or action—come in contact with a culti- 


vated imagination giving scope to the 
Y B 
Erotic Flavour &c., are excited ;—4 am one of these persons: there- 


fore I infer the Erotic Flavour &c. are excited in me” 
Ü ` And— 
« The occasions, which you consider as essential in suggesting a 
r different meaning, are held by us as reasons for the inference thereof— 
us who take the side of those who consider that a suggestion is no 
other than an inference.” 
| The logical infer- To these again we reply—this is not opposed 
ence of one's being to our opinion, but such a notion is not eonsi- 


an apprehender of i d 
Flavour, not identical dered by us as relishable, but the fulness of joy 
so 


with the actual relish ng RIS NICE on tnd 
thereof, exquisite, felt only in its own manifestation, 
that the reason in your supposed inference is a mere 


semblance leading, as it does, to the conclusion of a thing (viz. I have 
vished to conclude = 
8 


the fruition of Flavour), different from what you v 
(viz. the fruition itself of Flavour). 

c. As for the further assertion of the same writer— 

Another objection. “The Suggested matter in such a sentence as 


‘Stroll securely, O devotee, &e.’ (sce §253. g.) ; as also the Ornament 


of Metaphor, for instance, in the following are simply inferred— 


: ** May Krishna preserve the worli—eurious (0 see the alternate — — 
Separation and union of the youthful eouple of Bráhmany ducks ——— 
(Chakraváka), as, in his sports in the water, he playfully removes his = 
quick hands from Rádhá's face, and covers it again?’ : NE 
“To explain: Inference is the knowledge of the Signified, through — 
the Sign qualified by its existence in the subject, its existence ir 
similar instances, and its exclusion from opposite instances. * Now no 
unconnected sense in the shape of the Suggested. can be understood 
from the Expressed, otherwise suggestion would be indefinite o 


Sentence would suggest anything) ; 50 that there must be a eonnecuo 


ir operation—in that person the 


è 

t, As (mpposing a smoky hill to bo the subject in which the ex 

Ne inferred), we conclude in the subject. tho existence of fire 

Sign smoke which we sco existing in it as Wi Í 

3 the culinary hearth, where there is 

! we 800 absent. ro ‘opposi te 
"ul, 
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between the sense (i. e. the Expressed), which causes the understand. 
ing of a different sense, and that (7. e. the Suggested), which is Caused 
j to be understood by it. Hence, the sense which causes, ia the 
‘Sign, and that which is caused to be understood, is the Signified, 
Now the former's ‘existence in the subject’ is expressed, and its 
existence in similar instances’ and ‘ exclusion from opposite instances, 
though not expressed, are to be made out through the peculiar 
tendency of the sentence, so that the Suggested sense as the Signified 
being understood from the Expressed sense as the Sign, the case ends 
simply in an inference.” 

The Suggested To this we reply—It is not so. Let us see. 
sense not inferable, 
the reason alleged 1n such a sentence as— Stroll securely, O devotee 
being fallacious. &e.’ you would say that the apparent direction 
for strolling, resting on the circumstance of the dog being killed, leads 
E us finally to infer the prohibition of strolling, by reason of the discovery 
of a lion on the bank of the Godávarí. Now, here the alleged reason 
in the inference, (or the major Premise of your Syllogism) is not 
universal, for it is possible that even a coward might resort to the 
lion-infested place at the command of a spiritual guide, or a master, 
or from affection for a beloved woman. ‘The reason is also inconclu 
sive on the score of its being doubtful as to whether the words of an 
amorous woman (with respect to a lion's being Sound on the Godavari) 
are to be believed or not. : 

d. Asto the stanza—* May Krishna &c.” it is nob to bo asserted 
that it is by inference that we understand here the Suggested senso 
in such a manner as the following—' What by its appearance and 
disappearance causes the separation and union of the Bráhmany ducks 
Sa be the moon.’* For your argument fails in the case of a fright 
ening thing, which might as well by its appearance and disappearant 
cause the separation and union of the ducks. f 
eed false rea — €. “Such a sense intimates such another sens’ | 

E _ because of its (the former's) being of the nature | 
a sense, since whatever is not the intimater of such another | 
f not such &sense"f fn such an inference, also, as the above 
: ifo all intents and purposes, a mere semblance, for 


ee 


of Inference founded on tho Ke 
). Boe Dr, Bu Turka Sangrality 3 
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ihe reason assigned by you, viz. ‘the sense being as it is, there might 


i as well be inferred such another sense—be it what it may—as was 
i never wished £o be intimated by the sense. 
l As to the stanza commencing, * O neighbour, will you cast your 
| eyes’ (see $258. c), you would say—here the reed-knot’s seratehing 
i the woman's body, and her going alone to the river are the Sign of 
: her enjoying another lover, which is the Signified. But those (viz. her 
going alone to the river Se. alleged by you as the Sign or Reason in 
your inference) might, as well, be from her love for her husband as is 
declared in the very stanza; so that, your reason is not invariable or, 
in other words, dallying with a gallant is not universally predicable of 
a woman going alone to a river, or the like. 1 
g. As to the stanza commencing— The border of thy breasts has 
| lost the whole sandal wood’ ($27. c)—I ask—ls the dalliance of the 
| female messenger. with her (éke speaker's) lover, as hinted here, 
| inferred by the addressed viz. the female messenger, or by those others 
present there at the time, or by men of taste considering the sense of 
this piece of poetry? In the case of the two former inferring the 
hinted sense, there is no dispute, but in the case of the last (viz. the 
readers of poetry) there can be no inference, as the reuson assigned in 
the inference, fails where such a sense is not intended to be hinted. 
li must not be alleged that the reason is qualified by being associated 
with the condition or circumstance of the speaker &e., since, not being 
mentioned, we cannot arrive at a knowledge of i, and so we want & 
general proposition £o base our inference upon. Moreover, as it is not 
E eee Pc necessary that such poems, originating merely in 
with works of ima- the imagination of the poets, should have any 
5 gon. authority at all, our reason (in the inference of 
_ any other meaning than the Expressed) must be imperfect (or incon- ——— 
. elusive) from its doubtfulness. It has been asserted by the author of — 
J NA akti’ that the meanings of the words, in the stanza above alluded 
to, suggest the other sense only through the aid of the word * wretch” 
WWW); but when there is reason for doubting whether the lover, 
referred to in the verses, was really a wretch or not, how can 
3n inference ? 
conclusion that we have said bef 
: also ER. 
of the ec 
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the * Conclusion from the effect,’ for the ‘conclusion from the effect? 
too must always depend upon an induction, or general proposition, 
previously established. As, when we conclude * Chailtra resides some 

| where else’ from the * effect’ of the proposition —' Chaittra, who is not 

) in this cow-herd-station, lives, our inference depends on the previously 
established induction, viz. * whoever lives must reside somewhere.’ 

i. Nor is the Suggested sense apprehended 


Suggestion, not i CIA 4 
fomded on conven- through an understanding of signs, in some 


: o such manner as the number ‘ten’ or the like is 
3 : A ad 

| apprehended by us, for instance, at the time of buying cloth from the 
$ dealer's raising his forefinger in signification of the price—suppose 


10 Rs., of a certain piece. Because, the understanding of a sign, 


being dependent on the common authority of convention &e., is also 
reckoned as a zort of inference. 

j , Tho perception of j. As to the assertion of some that the appre- 
Flavonr, not a recol- hension of Flavour &c. being founded on, or derived 
Iouem. from previous impression is simply a Recollection 
—it is not right, for their reason is only a semblance, in as much as it 
fails in the case of a Recognition which is also derived from previous 
impression, and yet is not only a Recollection but a Perception also. 

k. Lastly, as to the allegation of Mahima Bhatta wich respect to 
such a stanza as the one commencing * Who, by his fort, isinsurmount- 
able in battle’ (see §257. c)—that there exists no second sense in it, 
it is verily an elephantine wink (or heedlessness of the palpable) on 
his part to deny what is established by actual perception. 

A fourth function 1. So—to recapitulate the reasons—it is 
CMS proved that a fourth function must be resorted to 
in a sentence, inasmuch as the sense in the shape of Flavour &c. 

established by the universal perception of men of taste, cannot be 
denied, as it appears and disappears with the particular words, sense — 

-&e.* by which it is conveyed, as it is not cognizable by such sources 
f knowledge as Inference &c., and as it is nos to be conveyed by the — 
irae. functions commencing with the Denotation. Further, this - 
ction comes into operation independently of any reference on our 
pu t to any previous induction or the like, All this is now clear. J 


tho litora] senso, the varions : i 
ornk ganso i parts of a word &c., W. 

g ora particular sentiment, See Chap, IV, E 
V cti 
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question then arising—How is this function designated ? 


UT 


m. The 

—it is replied— 
TEXT. 

No. 271. This fu. ction is, by the learned, 


1‘ Suggestion’ (vyanjaná). Some again call 


gestion or Gustation. styled 


: 
| 
1 
This, named Sug- 
| it Rasand (Gusti ation) as suggestive of Flavour. 
Co MENTARY. 
a. This has been diseriminately dwelt upon on the occasion of the 
| decision of Flavour (see $33. g- 
d 


ablishment 


and A.N, ai lso it is all lucid. 


So much for the ‘ est: of the function of Suggesting "—the 


fifth chapter of the Mirror of Composition. 


| 

) CHAPTER VI. 
The Declaration of * a Poem to be seen and heard? and 
* a Poem only to be heard." 

Thus having stated the two divisions of Poetry 3 
as (1) * Suggestive’ and (2) ‘ofa subordinate 
two divisions again Jm 


4 Division of Poetry 
uo the * Visible’ and 
the * Audible.’ 

s Suggestion,’ he declares its 


into the * Visible’ and the ‘ Audible.’ 


TEXT. 
Visible Poetry de- No. 272. Poetry is considered again to be of 
} fined. two sorts, from the distinctions of Poetry to be 
à seen and heard, and Poetry only to be heard. Of these the * visible 
Poetry’ is that which can be represented, and this—(see the next 
Text) — 
COMMENTARY. 
a. He states the reason for its appellation of Rúpaka’ (Poem of 
forms). 
TEXT. L- 


No. 273.—is called Rápaka from the artificis 
tion of forms by the actors. 
COMMENTARY. È 

a. ‘This'—* visible Poetry'—is styled Rúpaka by reason of tl 
Actors artificially assuming the forms of (i. e. personating) Rú áma 
i Now, what is this acting 0” dicm 


Why called * Rú- 
assump 
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Representation, No. 274. Acting is the imitation of condi- 
fourfold, 


tions; it is of four kinds, viz. (1) Gestural 
(ángika), (2) Vocal (váchika), (3) Extraneous, or pertaining to dress, 
ornament, 4c. (&hárya), and (4) Internal or pertaining to the soul or 
internal feelings (sittwika). 
COMMENTARY. 

a. Acting is the imitation or representation of the conditions of 
Rama, Yudhishthira, &c. by means of gesture,” speech, &c. 
. 6, He declares the divisions of the Répaka. 

Text, 

No. 275. The Nátaka, the Prakarana, the 
Bhána, the Vyáyoyga, the Samavakíára, the Dima, the Yhámriga, the 
Anka, the Vithi and the Prahasana: these are the ten Rupakas. 


The ten Rápakas. 


COMMENTARY. 
a, And— 
TEXT. 
Theeighteen minor No, 276. The Náítiká, the Trotaka, the 
| ; Bapakos, Goshthi, the Sattaka, the Nátyarásaka, the Pras- 
i thána, the Ullípya, the Kávya, ihe Prenkhana, the Rásaka, the 


Sanlápaka, the S'rígadita, the Silpaka, the Vilásiká, the Durmalliká, 
the Prakaraní, tho Hallís/a, the Bhániká ; these eighteen the learned call 
Uparüpakas (minor Rüpakas). All these in their general character 
are held to resemble the Nátaka, 

COMMENTARY. 


a ‘AW—i, e, the Rúpakas beginning with the Prakarana, and 


the Upartipakas commencing with the Nitika, 
5. Of these— 
Text. 
The Néțaka de. No. 277. The Nátaka should have a celebrated 


" story for its plot; bo sed of the five 
T à uL possessed of the 
ay. Pa (see po i. have the qualities of * Vivacity’ (sce §91), pros- 
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spirited, but temperate and firm’ (§ 66), powerful and virtuous, being 
either a royal sage of renowned family, or a god, or a demigod; the 
principal Flavour must be one only, being either the Erotic or the 
Heroic, all other flavours should be subordinate, and the Marvellous 
exhibited in the fulfilment of the end, or in the last Juncture, viz. the 
There must be four or five important personages en- 


* Conclusion." 
as of the hero, and the Nátaka must be so composed 


gaged in the busine 
as to end like 2 cow's tail. 
COMMENTARY. 

a, ‘Celebrated’ —such as the famous story of the Rámáyaņa, for 
instance, that forms the plot of the drama Rámacharita, &c. 

b. ‘The junctures shall be declared afterwards (see $ 332). 

c. ‘Contain personages contributing to the various prosperities 
of the hero'—i. e. the Nátaka should have mighty Assistants for the 
hero. 

d. ‘The sentiments of ple 
in the stories of Ráma, Yudhishthira, &c. 

e. ‘A royal sage'—such as Dushyanta ahd others. 

f. ‘A god'—i. e. such as the holy Krishna or the like. 

g. ‘A demigod'—i. e. one who, though a god, thinks himself a 
man, such as the divine Ráraachandra. 

h. ‘So composed as to end like a eow's tail’ 
mean that each of the acts is to be gradually m 


one preceding ; while others say that as in à cow's 
Nátaka some inportant incidents are 


short and &ome long, so in the 
to be completed in the first or opening Juneture (Mukhasandhi), some 


in the juncture Pratimukha, and similarly the other incidents are to be » 
distributed among the other junctures, without trying to make them 
equal, in number, in every Juncture. 

TEXT. 

The Act described, : No. 278. The Act is declared to be of the 
following description. It represents visibly the actions of the hero; 
it is to be brilliant with Flavour and Incomplete flavour; its style 
must be clear; it should contain short prose sentences (ch 
it forms a division in the action of the drama; it may slightly to 

the Vindu (see $319) ; it should not contain an abundan in 
. Mor should it represent the Vija (Germ), oF the Catastro 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Sh. 


asure and pain'—as are clearly exhibited 


— Some explain it to 
ade shorter than the 
tail some hairs are 
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it should contain various appropriate actions ;* it should not have too 
many verses in it; it must not be composed so as to clash against the 
performance of the necessary duties, nor should it contain events of 
more than one day ;t it should always have the hero under immediate 

relation ; it should contain three or four personages ; it should be 
: devoid of the following actions—calling at a distance, killing, battle, 
national calamity, marriage, eating, cursing, excretion, death, amorous 
dalliance, scratching with the teeth or nailz, and others that excite 
shame ; as also sleeping, sipping the lip, besieging a city or the like, 
bathing and anointing the body; it should not be too lengthy ; it 
visibly represents interesting deeds, pertaining, for example, to a queen 
and her attendants, to a minister and merchants, such as excite feeling 
and flavour—the characters all making their exit at the end. 


CoMMENTARY. 
a. The Vindu &e. shall be mentioned afterwards.—‘ Necessary 
duties’—i. e. the morning and evening prayers, &c. 


b. He describes the Interlude (Garbhánka) being in place after the 
declaration of the principal Act :— 


Text. 
The Interlude, des- No. 279. A secondary Act contained within 
pabed: a principal one, having a Rangadwára, an Amukha 


&c. of its own, and go also containing a Germ and an End, is styled 
Interlude. 


COMMENTARY. 
4. As, for example, in the Bála Rámáyaņa— 
“ Eunuch. (—addressing Rávana—) This festival of Sítá's own 
choice (i. e. of a husband), fit as it is to be drunk in by many an ean 


and viewed by many a large eye, is, as it were, a drama composed for 
your majesty." 8 


m 
Thus commences the Interlude named * Sítá's own choice.’ 


* I. E. Tending to tho main bosi 1! 
z siness of the drama. 
Do b observed here that Prof, Wilson was mistaken in saying —* The 


pana extends it (the duration of th i v 

ana cj | (the e Ac ow days or e 

ne year.’ Hindu Theatro, Vol, Ip 9. M NE 
1 For convenience sake | have use 

a somewhat diferent gense, 


o E Auer ample in the Uttara Ráma Chariin at tho commente 
B u Y 4 us 
of the king;GG-DaRirt, Satya Vrat Shall Colialióh tp to catch the conscii 


«d this word, though generally employed n 


i 
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Text. 

T NE E Nas 980. The first thing to be done in it is 
formances of the the Pürva Ranga, then Reverence to the assem- 
Drama. bly, then the mention of the name of the poet 
&c. as also of the drama, and then the Induction (Amukha—see $283 
and 287). 

COMMENTARY. 
a. ‘In it’—é. e. in the Drama. 
TEXT: 
i The Párva-ranga. No. 981. What the Actors perform before 
the commencement of the matter to be represented or the main drama, 
for the removal of the obstacles likely to happen to the stage in the 


course of it—is called Parva Ranga, (Preliminary Performance). It 


) consists of a variety of elementa, such as the Pratyáhára &e., among. 
which however the Benediction (Nandi) must be used ag a special 
} means of removing the obstacles. N 
3 COMMENTARY. i 
a, He states its (the Nándís) nature :— 
TEXT. 
The Nándí or Bene- No. 282. What is recited in the praise = * Pe 
diction, Deity, a Bréhman, a king, or the like, combis | 


with a benediction, is designated Niándí. It should suggest such 
auspicious thingsas the Vilwa (Ægle Marmelos), the Conch shell, the 
moon, the lotus, the Brahmany duck, the lily ; and consist either o! 
twelve inflected words or eight lines. 

CoMMENTARY. 

a. The Nandi of eight lines is such, for example, as that in the \ 3 
Anargha Rághava commencing te * hat of twelve words—  ž 
as the following in the ‘ Pushpa-máli (Flower-garland) of my venera- — 
ble Father— 

3 “The daughter of the Royal Mountain (P 
Brive shining at first red with resentment tow 


m. y Tho firs f stanzas here alluded to, is translated 25 
ES of obstacles, the eyes of the Holy One, 1! 

lorious eyes, ablo one to gladden 

have made his 


rzali) with her moon 
ards Káma's enem) 


i 
i 
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(S'iva) holding, as he does, on his head the River-Goddess (i Gangá)— 
then, as her lord falls down at her feet, charming with a emile—may 
she bestow on you prosperity !" 

b. Thus might the Benediction be illustrated in other instances, 

The Nandi, propor- c. The performance, however, spoken of in 
ly, no part of the Tez/ 281, I have designated Nandi according to 
Pürva Ranga, the NA i i NM 
Rangadwara being the opinion of some, but others say— it is in 
the commencement. — yeglity the part of the Parva Ranga named Ran- 
gadwéra (the Door or Opening of the Theatre), to which effeet it has 
been said— 

“Since acting is first of al? introduced into this, it is known as the 
Rangadwara, consisting of vocal and gestural performance.” 

Now the Benediction (or JVándi properly so called), such as is 
described in the present text, being performed pErorE the Ranga- 
dwara by the mere actors, is not mentioned by the great sage 
(Bharata). Moreover, the above definition of Nándí does not hold 
good, for instance, with respect to the following stanza, prefacing the 
drama Vikramorvas'í of that great poet—K dlidisa :— 

" May* He who is declared in the Upanishads to be the sole 
Person, pervading the heaven and the earth, in whom exclusively does 
the word Lord (fs'wara) attain to its true signification, who is sought 
within by the desirers of salvation with breath and organs controlled 
—may that Siva, easy to be obtained by steady faith and devotion, 

be for your felicity !” 

d. Further, it has been said— the poet should compose beginning 
with the Rangadwára; hence it is that in the old manuscripts the 
stanza beginning ‘May He who is declared!’ is found written after the 
words— Enter Manager (Sútradhára) at the end of the Benediction.’ 
Where, however, this expression occurs after the stanza, there it is 
intended to intimate the yoct's meaning— the Manager shall read 

this after the Benediction: here commence J the drama,’ 
Tex, 
T EON ow to No, 288. The Manager, having just acted the 


; Parva Ranga, desists, and the Establisher (Sthá- 
£u to him, then entering, establishes or introduces the 


of the Baknntalá rcconeil i in; wl 
5 indo th authori es tho similar stanza, therein, with 
ras, wi 


ty of Abhinnva gupia Achivya, the 
Ho explaing * pad.” to mean a clauso as We 
Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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ha L hint the matter or fla if T . 
drama ; he must hint the matter or action, if divine, or human, in the 
corresponding form, an 


may hint the Víja (Germ), the Mukha (Face, Opening), or the hero. 


lif mixed, in either of the two forms; or ho 


Ps 
COMMENTARY. 


a, * Establishez'—so called from hia office of establishing or bring- 
ing in the action of the pi 
b. ‘Like him’—i. e. 1 appearance like those of 


the Manager. 


ff a complete performance of 


€. In these 
the Pürva R: 


d, "The Sthi 


1e Manager alone does all. 


ast hint à divine matter as a deity, a human 


and a mixed matter in any of these charae- 


s a human | 


matter 
ters. —! Matter’ i. e. the Action or the plot: For example— 
fing the command of his Father as à 


dT ERE 
1 Iteceiv 


Intimation of the 
plot. garland on his head, Ráma resorts to the forest ; 
Bharata, in devotion to him, abandons his whole kingdom together 
1 followers—Sugriva and Vibhishana 


with his mother ; those his faithfs 
c-elevated enemies, the 


—are raised to high prosperity ; and his prid 
Ten-headed demon and others, are all annihilated." 

e. The Germ (vija) hinted—as in the Ratnávali— 

Intimation of tho « Favourable Fortune brings us speedily our 
Germ. wished-for object even from another continent, 


even from the bosom of the ocean, aye, even from the farthest quarter 


of the globe !” 

Here, the admission of Ratnávali, favoured by kind Fortune, into 
the king of Vatsa’s house is the germ or jirst means, beginning to 
Operate with Yaugandharáyana's exertions, ot the king's ob "ning 
thelady (Ratnávali) who had been plunged by shipwreck into the 
midst of the sea, but afterwards saved. 

Intimation of the J. The Mukha is a sort of speech indicating, 
UIDI E by means of an equivoque or the like, the inci- 
dent to be presently represented; as the following— 

- “Smiling with the clear, silvery moon, and lustrous with the stars, 
Autumn has arrived—like, the fair Ráma, radiant with his glittering 
sword unsheathed ; like the hero he has destroyed the season of the 
rains, dark-and dreadful like the ten-headed monster; and he has 


PEN 
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: reloaded the Bandhujiva with flowers, still imitating that gracious 
prince who brought back life to his slaughtered friends"? 

4. The Hero hinted, as in the Sakuntalá— | 

nokon ortho * Suddenly was I carried away by the ravish- } 
Hero. ing strains of thy song as is this king Dushyanta i 
by the flying deer.” 
EA a: Text. 
i No. 284. Having propitiated the theatric spectators with sweet 
i verses hinting the purport of the drama, ho mentions the names of 
the drama and the poet, as well as his lineage &c., and generally | 
describes some season with the action called Bharati. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. ‘He i. e. the Establisher.— 

b. ‘Generally’ —because sometimes there is no deseription made. | 
of the season, as in the Ratnávalí, 4 

€. The action Bhérati is now explained— 


Text. j 
Tho action Bhára- No. 285. The Bharati is a vocal actior by an 
if, defined. actor speaking mostly Sanskrit. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. The Bhárati is a performance chiefly consisting in a discourse 
being for the most part in Sanskrit. 
Text. 


Tta olementa. No. 286. The Prarochand (Propitiation), the 
a Vithi, as also the Prahasana, and the Amukha (Induction) are its 
= Component parta, Among these the Prarochaná is the excitement of 
Fa ‘the attention by means of eulogium, 
"M COMMENTARY. 
 ghePrwmchané,oe a. "The Prarochaná is the attraction of the 
lommendadáon, attention of the Audience, by a commendation of — 
€ drama &c. to the actions or representatione about to be performed. — 
example, in the Ratn4vak— A 
- "he poet S'ríharsha is a perfect master of his art, and this assem- - 
ppreciate merit ; the actions of Vatsa's king are charm- - 


pe 
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stances would singly lead to the attainment of the wished-for fn 
how much more then would all this assemblage of excellences, com- 
bined as they are from the excess of our good fortune ?"' 
b. The Víthí and the Prahasana shall be Aereafter described, 
(see $520 aud 533). 
c. He now states the Amukha : 
TEXT. 
No. 287. When the Actress, or the Vidúshaka 
a x mokia o (the Jester or Buffoon), or the Páripars'wika 
(Associate), discourses with the Manager in inter- 
eating speeches issuing out of their own business* and hinting or 
bringing in the subject in hand (i. e. the matter to be represented) — 
it is designated Amukha (Prelude) or Prastávaná (Introduction). 


| COMMENTARY. 

À a. The Establisher (Sthápaka) also is called Manager being like 

him. Tho Páripárswika is his (the Sthápaka's) attendant. An 
Actor is a little inferior to the latter. 
Text. 

lta five varieties. No. 288. There are five varieties of the Pre- 

lude, viz. the Udghátyaka, the Kathodgháta, the Prayogátis'aya, the 

Pravartaka, and the Avalagita. 


COMMENTARY. 
a Among these— 
Text. 
Tho Udghátyaka. No. 289. When having heard some words, 


x 


. and not understood their sense, they add some others of their own to 
i make a meaning out of them—it is called Udghityaka (striking up). 


COMMENTARY. N 

a. For example, in the Mudra Rékshasa (The Signet of the 
. Minister) — y 
- "Manager.—That malignant planet,t Ketu, wishes violently w 
Overpower the Moon (Chandra) now in full circle" t— (Behind. the 
» or lit. in the dressing-room—interrupting) 5 Chánakya.—A^ 
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who is this that, whilst I live, wishes violently to overpower Chan. 
dragupta ?” 

Here enters a personage (Chanakya) construing the words of the 
Manager into a different sense from what they import— owing a his 
having been engrossed by his own thoughts. 

TEXT. 


The Kathodghata. No. 290. If a personage makes his entrance, 


eatching up the words of the Manager, or their 
Kathodgháta (Striking up of an event). 


med 


ing—ib is called 


COMMENTARY, 

This based (1) on a. ‘Catching up tho words'—as in the Ratni- 
eran vali— Favourable Fortune brings, &e.' (§ 283. e.) 
having been recited by the Manager, a personage repeats behind the 
seene, the couplet thus—'So it is, no doubt—Favourable Fortune, 
Åc. —and Yaugandharáyana makes his entrance. 

And (2) on the b. The entrance of a character catching up 

pi the sense—as in the Vení-sanhára :— 
« Manager—May the sons of Pándu rejoice with Madhava, the fire 
of their antagonism extinguished from the enemies seeking peace; and 
may the sons of king Dhritaráshtra with their protégés obtain tran- 
quillity, having desisted from all fighting, and subdued the people's 
heart by their protective affection," * 

Catching up the sense of the sentence spoken by the Manager, somé 
One cries out behind the scene—* Ah wretch, thou vain chanter of 
peace fo my enemies, how can the sons of Dhritaráshtra obtain tran- 
quillity so long as I live?” The Manager then goes out, and Bhima- 


gena enters. 
E Text. 
i s To braves. No. 291. If a part or performance is supei 
Part a ionof goded by another so that a personage enters, it 18 
called Prayogatis'aya (Supersession of a part). 
COMMENTARY. 


a. For example, in the Kundamálá i 
(i aa —“ [Behind the Scene.] Madam, 
alight this side—this side—please, | 
® Tho eecond sengo of the stanza ii i 
to za, ig the following -= May the sons of Pán 
; tei : efi od nap their antagónism oxtinginsbed from f 
Bar bod s wounded jn. in, peace, graced the Earth with the b 


tof aUe, Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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“ Manager—Who is this verily that renders me assistance by calling 
Looking closely—] O misery ! It is most pitiful—Alas ! 
it is Lakshmana drawing Sita to the woods—Sita who though oppress- 
ed with the weight of pregnancy, has been banished the country by 
Rima perplexed with the fear of his people's censure, as she had re 
mained so long in the habitation of the king of Lanka.” 

Here the Manager, wishing his wife to be called for the purpose of 
dancing, goes out hinting the entrance of Sit&é and Lakshmana with 
the evclamation—* this is Lakshmana leading Sita to the woods'—and 
thus performs a part superseding that which he had apparently intend- 
ed for his own, viz. dancing. Hence the name Prayogdtis aya. 


my lady ? [ 


Text. 

Tho Pravarteka. No. 292. When the Manager makes a de- 
scription taking the season current for the subject, and a personage 
enters thereupon—it is called Pravartaka (Introduction). 

COMMENTARY. 


a. As, for example, the stanza commencing * Smiling with the clear 


silvery moon’ (8283. f.) having been recited, Ráma enters as therein 
described, 
TEST. 
The Avalagita, No. 993. When in a performance another 
business (viz. the hinting of the entrance í f the hero or the like) is : 
performed in unison with it—it i- the learned—Avalagita. TA 


COMMENTARY. 

E For example in the S'akuntalá—“ M anager—Suddenly was I 
carried away, &c., (see § 283. g.) *- “Phen enters the king. 

TEXT, 
t DM 294. Verein may also be admitted any of the other elements 
€ Vithi, according to the occasion. 
Bonos Commis au. 

; erein'—i. e. in the Amukha. ay 
‘The other cloments’—i. e. those besides the Udghátyaka and 
Avalagita, to bo described hereafter (see $521.) i 
s Nakhakutta, however, declares— ^m 


COMMENTARY, 
| a, “Hero Tlo the ENTARY, 
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“ E £t i, H n r 
Another varicty‘of —— In the Nátaka and the like, the Induction 
the Induction, accord. {Amukha) may also be founded on words, heard 


i mo. A : " 
ESom to be spoken, either behind the scene, or in the 
air." 


Text. 
No. 295. The Manager should employ any of theso varieties (in. 
cluding those intimated last), and thereby hinting either the matter or 
2 personage, go out at the end and then represent the action. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. ‘Action’—i. e. the series of incidents that form the subject of 
the drama. 


| 
| 


Text. 

Action two-fold. No. 296. This Action again is held by the 
(1) The Principai. Jearned to be two-fold ; the one is the Principal 
(Adhikérika), and the other Incidental (Présangika). Property (Adhi- 
kara) is the ownership or possession of the result; the holder of that 
ownership is the Principal person—the Hero (lit. Owner, Adhikarin), 


hence the story pertaining to him is designated by the poets Adhikéri- 
ka (of the Principal personage). 


| 


COMMENTARY. 
a. ‘Of the result’—i. e. of the principal fruit, (such. ae Rama's 
recovery of Kitá through the destruction of Ravana.) 
b. The story of Ráma, or the main action, in the drama Bála 
Réméyana, is an example of the first of these divisions. 
Text. 


No. 297. Incidental, or Episodical is that 
which is subservient to it. 


DD Tho Incident- 


COMMENTARY. ut 

fi That Hors or plot which is intended to be subservient ‘ % E 

i, e. to the Principal action, is the Incidental: for example the actions 
of Bugríva or the like, 


Texr. 
"ThePet£ 


ePaékésthénake, No. 298. The Patáké-sthánaka (Telling 0 
nep Striking Point) is to be admitted here into the 
action with good judgment. 


CC-0. Prof. Clon =i fainbedierdramatic action. 
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TEXT. 
This defined. No. 299. That is called the Patáká Sthánaka 


when instead of the thing thought of, or expected, another of the 
same character is brought in by some strange or unexpected circum- 


stance. 
CoMMENTARY. 

a. Ho states the divisions hereof :— 

TEXT. 

The first Patáká No. 300. When an object is unexpectedly, 
Sthénaka, and in an excellent manner, gained under a pecu. 
liarly favourable cireumstance—it is declared to be the first Patáká 
Sthánaka. 

CoMMENTARY. 


a. As, for example, in the Ratnávalí, when the king, thinking that 
ib was Vássvadattá, his wife, about £o commit suicide from his falling 
in love with Sdgarikd, wnties the noose from her neck and then re- 
cognizing by her voice the lady disguised as his wife to be Ságariká 
exclaims—‘ How, is it, Ságariká, my love! O forbear from this des- 
perate rashness, Here we have an attainment of the principal ob- 
jest, viz., the company of Ságariká, excellent, that is to say happier, 
under the excessively favourable juncture, than the expected one of 


Vásavadattá. 
| TEXT. 
Tho Second. No. 301. A speech extremely equivocal and 
| containing a variety of epithets is declared to be the Second Patiké 
| Sthánaka. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. For example, in the Vení Sanhára— 

“ Manager—May the sons of king Dhritarishtre with their proté- 
gés obtain tranquillity, having desisted from all fighting (vigraha), 
and subdued the people’s heart by their protective affection (rakta)." 

As this sentence suggests the Germ* and the Endt by means of an 
equivoque based on the words ‘rakta, ' vigraha, &e, bearing the 
Second significations of ‘blood,’ ‘body,’ &e» respectively, — happiness 
M Vix, Yudkishthire's energy, roused by the indignation of Bion which 


ia Brat manifested at the Manager's recitation, of the abore lin 
Eo Bon The binding of Draopadí' testen throngh the destruction of Duryo- 
a und his brothors—the foes of the hero. 
note— 8 290. b. 
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to the hero comes unexpectedly to be understood from the lines, 
snstead of blessing to the enemies which they, at first, seem to indicate; 
so the general definition of the Patikd Sthánaka (see § 289) holds 
good here. me 
The Third. No. 302. What hints the Deed (Kérya— 
see § 323), obscurely, and under a certainty as to some particular, — 
containing equivocal replies—is spoken of as the third Patáká Sthá. 
naka, 
COMMENTARY. 
a. ‘Obscurely’—i. e. under a sense not clearly expressed. 
b. ‘Containing equivocal replies’—7. e. containing replies fitly 
connected with the matter in hand, but used under a different im- 
port. 
c. ‘Under a certainty as to some particular’—z. e. under the at- 
tainment of certainty as to some particular matter. 
d. What is characterized by the above qualities is the third Paté- 
ká Sthánaka : as, in the Veni Sanhára, Act 1I— 
- “ Eunuch.—roken, Sire, Droken— 
King.—By whom? 
Eunuch.—By the Fierce (Bhimena)— 
King.—W hose ? 
KEu.— Your Majesty's. 
King.—Ah! What dost thou babble? 
Eu.—[Terrified.] Nay, my king, I say—Broken by the Fierce 
[wind], your Majesty's. 
King.—F¥ie! thou wretched old man, whence is this hallucination 
in thee, just now ? 
Ju, —My king, it is no hallucination, it is indeed a reality. 
Broken by the fieree wind, your. Majesty’s chariot-flag has been 
thrown down upon the ground—making, as it fell, a ery of lamenti- 
tion with the sound of its tinkling string of bells.” ; 
Here is exhibited an intimation that ends in hinting the matter IM 
hand, viz, the fracture of Duryodhana’s thigh by Bhimasena, which 
_ forms the catastrophe of the drama. 
i . Text. - 
No. 303, An equivocal arrangement of words ; 


z [ fo etl connect diedit for poetry such p 
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an eye to a third senso, viz., the End, is the next and last Patáká 


Sthánaka- 
COMMENTARY. 

a. For example, in the Ratnávalí: 

«I shall certainly make the countenance of the queen red with 
anger to-day—by looking—as on another woman inflamed with love— 
at this garden creeper ent» ining the Madana tree, powerfully bloom- 
ing in blossoms white (pale with powerful anxieties—), about to be 
fully blown (yawning through langour—), and every moment shaking 
itself through the lrequent puffs of the wind (—increasing her own 
pain by the frequent heaving of sighs).”* 

Here is hinted the future event of the king’s falling in love with 
Ságariká, terminating in his union with the lady by marriage—which 
is the End of the business. 

Tho Paták& Sthá- b. These four Patáká Bthánakas are employed 
Ed Sil in all the junctures (Sandhis —see $ 332) some- 
out tho play. times for the purpose of intimating some bless- 
ing, sometimes a misfortune too; they may be multiplied according 
to the taste of fhe poet. As to what has been asserted by some, viz., 
* They are to be employed respectively in the foar junctures commenc- 
ing with the Mukha (Opening Juicture—sce § 333)'—in this others 
do not agree, for it is proper that all these, extremely acceptable as 
‘they are, should Le used every where without restriction. 


TEXT. 
nd improper inci- No. 304. A matter or incident which is im- 
o bo Satter au proper with respect to the hero, or opposed to 
tered in the plor, relish, is to be altogether omitted, or shaped 


-.— Otherwise, 


, COMMENTARY. 

SM An ‘improper’ event is, for instance, the killing of Válin by 
Ae a by an artifice, It is entirely omitted in the Uditta Righava, 
V ird is altered in the Vira Charita, where Valin himself comes forward 


| to Hi Ráma in fight, and is killed by him. 


a 

The qualifications onol ithiu brackets, of course, apply to ‘another 
Si inflamed with dor i. MP between this and the second Patáká 
binaka ($201), eaye tha acbolisat, lia in tho latter (tho 2nd) being entirely 
upon a doublo entendre, whilst the former has an ex | comparison 
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Text. 

What incidents to No. 305. Incidents which are not to be shown 
be hinted in the Ar- op represented in the Acts and are yet consider. 
thopakshepaka or Iu- 
troductory Scene. ed necessary to be told, as also such as extend 
through, from two days to a year (§ 278), and others too extensive, 
are to be hinted by the learned by means of the Arthopakshepakas® 


(Introductory Scenes). 


- COMMENTARY. 
a. ‘Incidents or evente not to be shown in the Acts’—such as 
events of battle, &c. 


| Text. 
No. 306. A business ONU beyond a year ghould be comprised 
within a year. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. As has been said by the sage— 
j JU GEHE not * AJ that was done in a month, or even in a 
io be more than a year, should be performed in a separate Introduc- 
ear, 
E tory Séene (Ankachheda), but never what ex- 
tends beyond a year." So the destruction of Virádha, &c., parts of 
the story of R&ma’s dwelling in the forest, though it extended over 
fourteen years, may be hinted, without opposition £o the above dictum, 
to have occupied a year or any portion of it, such as a couple of 
days, &c. 
b "l'ex. 
EA xe days No. 307. What was done in a day, but in a 
D ds ike pe He whole day, is to be intimated by means of th 7 
paka, Introductory Scenes apart from the main Acte 


COMMENTARY. 
= a. The question arising—what are these Inkougtory Soenest 
a p says— 
"- apan ^ 


No. 308. Mapei cenes aroi 
r “te Vl Viana, the Praves'/aka, E sid be at 
kha (Protasis), ke 
Tho Vishks ambha! ka 
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r two middling personages, it is pure, but it is spoken of as 
formed by a low and a middling character. 
CoMMENTARY. 

a. Of these two divisions of the Vishkambhaka, the pure is, for 
instance, acted by Kapélakundalé in the cemetery, in the drama Malati 
Mádhava of Bhavabhiti ; the mixed, by Kshapanaka and Kápálika, in 
the Rémabhinanda. 


by one o 
mixed, if per 


TEXT. 
Tho Praves'aka. No. 309. The Praves'aka (Introducer) is per- 
formed between two consecutive acts by one or two low characters, in 


an unelevated discourse ; it is like the Vishkambhaka in other re- 


spects. 

I COMMENTARY. 

a. ‘Between two acts'—so it is forbidden £o be employed in the 
first act. 


| b. An example of this is the part played by the couple of Demons 
jn the Aet— As'watthámánka' (or Act of As’watthdman) in the Veni 


Banhára. 
e. Now of the Chüliká :— 4 
» 9 The Cháliké. No 310. The hinting of a matter or event 
_ by those behind the curtain is the Chüliká : 


COMMENTARY. 
3 a. For example, in the Vira Charita, in the beginning of the fourth 
p Act :— "(Behind the Scene—) Up! up! Deities, Riders in adreal ears, 
> wp with theatrical festivities! ke.” s 
Thus is hinted, by the persons behind the scene, the event of Para- 
s'u Rama's defeat by Rama. 
b. Now of the Aukávatára. 
Tex. i 
The Ankáentára, No. 311. When an Act, hinted by persons at 
aD the fng of the preceding Act, is brought in continuity with the latter 
—this is called Ankávatára (Descent of an Act). 
COMMENTARY. à 
a As in the f'akuntali, the Gth Act, having been hinted by 
enone, at the end of the 5th, is introduced as & portion, or conti- 
ton, as it were, of this Act. ) 
Now of the Ankamukha (Protasia). 
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TEXT. 

Tho Ankamukha, No. 312. That part of an Act, wherein the 
or Protasis. subject of all the Acts is intimated, is styled 
Ankamukha (Face or Opening of the Act) which suggests the Germ 
(Víja) as well as the End (Artha). 

a. For example, in the Milati Madhava, at the commencement of 
the first Act, Kámandakí and Avalokitá hint the parts to be played 
by Bhürivasu and others, and collaterally the arrangement of the 
plot, in brief. 

TEXT. 

Another kind of No. 313. Or the Ankamukha may be, when 
Auksinukho, persons, at the end of an act, hint the opening 
point of another Act, divided, or not continued, from it. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. ‘Persons at the end of an Act’—i. e. persons entering at the 
end of an Act. 
b. As, in the Vira Charita, at the conclusion of the second Act— 
“ Sumantra—(Entering—) Lhe holy Vasishtha and Vis wámittra 
are calling you together with Bhargava. 
Others—Where are the holy sages? 
Sumantra—With the great king Das‘aratha. 
Othere—Let us then go there,” 
Here ends the Act. Now this is called Ankamukha (Face of an 
Act), as the Minister Sumantra, entering just at the conclusion of 
the Act—which suspends the action of Janaka and S’aténanda—hints 
or introduces the face or opening of the succeeding Act, viz. ' Enter 
Vasishtha, Vis'wámittra, and Paras'u Ráma seated.’ 
: c. T have said this according to the opinion of Dhanika. Others, 


however, assert that this eort of Ankamukhs is in fact tho same with 
the Ankávatáras,* 


“ The definitions of theso two kinds of tho Introductory Scene-—nny the 

RM rae hapten, mostly without evon tho least Risa are borrowed 

- cue din eie Ape: te expositor whercofis Dhnnika, Now the definitions 
Fle cxamplo fndeod sen them not lesa than that between other divisions. 

; pipi » cited hero to illustrate the Aukávatára, which is different 
hanike, confounds the two divisions, Vide Dus'u Itápa—ST. 06 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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Text. 

Tho Vishkambha- No. 314. Mie a good deal of the insipid 
ka when to succced matter, forming the commencement of the story 
the A’mukha. upon which a drama is founded, is left out, and 
the remainder, required £o give us the clue to the story, is to be exhi- 
bited, then the Vishkambhaka in the drama must be performed imme- 
diately after the Induction (Xmukha)—the characters of the former 
haying been hinted in the latter: 

CoMMENTARY. 

a. For example, in the Ratnavali, the Vishkambhaka performed 
by Yogandhardyana. 

Tex, 

e ie whon to No. 315. But when relishable matter com- 
 - tho A'mu. mences at the very opening of the story, then 

the Act must commence at the very beginning— 
introduced by the Induction: 
COMMENTARY. 
a. As, in the S'akuntalá. 
TEXT. 

The hero'a death No. 316. The death (lit. killing) of the prin- 
not even to bo hint- — . pup a : 
ed. Passions and in. Cipal personage or hero (Adhikárin) is not to be 
cidentstoharmonize. declared even by means of the Vishkambhaka, 
&c.; nor should any of the two—Flavour (Sentiments) and matter 


(Incidents), cover over or out-balance the other. 
COMMENTARY. 

a. Flavour—i. e. the Erotic, &e. To this effect it has been F: 
by Dhanika— i 
; “The dramatist should neither disperse far the matter Ca 
peo of his play) by a superabundance of Flavour or passionate 

scriptions, nor should he cover over the Flavour by an excess, of 
matter and embellishment.” 


1 


TEXT. 
Ed Sources No. 317. The Vija (Germ), the Vindu (Se- 
the P ; condary Germ), the Patáká (Collateral action), 
tho E (Episode), and the Kárya (Deed) are the five Sources of - 
; OS d or the Grand Object—which are to be known and employed 
rg to the rule, ; 
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CoMMENTARY. 

a. ‘The Sources of the End'—;. e. the causes or means of the ac. 
complishment of the principal object. E 

b. Of these the Germ is defined as follows— 

Text. 

The Germ (Vija) No. 318. That which is the first cause of 
defined. - gaining the end, is but slightly intimated, and 
expands itself in various ways, is'denominated Vija. 

CoMMENTARY. [ 

a. For example, in the Ratnávalí, the source of the monarch of | 
Vatsa’s obtaining Ratnáváli is the exertion of Yogandhardyana, fa- | 
voured by kind Fortune. Or, inthe Vení Sanhiira, the cause of the — |. 

! binding of Draupadi’s tresses is the energy of Yudhishthira enbanced 
| by the rage of Bhímasena. 


TEXT. 
The Vindu, defin- No. 319. When the course of the business of 
Ch the drama seems to be interrupted, the cause of 
its being developed again is called Vindu.* 


COMMENTARY. 

4. For example, m the Ratndvalf the business, at the completion 
of the worship of Káma, being suspended Ságarika, héaring these 
words of the bard— They (the assembled princes) expect .to see t 9 
feet of Udayana as the beams of the rising moon'—exclaims in joy 
— How, is he the king Udayana! This excites the succeeding part 

- of the businesst. 
TEXT. 
paite Patik orCol No. 320.. A Collateral Story, pervading, ^ — 
Bon: stretching through, the drama is styled Petáká. —— 


COMMENTARY. 

4, Forexample, in the Ráma Charita the story of Sugriva, €i — 
the Veni Sanhára, that of Bhima, &e. ; and in S'ekuntal that of 
e Vidóshaka. : 


"op of oil on water quickly diffuses itself. : 
pring or Germ of an intermediate objoct—tbat W 
ith the king. Thus tho Vind 


ag the « urco of an intormodiat 


y being 
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Text. 
No. 321. An object of the hero other than 

Tho hero’s minor ae 
object, not the Paté- the principal is not the Patáká, for that may be 
ka proper. accomplished either in the Juncture Garbha or 
Vimarsha, 

CoMMENTARY. 

a. For example, the attainment of the kingdom of Bdlin by Su- 
griva, which is a minor object of the hero Ráma fulfilled before the 
consummation of his principal object, the destruction of Rdvana. 

En object of ihe b. As to what the sage has- said viz.—' The 
AM "d oem * Patáká is concluded either at the end of the 
Bharata by Patálá. ^ (arbha or of the Vimarsha’—this the venerable 
Abhinava Gupta has thus explained: * The word Patéká here denotes 
tropically the object of the hero of the Patáká, for the Patáká, pro- 
perly so called, is found to continue even to the Nirvahana or Conclu- z 
sion. 

TEXT. 

The Prakari or No.322. A Collateral action of limited da- 

Episode. ration is what is meant by Prakari. 

COMMENTARY. 

. a. For example, in the act named Kulapati, the dialogue between 

Jatáyu and Rávana. 

TEXT. 
" Bee Desa (Kárya, No. 323. An object of the hero other than 
the principal is not the Prakarí. 

- is called the Deed or Object (Kárya), through which is to be 

complished the sought for Had, which is the motive of the business, 


, E for the gopnpuaeton of which the incidental actions are perform- 
ed, 


COMMENTARY. 
7. As the killing of Ravana for ‘the recovery of Sita in the Ráma 
: grin. 


Text. 
Fir Stages of tho No 324. There are five conditions or stages 


of the Deed, undertaken by those that seek [ 
| of. 


viz, Commencement (irambha), Effort (yatna), Ho 
otytar á), Certainty of Attainment (niyatdpt 
ihe dE (phalágama). ? 

) CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Sh 
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COMMENTARY. 
a. Ofthese— 
TEXT. 
-The ‘Commence. No. 325. ‘Commencement’ is the anxiety 
ment’ defined, 


that is felt for the accomplishment of the princi- 
pal object. 
COMMENTARY. 

a. For example, in the Ratnávalí, the anxiety of Yaugandharáyana 
to admit the lady Ratnévali into the inner apartment or harem of the 
king. 

b. So also may the anziety of the hero, the heroine, &c. be observed 
in the originals (lit. mines) or the dramatic works themselves where- 


upon these rules are based, and from which these illustrations are 
taken. 


Text. 


Tho ‘Effort? do- — No.326. ‘ Effort’ is exertion combined with 
fined great celerity, in order to the attainment of the 
end. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. As, in the Ratnávali— 


“—Yet, as there is no other means of seeing him, let me paint any 
how a likeness of him, and do as I wish." 


Here is intimated Ratnávalí's drawing a picture of the king of 
Vatsa—which is a means of her obtaining him. S 


b. So is the bridging of the sea in the Rama Charita. 


Texr. 
Ts DES No. 827. The ‘Hope of Attainment’ is the 


: mere possibility of obtaining the End from the 
existence of means a; 


nd the apprehension of impediments. 


COMMENTARY. - 
4. For example, in the Ratnivali, Act III. wo have Ratnávalís | 
of Attainment in the absence of absolute certainty as.to the 
ning of her object, viz, the company of the king of Vatsa,—under 
attaining him, secured in the change of her dress 
pointed’ spot &c,, and under the apprehension of 
e of ' vadattá, the queen. So in the 0 
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TEXT. 

Tho ¢ Certainty of No. 328. The ‘ Certainty of Attainment’ is 
Attainment’ defined. the security of gaining the End, from the absence 
of obstacles. 

CoMMENTARY. 

a. ‘Certainty of Attainment’ is the absolute confidence of obtain- 
ing the object from there being no obstacle or impediment. 

b. For example, in the Ratnavali— 

« King. Excepting the propitiation of the queen I see no way 
to this." 

Hereis hinted the certain attainment of the object through the 
conciliation of the queen who is therein the impediment. 

TEXT. 
Tho * Attainment No. 329. ‘That stage in which the fruit, or 
Od Fruit’ defined. limače object, is completely gained, is called the 
* Attainment of the Fruit.’ 
CoMMENTARY. 

a. For example, in the Ratnávalí, the obtaining of Ratnavali im 
marriage, together with another fruit in the shape of an empire. So 
in the other dramas. 

TEXT. 
No. 330. In accordance with these five stages 
respectively, there become as many divisions in 
the business or plot, called the five Junctures. 


Five divisions of 
tho plot, named Juno- 
fien answering to 

© five stages of tho 
deed, E" 


COMMENTARY. 
a. He defines the Juncture :— 


TEXT. 
Panic notme gene. No. 331. The J unctare is the connection with 
gee y defined. an intervening object of the several portions of 
the business, which all are connected with, or tend to, one principal 
Object, 


COMMENTARY. 


ts and portions of the fable, which, however, are all 


Ho declares their divisions— 
262 


. CC-0. Prof. 


5. Juncture is the connection that severally exists between minor 


zn 
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Text. 
TheJunotures spe- No. 332. The Mukha (Protasis), the Prati. 
cified. mukha (Epitasis), the Garbha (Catastasis), the 
Vimarsha (Peripateia), and the Upasanhriti (Catastrophe) : these 
five are its divisions the definitions whereof are stated in order, ag 


follows : 
COMMENTARY. 
a. Hestates the definitions according to the order of their mention; 
Text. 
The Mukha. No. 333. That Juncture is designated Mukha 


(Protasis or Opening J uncture) wherein is the origination of the Germ 
(see §318), giving rise toa variety of matters and flavour, and con- 
taining the ‘ Commencement? (&rambha—see §325). 


COMMENTARY. 
a. As is exhibited in the first act of the Ratnávalí. 
TEXT. 
-The Pratimukha, No. 334. The Pratimukha (Epitasis) is that 


in which the first cause or Germ (see §318) of the Fruit (i. e. the End or 
Ultimate Object), laid in the Juncture Mukha, has sprouted but not in 
a very perceptible manner. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For example in the second act of the Ratnávalí, we have the 
sprouting or discovery of the Germ of affection, 


a stis and Báperiki- which was intimated in tho 
first act—since here it is some 


what marked on account of its being 
known by Susangatá and tho Vidáshaka, and guessed by Vásavadattá 
through the circumstance of Bágariká's drawing the picture of the 


the primary cause of 


Trex, 


No. 335. The Garbha (Catastasis) is that 
cause or Germ of the Fruit, that has previously 


ed, but ig attended with frequent hindrance in #8 
Sor the object wished Jor. 


This Si Commentany, [ 

"i eld #4 called ‘ Garbha (womb) from its being preg E 
EU Cub: As in the 2nd act of the Ratnávalí— 1 

: friend, thou art unkind now, as thou quittest : 

h thus hela by the hand by thy lord &c." 

Prof. tya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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Here we have the development of the Germ viz. Sdgariká's love for 
the king of Vatsa, which has now become mutual and manifest. Again 
we have 2 hindrance of it on the entrance of Vásavadattá. In the third 
act wo have the ‘ search’ (for the beloved object) in these words of the 
king—‘ How is it that Vasantaka, gone to seek intelligence of her, is 
delaying?’ We have its (the Germ’s) re-manifestation in the following— ' 

« Yidüshaka. Ha! ha! the joy of my dear friend even on gaining 
the kingdom of Kaus'ámbí was not such as will be felt by him on 
hearing from me the news of his love.” 

There is again the obstruction in the recognition of Vásavadattá by 
the king who had mistaken her for Ságariká disguised as the queen ; 
again the ‘ search’ in Ságariká's resorting to the appointed place ; and 
again the development in Ságariká's putting the noose of a creeper 
round her neck to kill herself. 

b. Now of the Vimarsha— 

TEXT. 

The Vimarsha. No. 336. Where the means of gaining the 
End is developed more than in the Garbha, but is impeded by a curse 
or the like—that is known as the Vimarsha. 

COMMENTARY. 

a, For example, in the beginning of the fourth act of Sákuntali— 

“ Anasiiyd. Priyamvadé, complete as is the happiness of our beloved 
friend S‘akuntala through her marriage of love? (gándharva viváha), 

+ my heart is particularly satisñed that she has been united to a worthy 
husband.” 
"The whole of the matter, commencing with this and extending up to 
_ the recognition of S‘akuntald represented in the seventh act, is embraced 
by the impediment in the shape of the king’s forgetting S'akuntalá. 
b. Now of the Nirvahana. 
TEXT. 
The Nirvahang, No. 337. The Nirvahana (Catastrophe or 
. Conclusion) is that in which the matters sprung and gradually deve- 
d from the Germ, that havo occurred in their proper places in the 
luklia &e., are caused to end in the consummation of one object. 
t COMMENTARY. 
For example, in the Veni Sanhára :— 3 
uch, (Approaching with joy.) Triumphant is your Maj 
* Or secret marriage by mutual e ie 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat i Collec 
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great king: Here comes Bhímasena with his whole body reddened 
with Duryodhana's blood—hard £o be recognized &e.” 
Here the various incidents, scattered in their pro 


per places, of the 
Mukha and other Junctures,—th 


at had originally Sprung from the 
Germ, converge to one object, viz. the binding up of Draup 


Or, for example, in the seventh act of S 'akuntal 
the matter after the recognition of S'akuntalá. 


adi’s tresses, 


4, the whole body of 


b. He mentions the members or elementa of cach of these June- 
tures :— 
Text. 
The members of No. 338. Upakshepa, Parikara, Parinyfsa, 
tho Mukha. Vilobhana, Yukti, Prápti, Samádhána, Vidhána, 
Paribhávaná, Udbheda, Karana, Bheda: these 


Mukha. 


are the elements in the 


COMMENTARY. 


a. He defines these according to the order of their enumeration, 


TEXT. 


Upakshepa. No. 339. The springing up of the dramatic 


matter is designated Upakshepa (Hint) 


COMMENTARY. 
a 


action, : 
b. For example in the Vení Sanhára— t 
“ Bhima. Shall the sons of Dhritarashtra be in peace, whilst I i 
—having struck at our lives and. siezed our property, by setting a 
to the resin-covered house we had becn treacherously sént to live m 
by giving us poisoned food, and by obliging us to enter the gambling 


assembly ; and having laid violent hands on the garment and hair of 
the wife of the Pandavas ?” 


Text, : 
9. 310. By the Parikara (Expansion) i$ 
he matter thus sprung up. 
COMMENTARY. 
$01nó— 


Parikara. N 
meant the expansion of t 


a, For example, in the 


, DE that enmity that grew up between me and the Kurus while I 
was yet a boy; neither our revered brother (Yudhishthira) was the cause, 
ber Kiriti (Arjuna), nor were you two. Do you make peace—Bhims 

wrath, breaks it asunder again like the broad breast of Jarasandha: 

^s CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. i 
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* Dramatic matter’—7. e, the thing to be represented, viz. the 


e. 
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Text. T 
s 
l Parinyfen. No. 341. The Parinyésa (Establishment) is 
the settlement thereof (i. e. of the matter sprung up, 8339): 
CoMMENTARY 


a, As, again in the same drama— : 
« T —Bhíma will adorn thy hair, O prineess, with my hand red with 
the thick and abundantly gushing blood of Duryodhana when his 
thighs are smashed by the powerful blows of the club revolved by my 


whirling hand." 

Now, the Upakshepa (Hint) is the mere intimation, in brief, of 
the object matter of the dramatic poem, i. e. of the plot. The Pari- 
kara is the exposition of the same. The Parinyása, implying a still 
than what is suggested in the Parikara, is, as it 
e object about the heart. Such is the distinction 
ments must come in the order indicated. The 
ibed may occur otherwise, oF 


greater determination 
were, the fixing of th 
among them, These ele 
other members to be presently descr 
differently from their order. 


TEXT. 
' Vilobhana. No. 342. The Vilobhana (Allurement) is the 
declaration of excellence. ; : 
CoMMENTARY. 


a. For example, in the same— : 

“ Draupadí.—My lord, what is hard for you t 
wrath ?" 

Or, for instance, in miy * Chandrakalà' in the descri 
kalá, beginning—“ Here is she, that Lustre of youth.” 
. b. As to the description of the excellence of the deer, for instance, 
in the stanza of S‘akuntali, commencing “ Charming with this turning. 

of the neck" (qtrerarfxram )—it is not a part of the Juncture, since 
1 Yt has no connection with the Germ and through it, the End. Soisit — JA 
. tobe understood with respect to the other members- that they are — 
ponere, only when connected with the Germ and the End. o SN 


o do, if excited with 


ption of Chandra- 


E. TEXT. : 
E No. 813. The Yukti (Resolution) is t 
mination f purpose, ge 
Es. Cox WENTARY. x 


in the Ver SHOE Syo 
* hue " 7 asl ; 


A^ H 
3 ai 2 
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* Sahadeva. (To Bhima.) Have you, Sir, taken these words of 
His Majesty without reflecting on how Scope.” 
Commencing with this down to the speech of Bhima— 
`- “Wrathfully to destroy the family of the enemies shames you indeed 
before the people, but your partner’s hair, siezed in the midst of the 
assembly, calls not up your blush.” 


Text. 
Pripti, No. 844. The Prápti (Gain) is the access of 
delight. 
COMMENTARY, 


a For instance, in the same— 
“Tam not destroying, with wrath, the hundred Kauravas in war, 
&c." (see §266. c.) 


Hearing this, Draupadí exclaims with joy—“ My lord, 


delighting speech was indeed never h 
again and again," 


such a heart- 
eard by me before.—O, utter it 


Text, 
No. 845. The Germ’s ac 
hana (Deposition), 
COMMENTARY. 


Samádhána, tually coming to be 
such, is termed Samad 
@ Asin the Same— 


“ [Behind the Scene, Drupada, and others! 
That flame of wrath at 


dn i i izing the hair and garment of 

f princes (Draupadi) ; which was smothered by him all this time 
from the breach of his vow of 
forgotten by the pacific king 
powerful Yudhisbthirean flame, 
bursts forth now upon the forces of 


truth; nay, which 
Wishing peace to 
struck by the flint 
the Kurung,” 


Tow dd exhibited in the stanza beginning— Shall the sons of 
n itaráshtra be in Peace, whilst T live eH ies 
deposited, being agreed u J , 


hence the name Samádhán 


a8 it were, properly 


pon by the principal personage, the hero; 
a, 


No, 910, A, 
leasure d ; 316, pase 
Pleasure and = together, is termed yi 
n the orig fra 
a Ws o0. (0 Breshenrfiooffeotign. 


Age, containing sentiments of 
dhána, 


X ——— ox 
——————— anmEccSEEEE - 


-- 


4 
1 
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COMMENTARY. 

a. For example, in the Bálacharita— 

“ Bhárgava—(To Ráma) My mind is at once possessed with joy and 
grief, as I see the excess of thy energy, dear child; as also thy tender 
age—joy to have to cope with a worthy rival, and grief. to have to kill 
a boy.” 

Or, as in my Prabhávatí, the stanza beginning—“ O ! this form, 
ecstatic to my eyes,” (§249.) 


Text. 
Paribhávaná, No. 347. Words implying curiosity are called 
Paribhávaná. 
COMMENTARY. 


4. For example, in the Venísanhára, Draupadi, doubting whether 
the war would take place or not, enquires after the drum has sounded 
—' Why, my lord, is this martial drum, that roars like clouds in the 
universal dissolution, being struck now every moment ?’ É 


TEXT. 
Udbheda. No. 318. The Udbheda (Sprouting) is the : 
shooting forth of the Germ (vija). 4 
COMMENTARY. t 


a. As in the same— 


“ Draupadi.—My lord, you will come and console me again. 
“ Bhima—You will not see Bhima again, with his face down-cast® 


through shame to have endured the enemy’s insults—see me again TE. 
without having destroyed to a man the descendants of Kuru.” s " 
Text. 
Káraņa. No. 349. The Kárana is the proper commence- 
ment of the main business, 
COMMENTARY. 


@ As in the same— ' 
“We are now going, princess, for the destruction of the Kuru 
family." 


TEXT. TE 
Bhedo No. 850. Bheda (division) ıs the breach of a 
union. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. As in the same—“ Henco is it that from this day I sepa i 

myself from you, Sirs.” : 
s , sud.’ 

* Or, according to another reading, ‘ cheorless qo Mut : 

CC®). Brof. Satya Vrat Shastri Col É 
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b. But some* say that Bheda is an urging or excitement, 
c. Now of the members of the Pratimukha. 


Text. 
E The Members of No. 351. Vilasa, Parisarpa, Vidhiita, Tépana, 
the Pratimukha. Narma, Narmadyuti, Pragamana, V irodha, Paryu- 
k pásana, Pushpa, Vajra, Upanyása, and Varnasanhéra belong to the 
Pratimukha. 
COMMENTARY, 
a. Of these— 
Text. 
Vilísa. No.352. Desire for the object of love is termed 
E Vilása (Amorousness). 
COMMENTARY. 
om a. Vilása is the desire for a woman or man who is the exciting 


cause or object of the sentiment of Love, as in S'akuntala :— 


“My beloved is indeed not easy to obtain, yet my heart solaces 


itself in having seen her amorous gestures ; 


; and thus, though Cupid 
has not yet done his duty in uniting us in marriage, our mutual 


longing produces a delight almost equal to that enjoyed in actual 
.. embrace." 
Text, 
Parisarpa. No. 353. T 


: he pursuit or seeking after one 
scen once, but afterwards lost, is cal] 


ed Parisarpa (Going about). 
2 Commentary, 
4. As in S'akuntalá— 
z S Hing — She pane’ be here; for here on the door-way to this ratan 
bower, bright with sands, I sec fresh foot-prints, raised in the front 
but depressed behind from the weight of the loins,” 


. Texr. 
No. 354. Vidhiita (sh 


aking off) is the non- 
^ courtesy or a wooing 


Speech, 


tance, at first, of 
A am COMMENTARY, 
Por instance, 


in the Po drama, as ig quoted above, S'akuntalá 
n anta'g Professions of love thus—“ You need 


Oyal sage, anxious as he is in being separated | f 
* e : 


^ = 
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b. According to some, however, Vidhüta is indifference or a shek- 


ing off of love. 

; Text. 

| Tápana, No. 385. The not finding of a means is named 2d 
Tápana (Torment). Xe 


COMMENTARY. 

9. Asin the Ratnávalí— 

“ Sdgariké—Difficult is that person to be obtained for whom longs 
my heart and my shame is great; myself am dependent upon another 
and love is invincible— death, then, my dear friend, death is the ouly 
refuge for me.” à 

Text. be 
Narma. No. 356. Narma (Pleasantry or jest) is a 
jocular speech. 


COMMENTARY.. sN 
a. As in the Ratnávalí :— 
“ Susangaté—Here, my friend, before thee stands he for whom thou 
hast come here. - 
“ Ságariká— (With seeming anger.) For whom have I come? 


* Susan. —Nay for the picture, lady —suspect me not of meaning any —— — 
thing else." 


Text. 
Norma-dyuti, No. 397. Whilst Narma-dyuti (Brilliancy of — — 
jest) is joy produced by joke. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. Asin the same :— t E 
" Susangatá—' Thou art cruel now, friend, as thou quittest not te e 
anger, though thus held by the hand by thy lord. E 
“ Sdgariká— (With a frown and a smile.) Wilt thou TOG yes Coane 
to jest, Susangatá 2” À 3 5 


Some, however, assert—‘a joke covering over a fault is Na 
dyuti." 


TEXT. ' 
Pragamana. No 358. The Bragamane i Mio nnus 
ing an excellent answer. E 
COMMENTARY. ^ 


. a. As in the Vikramorvas’i— a 
EIEE : 
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** King— Victorious, indeed, have I become to whom victory has been 
proclaimed by thee, fair lady &e.” 


TEXT. 
Virodha, No. 359. The Virodha (Adversity) is falling 
into danger. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. As in the Chapda Kaus'ika— 
“ Acting imprudently, I have, indeed, like a blind man, trodden 
under my feet, a fire with blazing flames.” 


Trxr. k 
Paryupásana. No. 360. Asking. pardon for a fault done is 
Paryupásana. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. For example, in the Ratnávalí— 


“ Vidushaka—Pray, be not angry : it has flown into the plantain 
bower &e." 


Text. 
Pushpa. No. 361. A declaration of excellence is called 
the Pushpa. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. As in the same— 

* (The king holds Ságariká by the hand.) 

g Vidúshaka—This, m 
obtained. 

e King— Indeed, friend, 
sprout of the Párijata (He 
from it this nec 


y friend, is an extraordinary Beauty you have 


sho is Beauty herself, andher hand is a 
J avenly tree), otherwise how comes to oozo 
tarine liquid, disguised ag heat-drops ?” 


Text. 
Vajra. No. 362. The Vajra is a speech directly cruel, 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For example in the same :— 
EUCH could you know me here P 
'aLá-— : 
z: ae ee only you but the Picture too, so I go to infom 
pe. Text, 
yea, 
gratifying, No. 303, The U panyísa is a propitiation or 
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COMMENTARY. 

a, As im the same :— 

“ Susangatá—Let not my master suspect me. I have indeed played 
with these through the favour of my mistress. It would be a greater 
favour to me, should your majesty propitiate my dear friend Ságariká 
who is angry that I have drawn her likeness here." 

b. Some, however, say— an assertion made with a reason is termed 

fom Upanyása, and cite, from the Ratnivali, as an example—* This born- 
slave is extremely impertinent"—ájAere the assertion of impertinence, 
in respect of the female attendant Susangatá, is accompanied with the 
reason of her being a slave by birth. 


Text. 
Varna-sanhára. No. 301. A meeting of men of the four castes 
is called the Varpa-saphára (Assemblage of the classes). 
CoMMENTARY. 


a. For example in the 3rd act of the Viracharita :— 

“ This assembly of saints ; the hero Yudhájit ; the aged king Loma- 
páda together with his ministers; as also this ancient lord of the 
Janakas, the perpetual performer of sacrifices and the teacher of Divine 
knowledge—solicit of thee a friendly conduct.” 

Here we have a meeting of men of different castes such as the 
Brahman saints and the Kshattriyas. s 

Another interpre- b. The venerable writer Abhinava Gupte, 
tation of the Varna- however, asserts that the word ‘ varpa’ indicates 
sanhara, personages of the drama and ‘sanhira’ means a 
drawing together. “He refers, as an’ example, to the passage in the 

T second act of the Ratnávalíi— 


“This would be a greater favour to me * o 3 2 A 
W ^ à ee © © €* o o "us RM M A 
Hold her by the hand and then propitiate her. . a < SU | 
» +: e a e s Un 0oocoscsscst 5 
* King— Where is she [Vásavadattá (?) ], where is she pas 
c. Now of the elements of the Garbha :— 
TEXT. ; E- 
Tho Members of No. 865. Abhátihams, Marga, Rupa, Vai 
tho Garbha. harana, Krama, Sangraha, Anumána, Prárthaná, 
S Kshipti, Trotaka, Adhibala, Udvega, and Vidrava are the members —,— 


belonging to the Garbha: 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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Abhütáharana. Of these the Abhitéharana (Utterance of an 
unreality) is a speech founded on fraud. 
| COMMENTARY. 
4. For example in As'watháman’s Act of the Venfsanhára :— 
“The son of Prithá (Yudhishthira) having clearly spoken—‘ As’wa. 


tháman is killed,’ afterwards uttered—truthful indeed 


as he is— the 
elephant,’ indistinet]y." 


TEXT. 
Márga, No. 366. Márga is the declaration of the 
truth. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For example in the drama ‘ Chanda Kaus'ika' (Vis'wámittra 
Wroth). 


" King—Holy saint! accept this that T haye earned by se 


wife and children; for the Test of the donation I have Promise 
: I will sell myself even to a Chándála." 


lling my 
d to you, 


TEXT. 


Rápa, No. 367. A speech implying reflection is Rupa. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. Asin the Ratnávalí : 


“ King. How did Cupid pierce my mind with all his arrows 
together? restless as it is by nature and never to be perceived (or 
aimed at),” 


Tex, 


Yo. 368. An extolling or lofty speech is called 


E COMMENTARY. 
a. Asi the As'watthímánka, or the third act named after As'wat- 
n, of the Vent Sanhára ;— 


“Whoever holds a Weapon in the troops of the 


Pandavas; whoever 
P ! up man, a boy, or 


^ connived at that 


0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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COMMENTARY. 3 =. 
a. For example in the S'akuntali :— r 


“ Fit it is that my eyes looking at my love have forgotten to wink ; 
since, the countenance of my angel,—with one of the eye-brows raised 


up, as she composti voles of love,—bespeaks, with quivering checks, 
her affection for me.’ í 


Texr. 

Sangraha, No. 370. The Sangraha again is the accom- 

plishment of an object by means of sweet words and a gift. 
COMMENTARY. 

a. For example in the Ratnávalí. 

“ King—Bravo! my friend, this is your reward, (gives his golden 
bracelet.) 

Text. E 

Anuména. No. 371. The Anumána (Inference) is a con- 
clusion from a characteristic sign. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. As in the drama Jánaki Rághava : 

“ Ráma—Causing the earth to wavér even with his careless steps, 
and making the heads of'all to bow down merely with his looks, he 
with a body radiant like gold, leads us to infer his solar descent as — 
well as his irresistible prowess.” 


TEXT. m 
Prárthaná, No. 372. "Phe Prárthaná (Request) is a wish- — 
ing or ealling for enjoyment, rejoicing, or festivity. 2 
COMMENTARY. 


9. For example, in the Ratnávali :— 

“ King—Beloved Ságariká, thy face is the cool-beamed moon, t 
eyes are a couple of blue lotuses, thy hands imitate the red lot 
that pair of thighs of thine shines like the plantain trunk, and tl 
arms may be compared to the lotus-stalk iz coolness— come 
my love, who thus gladdenest with every one of thy members, en 
me at once without fear, and cool my members tormented th 
fire of love.” 


. This element—the P. 
The Právthnná onl 

arcondlliona elev E admitted here 
Ships cash. such as dur that here 
the Pras‘asti ex dms 


j | 
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(Nirvahana—see §337) inasmuch as it has a place here under the 
form of this Prárthaná. Otherwise than on this condition, the | 
elements would amount to 65, whilst they are held to be G4 only. | 
] Text. | 
Kshipti. No.373. 'The development of a concealed | 
matter is fermed the Kshipti (Hint).* | 
COMMENTARY, 
a. Asin As'wattháman's Act or the 3rd in the Vent SanAhára :— 
“Dreadful has been the effect on the world of that single seizure of 
hair (viz. of Draupadt 5)—surely mankind will all be annihilated on 
: this second seizure (i, e. of Drona’s).” 
j TExT. 
j Troțaka. No. 374. The Trotaka again is a wrathful 
: speech, 
4 COMMENTARY. 
5 4. For example, in the Chanda Kaus'ika ;— 
í “ Kaus'ika—Ah! How—are the 


donations of gold thou hast pro- 
mised to me not yet ready ?” 


Text. 
^ Adhibala, No. 375. The Adhibala (Overreaching) is an 
Inquiry or examination by an artifice, 
Commentary, 


4. For example, in the Ratndvali Act ITI, 
Cs Kánchana-mála—This, my lady, i i 
y lady, is the picture-gallery—let me “4 
beckon to Vasautaka ke.” ig 


- Text, 
vega, No. 376. Fear caused by aking or the like 
termed the Udvega (Anxiety), : i 
Coumenrany, 


_ For example in the Vení Sanhára, Act V, 

ded cab in one car, inquiring for you here 
mee oe o arna Arm £ e i 

of wolfish deeds.” (Arj a), and that fierce Vrikodara 


tion from the definition of the ú 
ZrO c Dasa Ripa and, ns is tho 
sue fates, it is very obscure, being ‘curecly reconcilablo 


ya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
> 1 


| 
> 
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Text. 
Vidrava. No. 377. By the Vidrava (Confusion) is meant 


the hurry occasioned by apprehension, fear, or terror. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For example : : 
“There was an indescribable hurry produced in the army of the 
monkeys at the sight of the wrath-excited Ravana with faces dread- 
ful like black Death’s.” 
b. Now of the Members of the Vimarsha : 


Text. 
The Members of No. 378. Apaváda, Sampheta, Vyavasáya, 
the Vimarsha. Drava, Dyuti, S'akti, Prasanga, Kheda, Pratishe- 


dha, Virodhana, Prarochaná, Adana, Chhádana: these belong to the 
Vimarsha (§336). 
Apaváda. Apaváda (Censure) is the declaration of fault.- 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For example in the Vení Sanhára, Act VI. 
'** Fudhishthira. Pánchálaka, have you discovered any where the 
traces of that wretch ? > 
* Pánchálaka. Not only his traces but the wretch himself has been 
found, the chief cause of that sin of touching the queen's tresses.” 


TEXT. 
Sampheta. No. 379. The Sampheta-is an angry interlo- 
cution. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. Asin the same, Act V. E 
“ King.—O thou son of Vayu, dost thou extol, before the old king, 


thy deeds, though detested? Hear thou— Thy wife, or thine, O beast, 
or that prince's, or the twin brothers’—the common wife of you alis 
my slave won in gambling, was seized by the hair, before the princes, 
by my command, the lord of the earth. In that perverse enmity 
between me and you, say what harm did the princes do whom aa ES 
hast killed ?—and dost thou brag, even without having vanquished 
me fiercely proud of the cumbrous property of the might of th 
brawny arms ? : 3 

“ Bhíma. (Angrily) Oh wretch! 

* King, OhG&HaiRrbfa&gtya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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Vyavasáya. No. 380. By Vyavasiya (Resolution) is to be 


understood a vow combined with a reason. 


CoMMENTARY. 
a. For example in the same, Act V. :— 
* Bhima. He who has destroyed, one and all, the descendants of 
Kuru, who, intoxicated as he is with Dus’s’ésana’s blood, shall break the | 
thighs of Duryodhana—here is Bhíma bowing down his head fo you, E 
venerable old uncle."* | 


| 
TEXT. | 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 


Text. j 


Drava. No. 381. Drava is rudeness shown to a supe- 
rior from the agitation of grief or the like. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. For instance in the same, Àct VI. :— 
A * Yudhishthira. Worthy elder brother of Krishna! brother of 
| Subhadré! You brought not to mind the a 


: kindred, Dor did you heed a Kshattriya's duty, nor the strong friend- 
F ship that exists between your younger brother and Arjuna; well, 
ight affection’s chain tie your honou 
ur disciples—what, alas, is the conduct you have adopted, 
re altogether averse to my unhappy self ?” 


ffection you owe to your 


to both yo r with equal strength 


that you a 


Text. 


Dynii, No. 382. The Dyuti is declared to consist in 


reviling and vexing. 


COMMENTARY. 


same, Act VI., the prince Bhíma thus 
Duryodhana: 


to be born in the spotless race of the 
club ; me thou countest an enemy, drunk 


ride, thou dealest haught; 
ghti 
Madhu and Kaitabha . 


il yep Tig, pamp, 2nd intoxicated with draughta 


0. Prof. Satya Vrat Sha Éofdfiroy Duryodhana, his l 
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Text. 
S'akti, No. 383. S'aktiis the quelling of opposition 
or conflict. 
CoMMENTARY. 


a. For instance in the same ;— 

“ Whether or not they reduce to ashes the heaps of the bodies of 
‘warriors killed by kindred in the midst of battle—let these surviving 
kinsmen, any how give funeral water, mixed with tears, to their dead 
relations ; let them seek the bodies of their kindred, amidst this dense 
heap of corpses, dissevered by vultures and herons—behold, the sun is 
set together with the foes—back let the troops be called.” 


Text. 
Prasafiga, No. 384  Prasanga is a mentioning of one's 
sires, 
CoMMENTARY 


a. As in the Mrichchhakatiké or the Toy Cart, Act X. :— 

* Chándálaka. This is Chárudatta, son of Ságaradatta, and grand- 
son of the venerable Vinayadatta—being led, to be slain, to the place 
of execution, for he has murdered the courtezan Vasantasená, from 
avarice of gold, 

“ Chárudatta. That family of mine, purified by a hundred sacrifices, 
and formerly extolled in assembly by chanters of the Veda crowding 
the house,—is zow proclaimed in impure defamation by unworthy 
wretches, as I stand in the condition of a criminal to be killed.” 

Here we have an instance of the Prasanga in the naming of Cháru- 
datta’s sires which suits the present occasion of his being taken to be 
executed, 


Text. t } 
Kheda, No. 385. Languor, produced (1) simply in the 
mind, or (2) by bodily exertion is called Kheda (Lassitude). 


COMMENTARY * 

a. Languor, or rather distress, produced in the mind—as in the 
Malati Madhava (Málatí and Madhava), Act IX. :— 

“ My heart bursts in deep anguish, but oh it breaks not into two; 

my frame distracted faints away, yet it loses not its consciousness 


eS 
absolutely ; the intagngl dames, bupp ray bod gef they reduce it not 
! 252 i 
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* 


to.ashes— Fate scourges me, cutting to the very quick, but alas! cuts 
not my life through." 

b. So, the languor produced by exertion. 

Text. 

Pratishedha. No. 386. The obstruction of a wished-for 

object is called the Pratishedha (Prevention). 
CoMMENTARY. 

a. For example in my Prabhávatí :— 

* Pradyumna. (To the Vidishaka) How is it, friend, that you are 
alone here—where is my most beloved Prabhávatí and her dear friends 
the ladies, that attend her ? 

* Vidíshaka. She has been called away somewhere by the lord of 
the Demons. 

* Pradyumna. (Heaving a deep sigh) O! where art thou gone 
having abandoned me, thou, with face like the full moon, with eyes 
like the wanton Chakora (partridge), and with a body gently inclined— 
quickly do thou go now, my life; let Fortune, bent upon tormenting 
me, have her wishes fulfilled." 

Text. 

Virodhana. No. 387. ‘The apprehension of failure in the 

purpose is called Virodhana (Obstruction). 


ComMMENTARY. 

a. Forexamplein the beginning of Act VI. of the Vem sanhira :— 

“ Yudhishthira. When the mighty ocean of Bhishma has some- 
how been crossed; when the fire of Drona has been extinguished, when 
the poisonous serpent of Karna has been destroyed, and when S'alya 
has gone to heayen,—when our victory has almost been complete, we 
all have been at once put in danger of our lives by the rash Bhima 
with his words.” 


Text, 


3 No. 888. The Prarochaná (Persuasion) is to 
as that which represents the E 


Prarochaná, 
be known 
nd as all but accomplished. 

COMMENTARY. 
9 Aor example in the Veyí Sanhdra, Act VI. :— 
Pánchálaka, V have heen sent to y 


EO a on our Majesty by the Divine 
ya MASON Sk E EE d & & x Xd X 
* The italicized part j 
't is fri ^u Rú 
CC-0. Prof Satya Vrat dbss Diego P. 44. 
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Do away with all doubts. Let the gemmed jars L filled witb water 
for your royal bathing ;* let Krishna hold festivity in the business— 
so long negleeted—of binding up the braid of her hair ;—when Paras'u 
Rama, eradieator of the Kshattra trees, with his hand glistening with 
his whetted battle-axe, and Bhimasena, blind with rage, move violent- 
ly upon the field of battle—what doubt is there 97 your victory ?” 


TEXT. 
Adana. No. 889. The Adána (Taking in) is the sum- 
ming up of the main business. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. For instance in the Veni Sanhára, Act VI. :— 

“ What ho! you who move on the Samanta-panchaka! I am 
neither a demon, nor a goblin; I am a passionate Kshattriya, who 
have crossed the impassable ocean of a dread vow, whose body has oA 
been cooled with the water of enemies’ blood ;—hear, Ye Kshattriya 
warriors, left by the devouring flames of the fire of war, forego this 
your terror that impels you thus shrinkingly to lie concealed among 
those careases of elephants and horses.” 

Here we have the Adina exhibited in the main business—the 


slaughter of all the enemies being summed up. 


Text. E 
Chhádana, No. 390. An enduring of insult or the like 
for the fulfilment of the Deed is what they call the Chhádana. 


COMMENTARY. E: 
us ill—he is powerful in word, 
ds of this miserable 


a. For example in the same, Act V. 

“ Arjuna. Worthy sir, let him use 
not in deed ; what pain can come from the wor 
man who has lost his hundred brothers in battle ?” 

b. Now of the members of the Nirvahana :— 


Text. o^ 

3 i Vi Nirmaya, — 

The Members of No. 891. Sandhi, Vibodha, Grathana, à Jd 
the Niryahana, Paribháshana, Kriti, Prasáda, Ananda, Samaya, — 


Kavyasanhira, and Pras‘asti 


Upagühana, Bhashana, Pürvavákya, $ 
ahana (Conclusion— 


thus are the members of. the Sahara or Nirv 
§337) severally designated. 
* Bathing with the water of various sacred streams is one ofthe p 
rites in tho inauguration of a king. 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection 
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1 COMMENTARY. 
A a. Of these: 
k Text. 
Sandhi. 


No. 392. The Sandhi is the noticing of the 
Germ (Vija). 
COMMENTARY. 

a. For example in the Vení Sanhára, Act VI. :-— 

“Bhima. Lady born of the sacrificial altar, 


pe T» 


do you remember what 


Y Í 


I said that day— I—Bhíma will adorn thy hair, O princess &e. ? ” 
: (see § 341, a.) 
n. Here the Germ, intimated in the Mukha, is recalled fo the mind, 
^ 7 and so it is an instance of the Sandhi. 
"m 


Text. 


No. 393. The Vibodha is the seeking after 
mation of the ultimate object. 


Vibodha. 
the End o» the consum 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Asin the same, Act VI, :— 


“ Bhima. Give me, sir, a moment's leave, 


“ Fudhishthira, What More is remaining ? 
. “Bhima. A good deal is remaining. Let me bind up the tresses 
i E Draupadi, that were pulled down by Dus’s’isana,—with these hands 
T wet with Duryodhana’s blood. 
É 4 Yudhisthira. Go, Jet the poor woman enjoy the pleasure of 
g her hair-braid bound up.” 


ere, the End, viz. the binding of the hair, being actually sought 
15 an example of the Vibodha, 


Text, 


No. 894, Grathana is the intimation of the 
te, CoxxENTAnY, 
instance in the same, Act VI, :— 
x 


b, Draupadí, whilst I live, bind, 


with your own 
led by Das's/ésana—stay, 


I myself am bind- 


l 
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COMMENTARY. 
a. Às, in the same, Act VI. :— : 
* Bhima. Sire, Ajátas/atru,* where still is that accursed Duryo- d 


dhana ?—1 have cast the body of that wretch upon the earth. With 
the blood, as with sandal, I have anointed my body. His fortune I 
have brought over to thee together with the earth bounded by the 
waters of the four oceans. His protégés, friends, warriors—the whole 


:; Kuru family I have burnt in the fire of war—that name only, which 
thou utterest, Preserver of the earth, is now the remnant of the son of 
Dhritarashtra.” 

Text. 
Paribháshana, No. 396. A speech implying censure is what 
they call Paribháshana.t 
COMMENTARY. 
| 3 a. Asin S'akuntalá, Act VII. :— 


"King. Pray, madam, what is the name of the royal saint whose 
consort is this lady ? 


“ Hermitess. Who will take the name of that deserter of a lawful 


| wife 2” 
| Text. 
Kriti. No. 397. The consolation or confirmation of —— 
the object gained is the Kriti. 
COMMENTARY. 


4. For example in the Vení Sanhára, Act VI. :— 2 

“ Krishna. The holy sages—Vyása, Válmíki, and others, wait 
holding the water for your royal bathing.” 

Here we have the Kriti exemplified in the confirmation, by thi 
auspicious ceremonies of bathing &c., of the kingdom obtained by 
Fudhishthira. : 


TEXT. 
Prasáda, No. 398. "The Prasída (Gratification) 
waiting upon or the like. | 
COMMENTARY. 


4. For example in Act VI. of the sume, the bindin 
hair by Bhima. 


* Etymologically—one who has not an enemy 
Yudhishthiva. = E 
Tn the Dea'arár z 
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Text. 
Ananda, No. 399. Ananda (Joy) is the attainment of what 


was wished for or the End. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. For instance in the same, Act VT. : 
“ Draupadi. Long forsaken and ther A forgotten, I shall again 
learn this business of binding up my tresses, through your favour, my 
lord." 


TEXT. 
Samaya. No. 400. Samaya (the Hour of happiness) is 
the removal of misery. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. As in the Ratnávalí :— 
“ Vasavadattd. (Embracing Ratnavalf) Sister, be thou consoled, be 
thou consoled !” 
TEXT. 
Upagáhana, No. 401. The arrival or appearance of a won- 
der is the Upaguhana. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. For instance, in my Prabhávati Parinaya or the Marriage of 
Prabhdvatt, the appearance of 


up says ;— 

* What is this 7 behold! Ts it the white mountain Kailása falling 
from the heavens, w hitening all space with beams of light bright like 
the dewy moon, and inwreathed, as with the lightning’s streaks, with 


a garland of flowers wooed with songs by humming bees roving round 
for their sweet scent 2 


Nárada at which Pra adyumna looking 


Trexr, 


: . No.402. The Bháshana is conciliation, dona- 
tion, or the like, 


COMMENTARY. 
a. For example, in the Chanda Kaus'ika ;— 


inhabit the world of Dharma. 


of 
cated th the Tus - ti SE She southern Quarter,—here, as indi- 


r acting particularly in hia character 
ofthe vic ee nons, n gnilo ed from that of the Punisher 
troller or Diacipline£;C-0? OY his, more, doi Galle hamo of Yama—Con- 


S 


P 
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3 

Text. , 

Pácva-vákya. No. 403. By Párva-vákya (Previous Speech) : 


is to be understood a reference to a thing as spoken before. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. As in the Veni Saühára, Act VI. :— 
* Bhima.—Well, Buddhimatiká, where is our Bhanumati ?* let her 
now insult the wife of the Pandavas.” 
Here Bhima vindictively sneers at the taunt used by Bhánumati 
towards Draupadi, in the beyinning of the drama. 
TEXT. 


Kávya-sañhára. No. 404. The occasion of giving a boon is 


termed the Kávya-sañhára (Conclusion of the drama). 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Asinallthedramas: “ What may Ido to please you further ?” 
Text. à 
Pras'asti, No. 405. The declaration of peace to the 


dominion of a king, &c. is designated Pras’asti (Benediction), 


CoMMENTARY, 

4. For instance in the Prabhávatí :— 

* May kings henceforth ever view their subjects exactly in the light 
of a son; may the good live long—they who appreciate merit, and 
readily discriminate good from evil ; may the earth prosper with an 
inereasing abundance of corn and wealth; and may the triple world 
have an unflagging faith in Náráyana, the Supreme Spirit ! 

b. Among these members of the Nirvahana, the Upasafühára or 
Kávya-saühára, and the Pras'asti occur only in the end, in one order, 
or that exhibited in the text. 

i c. “These two are the principal here im the 

Beep Geen Juncture Nirvahana; the Upakshepa, Parikars, 
Titii tuctures. Parinyása, Yukti, Udbheda, and Samádhána, in. 
the Mukha ; the Parisarpa, Pragamana, Vajra, Upanyása, and P Rl 
in the Pratimukha ; the Abhátibarana, Márga, Trotaka, and Kabivi 
in the Garbha; and the Apaváda, S'akti, Vyavasáya, Prarochaná, and Es 
Adana are the most prominent in the Vimarsha. The others too oce 
When there is occasion for them.” Such is the opinion of some. 


* Duryodhana’s wife. 


2 
CC. Prof. Satya Vrat S 


DN. v^ 
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TEXT. 


Junctural Mem- No. 406. These are the sixty-four kinds ot 
bers altogether 64— 
may be promiscuous- 


ly introduced. admitted into the Junctures even irregularly or 


members declared by the learned. They may be 


promiseuously, taking care that they harmonize with the Flavour of 


the play ; for Flavour alone is essential in Poetry. 


CoMMENTARY. 


a. For instance in the third act of the Veni Sañhára the lengthy 
dialogue in Yukti or the Determination of Purpose (§343) between 
Karna and Duryodhana is introduced irregularly. So in other 
cases, 

b. As to the declaration of Rudrata and others that it is a rule 
to introduce the members into their proper Junctures, it is opposed to 
the dramas themselves which are always kept in view as guides in the 
Sormation of the dramatic rules. 


TEXT. 


pre ot tho Mem ; No. 4:7. The use of the Members is sixfold, 

j ex viz. (1) composition of the intended matter, (2) 
excitement of surpriso, (2) expansion of the plot, (4) inerease of the 
interest of the performance, (5) the concealment of what is to be con- 
cealed, and (6) representation of what is to be represented. As a man 
without his limbs is never fit for work, so a drama without its mem- 
bers is not suitable for representation. 

The Hero and the Rival | 


^ Hero should represent the members of the 
Junctures ; if th 


ey do not perform these they should represent. the 
eee. ; » they should represent the 
evans and the two others (viz. Prakari and Kárya— 8317) ; and if 
not these latter, they should represent the Germ. 


COMMENTARY. 


TA Tie members of the J unctures aro generaly represented by the 

"i pou dieu it on best if the first three members of 
tha, i. e, t) 

sented by the hero, ^T € Upakshepa, &, ($338) are not repre- 


Germ is only slig] i í 
ý it] 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat hast tly, hinted in them, 


| Nd 
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Text. 
The Members to be No 408. These members are to be admitted 


introduced only in M a 
consonance with Fla. Only with the view to the development of Flavour, 


your. and not simply from a desire of following up the . 
rules. : 
CoMMENTARY. a 

a. For instance, Duryodhana’s *separation'* (vipralambha—sce P 


8212) from Bhanumati, described in the 2nd act of the Veni Safihára, 
is on that occasion, extremely improper. 


TEXT. 
A Bupsttudi No. 409. An incident, though not opposed to 
matter also, to be Flavour, yet not necessary to the development of 
ue or altered, it, is also (see $304) to be altered by the wise, or 
not mentioned at all. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Tilustrations of the two cases implied in the lext are evident 
enough in my dramatic works. 
b. Now of the Actions (vritti) : 


TEXT. 2 
“fhe tonr dramato No. 410. The Kais‘iki is used in the Erotic; — 
Actions or Styles. the Sattwati, in the Heroic; the Krabhatí, in the 
Furious; and the action called the Bharati is always employed in th 
Disgustful Flavour. These are the four actions, the parents of a 
representations in the Nataka and other sorts of the drama, being. d 
partieular performances of the Hero or the like. ws 


COMMENTARY. 

a. Of these the Kais’ikí is defined thus :— : 

TEXT. : 

The Kaisik de. No. 411. That performanceis called | iis 
fd kí which is associated with charmin 


(891), which is peculiarly delightful from the fascinating | 
therein by the heroine and others, in which woma PE 
part, dancing and singing are fully indulged docet 
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: imoifoustdlemonis It has four elements—(1) Narma (Pleasantry), 
if 

of the Kais‘iki. 


(2) Narma-sphtirja (Development of love), (3) 
Narma-sphota (Bloom of love), and (4) Narma-garbha (Covert love), 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Of these: 


TEXT. 


(1) The Narma, No. 412. The Narma is 


a witty jest tending 
Its threo varieties, 


to charm the beloved: this again is held to be 


as it is used (1) in pure joke, or (2) joke mixed 
with love, or (3) joke mixed with fear. 


threefold according 


COMMENTARY. 


he Narma of puro 4. Of these, the Narm 
joke, 


a employed in simple joke 
3 or raillery—as in R 


tatnávalí iz the following words 
of Visavadatté to her husband : 


“Vésavadatid.—And this another—g Jemale shape—that is por 
trayed beside you—is this worthy Vasantaka’s skill in painting ?” 
Narma of Love, Narma of love—as in S’ 
$t S'akuntalá.— (To the king), 
“ King.—This, 


akuntalá : 

If not satisfied, what would he do ? 
kiss S'akuntald.) 

Jace)” 
Narma of fear or fri 
had found the 


(Determines to 

di S'akuntalá— (Turns away her 

l Nara of Four, ghtening joke—as, in Rate 
névali, when the king 


picture— 
© Susanga 


lá] have come to know the matter including the pic- 
= is, £0 I am going to inform the queen of jt,” 
$ Thus has the Narma pertaining to speech been exemplified. So 
the Narma pertaini 


ng to dress and action, or Practical jest. 


Texy, 
(2) The Namna. No. 413, The Narma. 
sio. first union of 


sphúrja ($111) is the 
n the beginning, but fear in the en 


two lovers in which there js joy 


d. 
COMMENTAmy, 

instance ip « Málaviká and Agnimittra’ 
lias resorted to the hero, her locer in the 


: The following is an 
the heroine Malavil 
e. 


r first union 


BBG META oy yy yself the 
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fragrant mango tree, assume towards me the charaeter of the Atimukta 
creeper. * 
© Múlaviká.—The fear of the queen prevents me, my lord, from doing 
o 
my own good, &e.” 


b. Now of the Narma-sphota : 
Text, 

(3) The Narma- No. 414. The Narma-sphota is held to be fla- 
sphota. vour (the Erotic) slightly suggested by glimpses 
of love. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. “Languid is his pace and vacant his sight, his body is beanty- 
wanting and his respirations inereased-—what may be the cause of 
it?—what other than this ?-—Cupid’s command roves through the 
world, youth is fickle, and those soft and sweet things are ever apt to 
disturb all fortitude.” 

Here we have the love of Madhava for Malati somewhat manifested 
by slight indications of love, such as his languid pace, &e. 

Text. 

(4) Tho Narma- No. 415. The Narma-garbha is the action of 

garbha. the amoreus hero in eonecahnent. 
COMMENTARY. 

a. Bor example in the sune drama as quoted above—the prevention 
of Málati from killing herself by Mádhava in the disguise of her female 
friend, 

^. Now of the Sáttwati ($110) :— 

TEXT. 

The Saitwatt defin- No. 416. The Sáttwatí is a performance 
ed, Four Kinds of it, abounding in the displays of energy, bravery, 
generosity, benevolence, and honesty. It is joyful, has little of love 
init, is devoid of gricf and attended with the Marvellous. The Uttha- 
pala, the Saüghátya, the Safkipa, and the Parivartaka arb declared to 
be the four kinds of the Sattwati. 5 

(1) The Utihapa- A speech caleutated to oxeite the anda 
by termed the Utthdpaka (Exciter). 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
* ©The Gartuera raceniosa — Wilson. — 


T 


‘sentiments, 


3 Presented you—his disciple 
defeat of the War-god toguth 
p 
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COMMENTARY. 

a. Asin the Víracharita :— 

“To my joy and admiration art thou scen by me, or r 
grief—how can my eyes be satiated with the sight of thee, fair, valor. 
ous, and virtuous youth. But the joy of thy friendship is not to be 
shared by me*—what need then is there of much talk—let this hand 
illustrious with the victory of J ámadagnya gr 

Text. 

(2) The Sanghé- No.417. The Sanghátya is a breach of alliance 

tya. under the influence (1) of counsdl, (2) of moncy, 


ather to my 


asp the awful bow." 


or (8) of Fortune. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. Breach of alliance under the influence of counsel or machination 
—as, in the Mudra Rákshasa, the division of Rákshasa’s allies by the 
cunning of Chánakya.—That under the influence of money is also 
exhibited in the same drama.—That under the influence of Fortune is 
exemplified in the separation of Vibhishana from Ravana in the Itamá- 
yana. 


TEXT. 


No. 418. The Sanlápaka (Conversation) is an 


. (3) The BSanlápa- 
ka. elevated interlocution embodying 


a variety of 


Coxnenrany, 
4. For example in the Víracharita : 


“ Réma.—This, I believe, is that battle-axe which the Great S'iva 


fora thousand years—gratified by your 
er with his attendants. 

"aras u Ráma.—Rima, child of Das'aratha, this is tho same loved 
e-axe of my adorable Iaster"f— and so forth, 

Tzxr. 


No. 419. Doing of actions other than that 


commenced is the Parivartaka (Deviation or 
ez CoxMENTAnY, 
"or instance in the Veni Sanhdra ;— 


are and lias Consequently. called forth n variety of read- 
e adopted in Pundit Taranátha TRAUMA 


Sitat Gollecticiny,’ Pride 


&c. are 


€ 
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* Bhina.— Sahadeva, go you and follow the sire (Yudhisthira), 
whilst [ am entering the arsenal and furnishing myself with arms—or 
I must at first take leave of Draupadi.” 

b. Now of the Arabhati ($410) :— 

1 Text. 
E eathen do- No. 420. The Arabhati is held to bea vehe- 
fined. Its four divi- ment performance consisting of magic, conjuration, 
mong. conflict, rage, distraction, imprisonment, slaughter, 
and other such acts. Vastúttbápana, Sampheta, Sankshipti, and Ava- 
pátana are declared to be the four divisions of the Arabhatí. 


(1) The Vastát- "Things raised up by magie or the like are spoken 
thapana. of as the Vastátthápana (Conjuration). 
COMMENTARY. 


a. Asin the Udátta Rághava :— 


* Whence is this ?—that the powerful and glorious rays of the sun” 


r 


himself have suddenly been vanquished by the hosts of nisht-born 
darkuess covering over the heavens—that these jackals, with bellies 
puffed up with draughts of blood sueked from the throats of horrible 
headless corpses, ejecting flames from the caverns of their mouths, 
utter such sharp fearful yells.” 
Text. 
(2) The Samphe- No. 421. Sampheta is a mutual encounter of 
e the angry and the agitated. 
COMMENTARY. : 
4. For instance, in Málati Madhava the encounter. of Mádhava 
and Aghoraghanta. — 
TEXT. E 
(3) The Sank- No. 422. A brief arrangement of some matter, 
thipti, by contrivances of art or otherwise, is termed the. 
Saukshipti ;—as also the replacement of a character by another, o 
the removal of the former. 
COMMENTARY. 


or “Actions of Udayana’ in the contrivance of the straw- 
= —The second sort is exemplified in the Vira-charita Y 
ment of Balin, on his death, by Sugriva; or in the chan 
Ráma from a haughty to a peaceful character, indicate 


inning— The pure pape of the Bah 


221 TUBES RIP GP Bain post! ion. 


TEXT. 
(1) TheAvnpía. No. 423. The Avapátana isa me 
a. 


dley of en. 
trance, terror, exit, Joy, and flight, 


n 
COMMENTARY. 
a. Asin the Gth act of the Krityá-ltávana, the 


scene opening 
“Enter a man sword in hand,’ 


and terminating with the exit, 
Text. 
No. 424. The Bharati, the fourth of the dramatic actions mentioned 
in $410, has already been described (see $285). 


2 


COMMENTARY. 
: a. Now of the dramatic phrases :— 
| Text. 
Dramatic phrases, No. 425, 


Something which is not to be heard 
tage is called Swagata* or Speech 
allis termed Prakis’a or Public. A 
ne turning aside is called Apavárita or 
al whisper of two persons in the midst of. 
the conversation of the company, preventing, as it were, the others 
from hearing by means of the three-bannered hand is termed Janán- 
tika. When in the action a person speaks beginning—“ What do you 
“Bay P” without the Presence of any address 


though not really spoken, it is called Ak 
the Air. 


Or is spoken to one's self on the s 
Aside; what may be heard by 
secret of another uttered by o 
Speech Apart. The mutu: 


l, as if hearing. something 
ás'abháshita or Speech in 


COMMENTARY. 


poken to another away from the person 


aker raising his hand in the 
th all the fingers raised buf 
nántika. The expressing of 
Avárita, The rest of the text? 


Text. 


426. The names given to courtezans 
contain the word 'dattá! *siddhá,' 


or 
hould generally end in. datt- 


; and those 
ts be the names of things deseribed, for 
ring. 
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CoMMENTARY. 

a. A courtesan’s name—such as Vasantasena; a merchant's, as 
Vishnudatta ; a male servant's, as Kalahansa (gander) ; a female ser- 
vant’s, as Mandáriká, 

Text. 
How tho Nétaka No. 427. The Nataka should be named so as 


io be named. to indicate the matter contained. 
3 COMMENTARY. 
a. Thus, for example, * Ramabhyudaya’ or the Triumph of Ráma. 
TEXT. 
Tho Prakarana, &c. No. 428. The Prakarana &e. are to be named 
how to bo named, after the hero and the heroine £ogetAer.* ` 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Às forinstance—' Málati and Madhava.’ 


TEXT. 
The Nátiká, &c. No. 429. The Nátiká, the Sattaka, and others 
howito be namod. are to be designated after the heroine. E 
COMMENTARY. 
4. Thus—Ratnávalí, Karpáramanjarí, &c. 
Text. 


Y ! f the root * sádh* 

The root * a&dh' for No. 430. o causal form o! 2 
‘gam’ used in the is generally used instead of ‘gam’ i the sense of ‘ 
dramas, : 2 

going. 
CoMMENTARY. 

4. For instance in S‘akuntali, the two sages say—' sádhayávas 

tévat’—meaning—‘ We go then.’ 


Trxr. 
The charactors No. 431. A king is to be addressed by his 
dw udcrensed, servants— Lord’ (swámin) or ‘Sire (deva), and 


Bhatta by low persons; by royal sages and the Vidüshaka—' Friend! 
(vayasya) ; by saints—‘ King,’ or by a patronymic. A Brahmas i toe 
he accosted by Brahmans optionally by his patronymic, Qr proper ce 
name, and by the other classes—' Sir’ (Arya). The Nidi 3 We 
be addressed by a king—‘ Friend’ (vayasya), or by his name. ; 
Manager and the Actress are to be mutually addressed by à 


| * t Ag 


neral rule, adds tho commentator, ‘for we seo 
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Arya (Sir). The Páripárs wika or Assistant M anager (sce §287, a.) 
should call the ManagertBháva, and -the latter should accost the 
` former by the title of Márisha. Equals ave addressed— Hande’ 
among low persons; Vayasya, among men of the highest class ; and 
“Hanho’ among those of the middling class. An elder brother is to 
be called, ‘Sir’ ‘Those who bear the insignia of a Divine Saint 
(Devarshi) are to be addressed by all— Bhagavan’ (holy sage). "The 
- Vidáshaka should give the queen and her female attendant the title of 
Bhavati_ (Madan). A driver should address the chariot-rider— 
* Ayushman’ or ‘ Sir—long live you.’ One not old should call an old 
man— Father’ (Táta). A son is to be addressed—Vatsa (darling), 
Puttraka (child), Táta, or by his proper or family name ; and so also 
a disciple and a younger brother. A minister is to be accosted— 
‘Arya’ by low men; and * Minister (Amátya) or'Sachiva, by the 
Brikmans. A devotee and one with subdued passions are addressed 
by the wise— Sadho’ (Holy Sir). A revered person is accosted by his 
disciple and others by the epithet Sugrihítábhidha'-(Sir of auspicious 
name). A spiritual tutor is to be addressed —Upadhy 
monarch—Mahiaraja (great king) ; 
swamin (lord) ; a prince—Bhartridar 
men— Saumya’ (gentle sir) or * 
The daughter of a king is to be e 


aya (master); a 
a prince co-regent (yuvarája)— 
aka. A prince is addressed by low. 
Bhadramukha’ (You of benign face). 
alled. by his subjects —Bhartriddriki. 
Women are to be addressed in the same manner as their husbands by 
men of the high, middling and low classes, Among the woinen themselves, 
an equal is to be accosted— Hali, a maid-servant—* Hanye,’ and a 
courtesan—* Ajjuka.’ A procuress is to be addressed by her adherents 
—Amba (mother). "Thus also is a venerable old woman £o be addressed 
by all persons. ‘The Páshandas (infidels) are to be called by their own 
sectarian natnes. The S'akas are to be accosted by such names as Bhadray 
| datta, Sa Generally a person is to be addressed after his occupation, 
art, learning, or caste, So according to propriety is it to be understood 
. of others, 


COMMENTARY, 
of dialects ; 
Text, 
432. Men not low, and educated, must 


anl women similarly eireut 
i Collection. 


Now of the division 


n No, 
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stanced are to speak the S'aurasení dialect. These, however, should em- 
ploy the Mabárashtrí in songs or verses. The Magadhiis mentioned as 
the tongue of those who move in the inner apartments of a king. The 
dialect: of servants, princes, and merchants is the half Mágadhí. The 
Práehyá (Eastern Z e. the Gaudíyá) is the dialect of the Vidüshaka 
and others; tle Avantiká, of gamesters; and the Southern dialect 
(i. e. the Vaidarbhi), of soldiers and citizens while gambling. The 
Sakari should be used by left-hand brothers-in-law, the S'akas and 
others. The Váhlíkí dialect belongs to the people of Northern India ; 
the Dravidt to the people of Dravida; the Abhiri, to the cowherds ; 
the Chandali, to the Chandálas and others. The Abhiri and the 
S'ávarí are spoken by those who work upon wood and leaves, as also 
by chareoal-makers. The Pais'áchi is the tongue of the Pis'áchas 
and also of female attendants; these latter, if not mean, speak the 
S'aurasení, ‘his dialect belongs to boys, eunuchs, mean astrologers, 7 
and mad and diseased men ; and sometimes the Sanskrit. Mendivants 
and ascetics &e. must employ a Prákrit dialect. The Sanskrit is to be 
used by noble women, hermitesses, &e., as also, aecordiug to some, by a 
queen, a minister’s daughter, and a courtesan. The language of a low 
person must be that of his country, and men of the highest and middle 
classes too change their tongue—the Sanskrit, when necessary. A 
woman ix general, a female friend, a boy, a courtesan, à gambler, and 
a nymph are to be made occasionally to speak Sanskrit in order to set 
off their wit. 
COMMENTARY. 

4. lllustrations of these are to be observed in the Storeliouses — tlic 

dramas, Descriptions of the ditlerent dialects are to be found in the 


Bláshárnava or Ocean of Dialects of my adored father. 


Text. ; 
Bio omat No. 433, The thirty-six Lakshanas, the thirty- 
of the drama. three Dramatic Embellishments, thethirteen Mendes 


~ 
hers of the Vithí (see § 521) and the ten divisions of Lásya must b 


employed in it, with a view to the development of Flavoun wie 
Occasion requires, 


COMMENTARY. 

@ ‘Must bo employed where occasion requires this 
nection. — In it? i e. in the Nátaka. 
b or these, da ATS: are the J 

28 


Sy 


Satya Vrat 
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TEXT. 

The 36 Lakshanas. No. 434. Bhushana, Akshara-sangháta, S'obhá, 
Udéharana, Hetu, Sans'aya, Drishtánta, Tuly 
Nidars ana, Abhipráya, Prápti, Vicliára, Dishta, Upadishta, Gunáti- 
pata, Atis'aya, Vis'eshana, Nirukti, Siddhi, Bhrans’a, Viparyaya, 
Dakshinya, Anunaya, Málá, Arthápatti, Garhana, Prichchha, Prasid- 


dhi, Sárüpya, Sankshepa, Gunakirtana, Les'a, Manoratha, Anukta- 
siddhi, and Priyavachah, 


a-tarka, Padochehaya, 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Among these— 


Text. 
Bhishana. No. 435. The Bhüshana (Ornament) is a com- 
à bination of Excellences (Chapter VIII.) and Embellishments (see 
Chapter X.) 
COMMENTARY. 
^ 4. For example :— 
i “The Lotuses, O fair one, reflect on the beauty of thy face: what 


indeed is beyond their power? 


—furnished as they are with a. treasury 
(kosha?) and a rod (danda)." 


Text. - 


Akshara-sangliáta. No. 436. 


The Akshara-sangháta or Sum of 
Syllables is a discourse ina few wi 


ords of charming import. 


COMMENTARY. 
4. Asin S'akuntalá, Act IIT, :— 


- “King. J hope your de 
fevert of her body, 
“ Priyamvadá, 1t will be soothe 


ar friend is not too much  afllicted by the 


d, now that it has had its remedy.” 
Text. 

hb: No. 437. A speech bearing a striking import 

he form of a double-entendre, in which an acknowledged matter 

plied along with things intended to be established—is called 


Stalk as well as a treasury 


he Sanskrit Danda. 
^ ofmen 


Y ohm 
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ComMMENTARY. 

a. For instance :— 

Though born in a good family (or, as the words signify also the 
properties of a bow—formed of a good bamboo), himself pure in other 
respects, giving ten millions (or, yielding its ends), and possessed of 
accomplishments (or, bearing a string), a severe master, like the 
twanging instrument of war, is assuredly to be shunned by the good. 


Text. 
Udáharana. No. 438. When analogous facts are adduced 
in establishing an intended matter—it is held Udéharana or Example. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. For example: 

“Well hast thou acted in following to the woods thy lord who 
transcends the world: what is the Beauty of day without the sun, and 
what is Night without the moon ?” 


Text. 
Hetu. No. 439. The Hetu is a brief speech conveying 
the intended meaning by showing a reason. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. As in the Veni, Act 1. where the female attendant repeats to Bhima 
the words she had spoken to Bhdnumati the wife of Duryodhana: 
“I spoke to her thus—How are the locks of our queen to be hound 
whilst yours, Bhénumati, are not yet dishevelled #”* 


Text. 
Bans'aya, No.440. The uncertainty íupliedinthespeech — — j 
of a person not knowing the truth is Sans'aya. 
COMMENTARY. 


@ For example in the Yayáti Vijaya :— 
“Is this the Beauty of the Lord of the heavens, or the daughter of 

4 Yaksha, or is she the goddess of this spot, or Unt herself 2" 
TEXT. > 

Drishtánta, No. 441. "Drishtánta is the showing E : 


the subject of the discourse. 


ha The reason, observes the commentator, of Drau| 
md up is the circumstanco of Bie. iie j 
i briefly intimated that Dury 
hould ing he - 


lw" qe ide 
n ^w 
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COMMENTARY. | 
a. For example in the Veni, Act I. :—* Bhima. * Sire, this is 
quite befitting her, for she is Duryodhana’s wife"— and so forth. 
TEXT. 
Tulyatarka. No. 442 The Tulyatarka is a surmise made 
from a matter coincident with nature’s course. t 
COMMENTARY. | 
a. For instance in the same, Act IT. :— 
“Bhima. Frequently indeed are dreamt dreams both auspicious 


and inauspicious; but this number of a hundred seems to touch me 
together with my (99) brothers.” + 


Texr. 
Padochchaya. No. 443. A combination of words echoing to 
the sense is the Padochchaya. 
Commentary. 


a. Asin S'akuntalá, Act I. :— 
“ Red like the tender leaf is her under-lip, lier hands imitate the 


soft sprout, and charming like a JSull-blown flower is the flush of | 
youth glowing in her members.” 


Here the words are equally soft with the 


things implied. 


Texr, 
Nidars‘ana. No. 444. When well known facts are adduced 


for the purpose of refuting the opinion of others, it is termed the 
Nidars'ana, 


Cox ENTARY. 
For example: 
way, princes, away with the duties enjoined to a Kshattriya, in 
truction of a foe: Ráma sent forth his arrow against Baliw 
e^ away in fighting against another person.” 
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Tx. 
Abhipráya. No. 445. The Abhipráya is the supposition of 


an impossible* matter under a similitude. 
COMMENTARY, 

a. Forexample in S'akuntalá, Act I. :— 

« He the saint who wishes tò make this unartificially charming body 
endure the rigors of asceticism verily desires to cut the S’ami tree with 
the edge of the blue lotus leaf." 

Text. 

Prapti. No. 446. The Prapti is when something is 
guessed from a certain peculiarity in the object with respect to which 
the conjecture is made. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. For example in my Prabhávatí :— 

* My beloved Prabhávatí must be known by this bee that wanders 
every where.” t 

TEXT. 

Vichara. No. 447. The Vichára (Argument) is the 

establishment of an imperceptible matter by reasonable words. 
COMMENTARY. 

a. For instance in my Chundrakal :— 

“ King. She certainly conceals in her heart the perturbations of a 
powerful love, since she smiles without real joy, sees not aught though 
apparently staring, and gives an incongruous answer when spoken to 
by her fair friend." 


Text. : 

Dishta. No. 448. ‘The description of one under the — — 
similitude of time or place is called Dishta. 
COMMENTARY. 


4. For example in the Vení, Act I.:— 


" Sahadeva. Asuredly shall this Draupadi, like the Season of rains 


* Dr, Ro Cutisa enit ATERT (of a marvellous matter) p 
BEGIRE which is adopted by the MSS. of the text and scholium that 


enea: 

aXX Vandering eve n . ‘arity in the bee, 

x 1 where is the peculiarity un "n 

P its knowledge of Prabhávati. Y pec 

CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri 
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enhance the fire, like lightning, kindled to-day in the Angry prince 
(Bhima).” 
Text. 
Upadishta. No. 449. The Upadishta (Advice 


) isa winning 
discourse in conformity with the Scriptures. 


COMMENTARY. 
4. Asin S'akuntalá, Act IV. :— 


“ Serve your superiors, behave like a loving companion tow. 


fellow-wives, be not sullen even thou 
your lord"—and so forth. 


ards your 
gh reproached through anger by 


Texr. 
- Gunátipáta, No. 450. Gunátipát 


a is an action opposed to 
the excellences that one possesses. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. For example in my Chandrakalá :— 

* Chandrakalá. (To the m 
dwellest on the head of Pas’u 
by all, yet dost thou take the 


oon.) 'T hough thou destroyest darkness, 
pati,* and thy feet (rays) are touched 
life of women.” 

Text. 

Gunátis'aya, No. 451. The Gunátis'aya is held to be the 
superiority of the compared to w 


hat is compared to, consisting in the 
Sor mer’s possession of merits in excess over those that are common 
to both. 


COMMENTARY. 
= œ Asin the same drama :— 

; King. (Pointing to Chandrakals’ 

-faced one, that moon, 


d with Night,t with a couple of full blown fresh blue lotuses 


3 within, with a conch shell shining below, and with a collec- - 
8 glowing aboye P” 


s face.) Where didst thou get, 


Tzxr. 


No. 452. The Vis'eshokti is the distinguish- 
compared, after the declaration of many re- 


devoid of spot, and ever full, though never _ 
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COMMENTARY. 
a. For example :— 
“ A pond is pure, a remover of thirst, a dwelling of birds, the native 
seat of lotuses,* and loved of men, yet it is dull—a place of water 
(agiza), t and thou art wise.” 


TEXT. y tn 
Nirukti. No. 453. A declaration of a thing previously i 
effected is termed the Nirukti. py 
COMMENTARY. 


a. For example in the Veni, the stanza beginning—“ He who has 

destroyed, one and all, the descendants of Kuru,” &e. (—see §380, a.) 
Text. 

Siddhi. No. 454. "The Siddhi is the declaration of 


qualities, severally belonging to many, to be in one combined, for the 
Conveyance of an intended meaning. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. For example :— 

“The strength that belongs to the king of tortoises, and the power 
that is possessed by Vásuki, reside united in thee, O monarch, in the 

Preservation of the Earth.” t | 
Text. à 

Bhrans'a, No. 455. The speech of a proud man or the — 
like, being the reverse of what was intended by him to be spoken, isthe — 

} Bhrans/a (slip). | 
E. CoMMENTARY. 
4. For example in the Vent: 

“ Duryodhana, (To the eunuch.) Ere long will Pándu's son, through d 
his prowess, destroy Duryodhana in battle, with his protégés, with 
kindred, with his friends, with his sons, with his brothers.” 

TEXT. 7 
Viparyaya, No. 450. ‘The Viparyaya is the alteration o 
à etermination under a doubt : 75 


* The three oni 1 T yn i 1 
nding to these 
also—« sinless, epithets, in the original, corresponding É 


* uatisfier of a thivat of gain,’ and ‘giv prospi 
Word means * of idiotic apprehension,’ and, by : 
m. NI, it means € n placo of water’ also. 


© extolling of the King's PECEL ang 3 
ag OTD Le HAN 


b 
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"uw b - E 


" COMMENTARY. 

a. For example : 
i ` “ Those who, deeming the world miserly, resolved to be contented, 
act not consistently, O King, with respect to your majesty.” 
; Text. | 
* Dákshinya. No. 457. Dákshinya (Complaisance) is com- 
3 pliance with the wishes of others by words or deeds. 
f COMMENTARY. 
: a. Complaisance in words—as— 
7 
z 


“ Protect the city Lanká, thou, Vibhishana, art the King: to one 
‘befriended by the adorable Rama there is no obstacle to prosperity.” 
b. So Complaisance in deed. | 


E : TEXT. 


Anunaya. No. 458. Anunaya (Conciliation) is the ac- 
g- complishment of a purpose by means of kind words. 
E. COMMENTARY. 


a. Asinthe Veni, Act ITI., the speech of Kripa to As'wattháman— =| 
“ Equal to Drona in valour, and versed in the science of heavenly 
arms, what art thou not capable of ?” 
TEXT. 
No. 459. Málá (garland or string of things) 
is an offer of many things or services for the attainment of a desire. 


Mats. 


COMMENTARY. 

4. Asin S'akuntalá, Act IIL: 

“ King. Shall I move the cooled air with fans of the cool and 
refreshing lotus-leaves, or shall I, my taper-limbed charmer,* place 
y lotus-red feet upon my lap, and knead them to thy comfort ?” 
Text, 


s ti, No. 460. Arthápatti is when by the assertion 
à thing, some thing else is suggested. 


s CoyMrENTARY, 
| the ‘Veni, Act TIL, the following speech of the King 
Karna as he was declaring that Drona wished to 
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* King. Well spoken, monarch of Anga, well spoken. How can it 
be otherwise—il what you say is-not the true reason, how comes it to 
be, that the great warrior, having at first bidden him not to fear, 
should take no heed-of Sindhu's King, while he was being killed by 
Arjuna ?” 


Text. 
Garhana. No. 461. Garhana is a reproach consisting in 
the proclamation of a fault. 
CoMMENTARY. 


a. Asin the same, Act III.:— 
“ As‘watthdman. (To Karna) Are my weapons powerless, as thine ` 
are under the influence of thy master’s curse &e. ?” 
TEXT. , 
Prichehhá, No. 462. Prichchhé (Inquiry) is held to be 
an inquiry after a matter in respectful terms. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. For example in the same, Act IV.: “ Sundaraka. Have you, 
worthy sirs, seen the emperor Duryodhana with his charioteer or not?” 
TEXT. 
Praaiddhi, No. 463. Prasiddhi is the announcement of 
one, under relation to excellent and noted things or persons. 


CoMMENTARY. 
a. As in Vikramorvas'í : 
“ King. He whose grandfathers on the maternal and paternal sides 
are the sun and the moon; who was chosen husband of their own 


Accord, by both Urvas'i and Earth." s 
Text. 
- Rárüpya, No. 464. Sirdpya is a passionate treatment of 


one mistaken for another through resemblance.* 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Asin Act VI, of the Veni, Yudhishthira, mistaking Bhima fo 


Die 


Duryodhana, addresses him —*' Thou accursed wretch, Dury odhana! &e."- 


* Dr, Rocr's odition of tho original has a differenco of reading in this text— — 
wmely abhibhútasya for anubhákisya which the scholiast adopts amd w 
lave followed, : 
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Text. 
Sankshepa. No. 465. It is Sankshepa whon one offers 


himself, in short words, in the service of another. 
COMMENTARY. 

a. For example in my Chandrakalá :— 

“ King. My beloved, why wouldst thou thus vainly pain thy limbs, 
tender like the S'irísha flower ?—here (referring to hinself) is thy ser- 
vant ready to get thee thy wished-for flowers.” 

TEx. 

Gunakfrtana. No. 466. Gunakirtana (Applause) is but the 

declaration of excellences, 


COMMENTARY. 


a. Asin the same, the passage beginning—* O thy eyes mock the 
wagtail.” 
Text, 
Les'a. No. 467. 


A speech resting upon a similitude 
is termed the Les'a. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Asin the Vení :— 


“ King. That same glory will be ours which the sons of Pándu 
acquired having killed the deere} 


it Bhishma by placing S'ikhandin* 
before him." 
TExr. 
Abhipráya. No. 463. 


Abhipráya is the expression of a 
desire in an indirect manner. 


COMMENTARY. 
6. As— 
“ Behold, thou of beautiful brow, 


behold, the swan, engaged some- 
what in caressin 


beloved." B sports aud languishing with love, fondly kisses his 
TEXT. 

gape. : No.460. An extent of surmise in speaking of 

Enn "wipartidillar (i. e. laudatory) manner is termed the 


LJ The 
for Dii 1 Dropadu Abetamorphosed into a male, 


to cast weapon COT bim whose dread heroic vow 


ad even once been a woma 


nnd hence not & 


would not permit 
n, 
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CoMMENTARY. 
a. For example :— 
« These two, wise lady, that you behold before the beautiful moon 
are, we believe, Tishya and Punarvasu* of blessed names.” 
This is addressed to Kitá by her female friends, viewing Rama and 
Lakshmana seated before Vis'wémittra the saint, and poetically 
surmising them to be the said luminaries.t 


Text. 
Priya-vachah. No. 470. Priya-vachah (Agreeable discourse) 
is a gratifying speech in credencing a venerable person. 


CoMMENTARY. 

a. Asin S’akuntald, Act VII. :— 

“ The flower first comes to sight, then the fruit; the clouds rise 
first, afterwards descend the rains: such is the order of the cause 
and the effect in nature, but, superior over physical causes, your pro- 
pitiousness is preceded by blissful fruits.” 

b. Now of the Dramatic Embellishments ($433) : 


TEXT. 
The Dramatic Em- No. 471. As'íh, Akranda, Kapata, Akshamá, 
Delliahments. Garva, Udyama, As'raya, Utprésana, Spriha, 


Akshobha, Pas'eháttápa, Upapatti, As‘ansé, Adhyavasdya, Visarpa, 
Ullekha, Uttejana, Pariváda, Níti, Artha-viseshapa, Protsáhana, 
Sáháyya, Abhimána, Anuvartana, Utkírtana, Yáchná, Paríhára, Nive- 
dana, Pravartana, Akhyéna, Yukti, Praharsha, and Upades'a: these 
are the Dramatic Embellishments, being means of ornamenting the 
drama. ; 

Kv'ih, As'th (Blessing) is a friend's benediction. 


| 
| 
| 


CoMMENTARY. 

„a. For example in S'akuntalá, Act IV. : | 
* Be thou greatly regarded by thy husband, as was S'armishthá m 

Yayéti, and mayest thou get an imperial son, as she did Páru." 

TEXT. aá: 

Akranda. No. 472. . Akranda (Crying) is a lamentatior 

through grief. = 


* Tho soventh of the lunar asteriams, Tishya being tho 
t So much from the commentator. 


sgh 
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COMMENTARY. 
a. As in the Veni :— 
“ Eunuch. Oh madam, Oh Kunti, glory of the royal house! &o.” 
TEXT. 

Kapata, No. 473. Kapata (Treachery) is when another 

form is assumed by means of magic. 
CoMMENTARY. 

a. Asin Kulapatyanka (the Act of Kulapati) : 

“Having quitted the form of a deer and assumed a treacherous 
appearance, that demon, ‘combating Lakshmana, is driving him toa 
dangerous position.” 

TEXT. 

Akshamá. No. 474. Akshamá (Non-forgiveness) is when 

even a slight offence is not endured. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Asin S'akuntalá, Act V. :— 


“ King. O truthful man, we grant this, but what shall we gain 
by imposing upon her ? 
“ S'árngarava. Destruction !"— and so on. 
Text. 
Garva. 


No. 475. Garva is a speech proceeding from 
pride. l 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Às in the same, Act VI.: « King. What, are my houses too 
infested by spirits ?? 
Tzxr. 


No. 476. Udyama (Undertaking) is the com- 
mencement or design of an action. 


Udyama, 


COMMENTARY. 
4. For example in the Kumbha; « 


l Rávana. Overpowered as I am 
by grief, I will meet death,” xi 


Here is hinted Jávana's design of. Sighting. 


Text. 
No. 477. The h 
Bome excellent Purpose ix termed Ks'ray 


Ks ; 
"ME aving recourse lo any ono for 
a (Resort), 
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CoMMENTARY. 
a. Asin the act named “ The Reproach of Vibhishana :” “ Vibhi- 
shana. To Ráma will I resort." 
TEXT. 

Utprasana. No. 478. Utprasana (Derision) is a ridicule 

by a man not good, yet imagining himself to be good. 
CoMMENTARY. 

a. For example in S’akuntalé :—“ Sérngarava. Supposing, Sir 
King, your majesty has forgotten the past incidents in the company 
of others, how should you abandon your wife, afraid as you are of 
unrighteousness 5” 

Text. 
Kkánkshá. No. 479. Akánkshá (Desire) is a longing for 
a thing, out of its charmingness. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. For example in the same : 
“ King. O, the under-lip of my 


seems, as it quivers so sweetly, to give 


beloved, tender and unbitten, 
my thirsty self permission to 


suck its nectar." 
TEXT. 
No. 480. Agitation ocċasioning the use of 


Kehobha, 
viz., Kshobha (Agitation). 


reproachful terms is styled the same, 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For example: 
“ Thou ruffian of a devotee, 
destroyed Bálin, but eut off thy own soul fro 
Text. 


Anatépa, No. 481. Are 
through folly is termed so, i. e. Anutápa (Repentance). 


that killest concealed, hast not only 
m the world to come.” 


pentance for an object slighted 


COMMENTARY. 
a. As in the Anutápánka, Vr the Act named Repentance, gs 
certain drama: “ Ráma. Did not my angel kiss me then many 


w time though having blamed me but in jest C) &e.” 
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Text. 
Upapaiti. No. 482. Upapatti (Argument) is the giving 
of a reason for the establishment of a matter. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Asin the Badhya-s'ilá (The Block of the Condemned) :— 
“ Preserve thyself at the expense of my life, if thou wishest her to 
be living, who dies if thou diest, and who lives if thou livest.” 
Text, 
Ks'ansá, No. 483. A wishing for one's self is As'ansá 
(Desire). 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Asin Mélaté and Jádhava, the desire of Mádhav 
tery shown in these words of his : 
face, the blissful home of Love !” 


a in the ceme- 
“ May I then once more see her 


Text. 


No. 484. Adhyavasáya (Resolution) is a vow, 
or an expression of determination. 


Adhyavasiya, 


CoMMENTARY, 
a. For example in my Prabhávatí : — 


* Vajrandtha. Bruising in a moment his breast with this club, 
Sportively do I destroy both your worlds ” 


Text. / 

Visarpa, No. 485. Visarpa is an action done, leading 
to an evil result, 

. COMMENTARY. 

a. Asis indicated in the Veni in the couplet beginning—* Direful 
has been the effect on ‘the world of that single seizure of hair," 
*(5373. a.) 

Text, 


Ullekha, > No. 486. A mentioning of a purpose is termed 
Ullekha (Mention), 
COMMENTARY. 


“ Ascetics, (To the king). We proceed to 
There yon see the 


a. As in f'akuntalá: 
bring fuc], 


hermitage of our spiritual tutor, the 
sage Kanwa, on the bank of the Máliní, graced by the fair S'akuntalá 
as by its presidin, ; 


Aul acocpt the g deity. If no daty be thus neglected, do you go in, 


services due to a uost,” i 
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TEXT. 
Uttejana. No. 487. Harsh words uttered to excite or 


exasperate another for the completion of one's own object are called 
Uttejana (Provocation). 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For example: 
* Of awful valour art thou, Indrajit, powerful only by name: fie! fie! 
distracted with dread of me, thou fightest concealed.” 


TEXT. 
Paríváds. No. 488. Paríváda (Censure) is a reproof. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. Asin ‘Sundara’s Act’ or the fourth of the Venisanhára : * Dur- 
yodhana. Fie, le, charioteer, what hast thou done! O the evil man 
will do evil to my boy, wauton by nature, &e.” 


TEXT. 
Níti. No. 489. Niti is acting according to the 
Scripture. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. Asin S'akuntalà Act I.: “Dushyanta. One must enter the 

sacred wood of holy saints in a humble guise.” 
Text. 

Artha-vis‘eshana. No. 490. A reprehensive repetition of some 
thing uttered by another is termed Artha-vis'eshana (Particularization 
of a thing). 

COMMENTARY. 

4. As in S'akuntalá, Act V.: “ S'árngarava. (To the Kinga) 
Ah! what mean you by saying ?— what is this that has been spoken! 
Are not you, Sir, well conversant with the manners of the worl? A 
married lady living in her father's house is regarded with suspicion by 
the people, chaste though she be; a wife, therefore, whether beloved 


” N 
9r not, is wished by her relations to be witli her husband. 
Text. : ^ 
Protsthana, No. 491. Protsahana (Exciting) is the urging e 
of any one by stimulative words. 


21 
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COMMENTARY. 


a, Asin the Bala Ramayana: 

* She is dreadful like the Night of the universal dissolution—why 
hesitatest thou, because she is a woman? Do thou, child, strike this 
female demon Tádaká, and preserve the triple world.” 


TEXT. 
Sáháyya. No. 492. Sáháyya (Assistance) is the helping 
of another in danger. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. Asin the Veni: * As'wattháman. (Zo Kripa.) Be you also 
attending at the side of the King. 
Kripa. “Tam determined to-day to revenge, &c." 
Text. 
. Abhimána. No. 493. Abhiména (Pride) is just what the 
name implies—a speech of pride. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. Às in the same, Act V.: “ Duryodhana. Unbecoming and 
poor are thy words, mother"—and so on. 


This is the answer given by the unconquerable pride of Duryodhana 
to the conciliatory words of her mother. 


4. For example in S'akuntal& Act I.: “King. (To S'akuntalá.) 

_ Are your devotions prospering, lady ? 

` Anasityd, Yes, by the reception of a particular guest now &o.” 

j Tex. 

F No. 495. By Utkírtana (Rehearsal) is meant 
i of past incidents. 


COMMENTARY. 


TEXT. 
Annvritti, No. 494. Anuvritti (Complaisance) is courteous 
humility. 
COMMENTARY. 
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Text. 
Yácl.:&. No. 496. A request made personally, as is 


sometimes the case, or through a m.asenger, is termed Yáchná (Asking). 
ComMMENTARY. 

a. For exmuple : 

“Do thou give back Sítá even now: Ráma is gracious towards 
thee: why wouldst thou make the fierce monkeys play the game of 
balls with thy heads ?" 

Text. 

Parihára. No. 497. Begging. pardon for a fault com- 

mitted is termed Parihára (Apology). 
COMMENTARY. 

a, Forexample: “Overwhelmed with the pangs of expiration I 
have uttered improper words; pardon me therefore, lord—and I 
entrust Sugriva to thee.” 


Text. 
Nivedana. No. 498. Nivedana (Announcement) is the 
intimation of a duty neglected. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. For example in the Rághavibhyudaya: “ Lakshmana. What 

are you about, Sire ; are you going to sue the ocean ?” 
TEXT. 

Pravartana. No. 499. Pravartana (Commencement) is the 

happy commencement of an action. 
COMMENTARY. 

« As in the Veni, Act VI.: King. Eunuch, put of our reverence 
for the divine son of Devaki, let suitable preparations be commenced 
for the joyous festivity to be held on dear Bhima’s victory.” 


TEXT. 
Akhyéna, No. 500. Alhyána (Narration) is the declara- 
tion of a previous event. 
CoMMENTARY. 


4. Asin the same: “ This is that place \in which ponds were 


filled with the liquid of the enemies’ blood &c." 
2T 2 
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Text. 
Yukti. No. 501. Yukti (Reason) is the settlement of 


a question by reason. 


x 
CoMMENTARY. 


a. As inthe same, Act III.: < War being shun sd, were there 
no dread of death, fit would it be to fly the field; but if a creature 
faust necessarily die, why would you ¢hus vainly taint your glory ?” 


Text. 
Praharsha, No. 502. Praharsha (Ecstasy) is an excess 
of joy. | 
COMMENTARY. | 


@ Asin S'akuntalá: “ King. Why then should I not congratulate 
myself, now that my desires are all fulfilled ?” 


Text. 


B'ikshá. No. 503. S/ikshé (Instruction) is advising. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. Às inthe same: “Tt is not proper, friend, for a person dwell- 


ing in a hermitage freely to go away, leaving a. particular guest 
unentertained.” 


3. These Lakshanas and Dramatic Ornaments, though gencrically | 
the same, are spoken of distinctively in pursuance of established cus- | 
tom. And though, among these, some are included severally under 
the heads of Excellence (Guna—see Chap. VIIL), Ornament (Chap. 

X.), Incomplete Flavour ($215) and the members of the Junctures 
(8 338 &c.), they have been particularly mentioned here, as they are 
carefully to be employed in a Nátaka, That these must be used in 
the Nátaka, is established by the following dietum of the sage : 
“The poet must compose the Nitaka thus: It must contain the 
five Junctures (8 832), the four kinds of Action (vritti), the sixty-four 
members, and the thirty-six Lakshanas. "The style must be elevated 
and embellished with the Ornaments, the use of soft or feeble-sounding 
words being avoided. It should represent great eharacters* and good 
* Bere instead of muhépurusha-sanchdraim, 
Mahdpuvrusha-sathdra in an 


the reading I havo followed, the 
re d oxplains it—imahdpurushdndor 
EI. ^, (—whero tho excelloucics of grent men aro de- 
5 j^ however, in this and goveral other places, ia extremely 
» &ometimos, Leen forced, to follow the commentators intor- 
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deeds. It must be full of exquisite relish and noble sentiments, 
Having its Junctures well connected, it should be suitable for repre- 
sentation, as also interesting and lelightful." 

c. The members of the Víthí shall be mentioned hereafter (see 
(§ 521). He states the Members of the Lásya. 


Text. 
The Members of No. 504. Geyaprda, Sthitapáthya, Asina, 
tho Lasya. Pushpagandiká, Pracheliiedaka, Trigidha, Sain- 


dhava, Dwigüdha, Uttamottamaka, Uktapratyukta: These are the 
ten members or varieties of the Lásya declared by the learned. 


COMMENTARY. 
«. Among these— : 
Text. 
Geya-pada, No. 505. ‘The Geya-pada (Ballad) is simply 


a song* sung to the Vini by one seated on a seat. 
COMMENTARY 

a. For example, listen to Malayavati singing to the Vina in the 
temple of the goddess Gauri: 

* Goddess of radiance yellow like that of the farina powdering. the 
filament of an expanded lotus, O blessed Gauri, may my desire be 
fullfilled by thy grace!” 

TEXT. 

Sthita-pathyy. No. 506. When a woman, burning with love, 
Stands reciting Prákrit it is designated Suhita-pithya (Recitation of 
one standing). 

COMMENTARY. 

4. The venerable Abhinava Gupta, however, says— What ts 
dévlared in the text with respect to a woman is elliptical, the utterance 
of Prakrit by one infuriato with rage being also Sthita-pathya.’ 

. Terr. 

| Asina, No. 507. When a woman under grief and 
Anxiety sits without any ornament on her body, and without any 
musical instrument, it is termed sina (the Seated). m. 

Pushpagandiká, When songs are sung accompanied with musie, 
and verses of diverso metres recited, and when the men and wonen : 
act contrarily to their nature, this is called Pushpagandiks. É 


9 i. e. not acoompauicd with dancing 
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Prachchhedaka. When a woman considering her lord 
love with another, and grieved by his infidelity, 
the Vind, it is designated Prachchhedaka (Breach of Affection), 


Trigádha. The agreeable acting of men in the dress of 
women is Trigüdhaka (the Thrice-covert). 


to be in 
sings in concert with 


COMMENTARY. 


a. An example of the last sort occurs in * Málatí and Madhava’; | 
“ Makaranda, I here have become Malati!” | 


Text, 
Saindhava, No. 508. When one 


disappointed in an assig- 
nation chants Prákrit in concert with a cl 


ear musical performance, it is 
: called Saindhava. 
: COMMENTARY. 
1 : a. ' Performance’ (Karana)—i. e. a play on the Vina or the like. 


Text. | 
Dwigüdhaka, No. 509. A song of harmonious numbers, fall 1 
of flavour and sentiment | 


3, in the shape of an interlocution* is termed - 
Dwigüdha, 


Uttamottamaka, The Uttamottamaka (The Most Excellent) 


again is a poetical Song, sung in anger or grace, charming from a 

variety.of metres, containing reflections, and accompanied with the 

graces termed, respectively, ‘háva’ (see § 127) and helá (§ 125). 
Uktapratyukta, A conversation in song, associated with * viva- 


= city’ (see § 91), and containing feigned reproofs is spoken of as the - 
Ex Uktapratyukta (Speech and Reply). 


Coumenrany. 
are evident in the dramas. 
Texr. 1 
titles the No. 510. This, when containing all the Pataki — 
he pamo Bthínakas or Telling Points (see § 299) and con- 
; sisting of ten acts, is called by the wise the Great 
ta 1 


a, Examples of these 
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COMMENTARY. - 
a. This i. e. the Nátaka.—For example, the Bála Ramayana. : 
b. Now of the Prakarapa : a 
TEXT. 
Tho Prakaraya do- No. 511. The story of the Prakarana must 
scribed. be mundane or human, being invented by the 


poet. Love should be the principal sentiment in it ; and the hero 
must be a Bráhman, or a minister, -or a merchant, of the description 
called ‘firm and mild’ (see § 69), and intent upon meritorious deeds, 
objects of desire, and wealth, such as are subject to destruction or bring 
but transitory pleasure here or hereafter, being sought with selfish 
motives.* 

CoMMENTARY. 

a A Prakarana with a Brahman hero is such, for example, as the 
Mrichchhakatika or The Toy Cart ; one with a minister for its hero is 
Málati and Madhava; and one with a merchant hero, the drama 

- Pushpabhüshita. 


v» 


TEXT. 

No. 512. The heroine in the Prakarapa is sometimes a woman 
of family, or a courtesan, or both. So there are three divisions of if, 
the third of which is crowded with such characters as a cheat-a 
gambler, &c., the * humble friend’ (see § 77) and the * dependent." 


CoMMENTARY. 

4. An honourable woman is the heroine, for instance, in the Push- 
Pabháshita; a courtesan in the Rangadatta; both an honourable 
Woman and a courtesan are heroines in the Mrichchhakatiki. 

b. Since it has the Nátaka for its type, it resembles it inal oes " 

“respects, E 

c. Now ofthe Bhána: 


TEXT. jd 
ho Bhána de. No. 513. The Bhána is a piece in one act, con- 
à P sisting of a variety of ineidents nof progressive 
developed, being other than those included under the five stag of 
the portion in italics is according to the interpretation of the co 
erit is transitory (sdpáya) when sought as a door. 


liss of Indra's heaven; Object: purs 
tlo aro wished for; and W : 
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Deed* (see $ 32 4). In this an expert and learned * vita’ (§ 77) must 
singly represent on the stage what has been experienced by himself or | 
others. lle should accost, speak, and reply, as if he were addressing 
one actually present (lit. by the ákás'a bhashita—see § 42 


E 5); and 

E suggest the Heroic and the Erotic by descriptions of heroism and J 
1 beauty. The fable must be invented by the poet, and the Action — | 
E (vritti—see § 410) should generally be the Bharati (§ 285). This f 
» species has only the Junctures Mukha and Nirvahana, and all tho 

3 ten members of the Lásya. 

5 COMMENTARY. 

4 a. In the Dhána one should make replies and rejoinders, quoting 


the suppositious speeches of another—technically called Aerial Dis- I 
E. course. 1 
P b. The Erotic and Heroic Flavours are to be suggested by 
Js » descriptions of beauty} and heroism, 

c. Commonly the Action Bháratí, but sometimes the Kais'ikí too 
is employed. 

d. The Members of the Lásya—i. e. the Geyapada, &e. (see § 504). 


e. The Lilimadhukara is an example of this class of plays. 
f. Now of the Vyáyoga. 


Text. 

Tho Vyáyoga de- No. 514. The V yéyoga must have a well 
Econ known story for its plot, its dramatis persone 
consisting mostly of males and but few females, It should be in one 
Act, and devoid of the Garbha and the Vimarsha (see § 335 and 330). 
- It should represent a contest the occasion of which js not a woman, and 


ae 


should be without the Action Kais‘iki. 


sa 


The hero must be a celebrated 

nage, being a royal saint or a god, of the class styled ‘firm and 

ity ” (see $67). The principal Flavours of this vartely ave to be 
han the Comic, the Erotic, and the Quietistie. 


COMMENTARY. 


tor, the original having merely — 
stages,’ j M. 
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Text. 
The Somavakéra No. 515. Of the Samavakára the fable should 
described. : be well known, pertaining to gods and demons. It 


has all the Junctures ($ 332) except the Vimarsha, and consists of three 
acts, the first of which contains the first two Junctures, and the latter 
two comprise the others respectively. It has twelve high-spirited heroes, 
being well known Divinities and Demons, each of whom obtains a 
separate fruit. The Heroic is to be the most prominent of the Flavourg 
and the Action Kais/ikí is to be seldom employed. The Vindu and the 
Praves'aka (§ 309 and 319) are not admitted ; but the thirteen members 
of the Vithi (see $ 521) may be employed according to occasion. - Tt is 
composed in a variety of metres, principally the Gayatri and the Ushnih. 
It must represent the triple Love, the three-fold Circumvention, and 
the three Vidravas. "Phe business of the first act must occupy twelve 
Nádikás; that of the second, three ;* and the fourth, two. i 
COMMENTARY. 

A couple of ghatikást is called a Nádikí— he Vindu and the 
Pràves'aka (see § 309 and 319), though mentioned in the description 
of the Nataka, must not be admitted here. 

b. Now— 
TEXT. 
No. 516. Love is three-fold, as being (1) con- 
m Ofrenmven- formable to the Law, (2) for the sake of money, 
ns Confeaton. or (3) from mere yoluptuousness. Circumvention 
Í natural or caused by 


Tho three species 


*or delusion' again is of three sorts, being (1) v 
natural agencies ; (2) contrived or effected by the enemy ; and (3) 
preternatural. And Confusion (Vidrava—see § 377) also. has, three 
varieties, according as itis caused (1) by things inanimate, (2) by 
rational beings,§ or (3) by irrational animals. j 


COMMENTARY. OS 
a. Of these, Lawful Love is love indulged in not in opposition * 


scripture. Mercenary Love is love made for the purpose of obtainin g 
H H ic i h 

* The Das'/arüpn has four instead of three (tisribhih) which latter reading, 4 

ever, PE aes reale natural mistake of the scribes— changing chat 
hih into chatisribhih. 

A ! ghafiká in equal to iwo-fifths of an hour. 

Lit, pea ungenticnt, ] 

Lit. Sentiont beings. 


2k 
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money. Voluptuous Love is comic love, such as is represented in the 
satirical play called Prahasana,(—see § 533). Of these, the volupta- 
ous love must be described in the first act; as to the others, they say 
thére is no rule. -— 

b. *lrratioual animals’ (lit. sentient and unsentient beings) are 
the elephant and the like. j 

c. Lhe drama in question (§ 515) is called Samavakára (sam -+ 
ava + krí, to disperse), as a multitude of things is huddled together 
‘in it—The Samudra Mathana or the Churning of the Ocean is a 
specimen. 

d. - Now of the Dima: 

Text. 

The Dima de- No. 517. Lhe Dima must have a celebrated 
persed. story for its plot, and abound with representations 
P of magie, conjuration, war, rage, bewilderment, and eclipses of the 
| sun and moon. The Furious Flavour should be the principal in it, 
the others being subservient to it. It is recognized as comprehending i 
four acts ; the Vishkambhaka and Praves'aka (see § 308 and 309) are s] 
not to be employed in it, lts heroes should be sixteen in number, 
being extremely haughty, such asa god, a Gandharva, a Yaksha, a 
Rákshasa, a Serpent (Mahoraga), a ghost, a sprite (Preta), a goblin 
(Pis'ácha) &e. The Kais'ikí is excluded from among its actions, and 
the Vimarsha, from among its Junctures. The Quietistic, the Comic, 
and the Erotice being avoided, it must glow with the six other Flavours. 


COMMENTARY. 
According tothe great sage, the Tripura Dáha, or Conflagration 
f Tripura is an example, 
b, Now of the Thámriga : 


Text. 
No. 518. The Thamriga is described to com- 
on a mixed story (see Com.), and to contain 
Pratimukha, and Nirvahapa, The hero and - 
| may be indifferently a mortal and a god, e 
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violent or artful means, is also to be exhibited slightly. The heroes 
of the Patáká (see $ 320) must be ten haughty characters, being either 
divinities or mortals. The wrath of the enemy being provoked, war, by 
some artifice, is prevented from taking place. Magnanimous personages, 
though described in the original story as killed, are not to be so 
represented here. Some again declare it to be in one Act and to have 
a divinity for its hero. Others allege that there should be six heroes 
in it, a war for a divine female being the subject. E 
COMMENTARY. 

a. ‘Mixed’ i. e. partly popular and partly invented.— The other’ 
i. e. the rival hero.— The heroes of the Patáká, or assistants of the 
hero and the rival hero, should he altogether ten,— This species is 
designated the Fhámriga, as the hero in it seeks (ihate) a female as 
unobtainable as a deer (mriga). The Kusumas'ekhara Vijaya and the 

like are specimens. 


b. “Now of the Anka or Utsrishtikánka : 


'TExT. , 
The Utsrishtikán- No. 519. The Utsrishtikinka is a piece ms 
n single Aet, ordinary men being its heroes. The — 


Pathetie is the permanent Flavour in it, abounding, as it does, in 
lamentations of women and words of self-disparagement. The plot 
should be a well known story expanded by the poct’s imagination. 
The Junctures, the Actions, and the Members are to be the same with 
those of the Bhina (§ 513). War, victory and-defeat should be 
verbally represented. 

COMMENTARY. 
srishțikánka to distinguish ib 


a. Some allege that it is named Ut ‘ i 
‘from the Anka (Act), ¿ke common division of the Nátaka and other — 


dramas.* Others, however, deriving the name from ut (trans) and 
srishti (creation or plot), explain it a play whereof the business trans- Be 
ERS ‘Phe S'armish 


gresses (utkrántá) or contravenes the common rules. 2 
Yayati is an example : 

b. Now of the Vithi:— 
passage, wher 


* Prof, Wilson scems to have misunderstood this passage, W k 
ae Anke is considered by somo ‘a supplementary Aut ee eap OP 


25 2 
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TEXT. 
The Víthí. No. 590. The Víthí should be in one Act, and 


represent any one-character who, by means of surprising replies made 
to speeches called Voice in the Air ($445), must suggest the Erotic 
Flavour in full, as also other Flavours in some degree. , Of the 
Junctures it has the Mukha and Nirvahana, and contains all the 
Sources of the End (see § 317). 


COMMENTARY. 


a. ‘Any’ i. e. of the ‘ best,’ the ' middling,” or the ‘lowest’ descrip- 
tion (see § 75).—The piece being full of the Erotic Flavour, tho 
Action Kais'ikí is extensively used in it. 

Text. 


The thirteen ele- No. 521. The learned mention thirteen ele- 
ments of the Vith. ments as belonging to it: these are Udghátyaka, 
Avalagita, Prapancha, Trigata, Chhala, Vákkeli, Adhivala, Ganda, 
_Avasyandita, Náliká, Asatpralápa, Vyáhára, and Mridava. 

COMMENTARY. 


a. Among these, the Udghátyaka* and the Avalagita have been 
defined and illustrated under the head of the Prastávaná (see $ 259 
and 293). 


TEXT. 


Prapancha. No. 522, "The Prapancha (Delusion) is held 


to be a conversation founded in falsehood and exciting laughter.t 
: COMMENTARY. 


Text. 


No. 623, The. Trigata is the application of 
meaning to a sentence from a sameness of sound. 


For example in the Vikramorvas’i, beginning of Act IL, the — 
‘able dialogue between the Vidáshaka and the female attendan’ — 
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COMMENTARY. 

a. Asin the same drama, where Pururavas inquires for his Love, 
lost in the woods, of @ mountain which is called in Sanskrit ‘ kshiti- 
bhrit (preserver of the earth). 

« King. O thou chief of those that preserve the earth, has a woman, 
all beauteous, separated from me, been seen by thee in this charming 
wood? (Hears the echo.) How! * seen’ he says.” 

The inquiry itself is here construed into a reply (—the same words 
in the original equally serving for both.) 

b. According to some (Dhananjaya), it is to be used only by the 
three—the Actor &c.,* the name being a compound of ‘ tri (three) and 
‘gata’ (pertaining to). 

TEXT. 

Chhala. No. 524. Chhala (Treachery) is a deceiving 

by the allurement of words apparently friendly but inimical in reality. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. For example in the Vení :— a 

“ Bhima and Arjuna. Where is that proud king, venerated by 

Dubs dsana and others—his hundred younger brothers, the friend of 

. Anga’s King (Karna), who played those tricks at gambling, who set 

f fire to the lac-made house, who was expert in seizing the hair and 

garment of Draupadí, whose slaves are the Péndavas,—where is that 
Duryodhana P— ve notice, ye menj—we have come to sex him.” 


TEXT. 


Chhala as defined No. 525. But others assert that Gine isa 
by others, speech uttered, with some object in view, m such 
a manner as to deceive, amuse, or provoke a person. i 
L Vákkeli. | ‘The Vákkeli is a passage exciting laughter by 
means of two or three rejoinders. : 

COMMENTARY. 


a. The expression ‘two or three’ tropically implies even & grea 


number. 
* 


(5 By the &o, is meant perhaps, 


8 287). 
tf Dr. Ror reads WW A TI instead of WATT 
9 be rendered simply—t tell (me) yo men.’ 

: d CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shasi 


tho Manager or the Actross and 
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b. The following is an example : 

“Dost thou eat flesh, mendicant ?— What need of it without wine? 
— Wine too is agreeable to thee ?—Ho! agrecable it is, together with 
harlots.—But a harlot seeks money, and whence gettest thou that ?— 
By gambling and theft.—Your honour then indulges in gambling and 
theft also ?— What else can be the course of a reprobate ?” 


TEXT. 


Other definitions No. 526. Some allege it (Vákkeli) to mema | 


Ták i . . . 
of Vakkeli. breaking off in a speech commenced,—before its 


sense is complete. And others define it a single answer to a variety 
of queries. 

` Adhivala. - By Adlhivala is meant an interlocution of high 
words in mutual defiance, 


COMMENTARY. 

a. For example in my Prabhávatí : 

“ Vajranábha. Having bruised even in a moment his (Pradyumna's) 
breast with this club, I shall sportively destroy both your worlds 
to-day. 

P radyumna, Enough of this magniloquence, thou wretched demon. 
Let this earth be in a moment delightful to the flesh-eating fiends— 
drenched with the blood of the whole multitude of the ‘Titans under 


the showers of arrows issuing from the mighty bow grasped by my 
rigid hand."* 


Text. 
Ganga, No. 527. The Ganda isa hurried or sudden \ 
Speech, casually connected with a matter in hand—though having ® 


different si, fication (i. e. having no real reference to what it chance 1 
to be connected with). — 


COMMENTARY. 
4. For example in the Vent: 


* Kiny. My thighs indeed, O thou of taper thighs, are fit lone 


to be occupied by thy loins, 


Enter Eunuch. 
Sire, broken &c." (sce § 302, d.) 


TES ORE 
S 
Digitized by eGangotri Trust at al 
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Here the words importing the breaking of the chariot-flag are con- 
strued into the sense of the breaking of Duryodhana's thighs, which 
actually happens to take place towards the end of the drama. 
TEXT. 
Avasyandita. No. 598. Avasyandita is the interpretatior of 
a speech contrary to the sense in which it was first spoken. 
; CoMMENTARY. 
a, For example in the Chhalita Rama: 


* Sid. To-morrow, child, thou art to go to Ayodhya: thou must 
please the King with thy humility. 

Lava. Are we two, henceforth, to be the dependents of a King ? 

Sítá. We is your father, child. 

Lava. Is the lord of the Raghu family our father? 

Sud. Apprehend not otherwise—he is not ouly the Father of you 
two, but of the entire Earth.” 


. Text. -i 
1 Náliká. No. 529. The Náliká is but an enigma (prahe- 
j liká) associated with pleasantry or jest." 

COMMENTARY. 


d. An answer concealing the real meaning is a * praheliká.'—The 
following is an example of it (Nálik4) from the Rainávali :— 

“Susangatd. Even here, my friend, stands be for whom thou hast 
come. 

Sdgariká. For whom have I come ? 

Susan. Nay, for the picture." 


Here is concealed the meaning 
sake,” 


—* Thou hast come for the King's 


TEXT. 

Asnt-pralípa, No. 530. An irrel 
— Teply, or (3) salutary words spoken to an unwise person, 
_ Accepting them, are termed Asat-pralápa (empty speech). 
: COMMENTARY. — CADDA 
= œ Of these tho first description is exemplified in the folto 
: a my drama Prabhávati :— 

attended w 

x lita, $ 


evant (1) speech, or, (2) » 
though not —— 


cumstance of ita. 
nction from Ava 
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* Pradyumna. (Rejoicing at the sight of the mango plant.) Aha! | 
how! Isit here that she with hair beautiful like the bee-swarm, | 
breathing sweet fragrance, with hands soft like the tender leaf, speak. 
ing with the Kokila’s sweet voice—is it here that my slender-formed 
beloved dwells ?” 

So an irrelevant reply. The third soré is such, for example, as in | 
the Veni, the speech of Gándhárí to Duryodhana. | 


| 

| TEXT. á | 
Vyáhára, No. 581. Words spoken for the sake of another, | 
9 oxciting laughter andadesire, are termed V yáhára. | 
: COMMENTARY. I 
Pid - : : | 
4 a. For example in * Málaviká and Agnimitra’ :— | 
- * (Mdlaviká, at the end of her dancing performance, wishes to go 


out.) 

Vidáshaka. Nay, thou shalt not go untaught. 

Slave. (To the Vidishaka) Say; sir, what violation of the rules 
of propriety you have observed in her behaviour. 

Vidi. A Brahman must first be entertained, ana this duty has been 
neglected by her. 

Málaviká. (Smiles).’—and so forth. 

These words of the Vidáshaka exciting, as they do, joy and desire 
in the hero, as he thereby observes the purity of the heroine— are an 


instance of the V yáhára, 
Texan 


(0 Mridava, No. 532, When (1) faults furn into merits, 
. — O (2) merits into faults, it is termed Mridava 


COMMENTARY. 
The following are examples, respectively :— 
"ore of life and cruelty, ingratitude and want of affection—these 
: “ ve become merits, now that I seo him (my lord) again.” 1 
that beautiful form of her, ornamented with the lustre of. 
, that sole diffuser* of joy in me has now turned to be my E 


"5 


g 
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These elements, though also occurring in the Nataka and others, and 
expressly admitted therein, are here illustrated, because they are 
necessarily to be admitted into the Víthí 

As to the name Vithi (garland), this kind is so designated, as a 
variety of sentiments resides in it, as it were, in the shape of a garland, 
or, in other words, as it is a garlaud wreathed with sentiments. 

The Málaviká is an example. Now of the Prahasana : 


Text. 
ThePrahasana de- No. 533. The Prahasana is a representation 
scribed. of reprobates invented by the poet, resembling the 


Bhána in the number of its acts, in its Junetures, and Members of the 
Lisya. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. Herein is not to be admitted the Action Arabhati (§ 429), nor 
the Introductory Scenes Vishkambhaka and Praves'aka (§ 308). 


Text.® 

The Pure Praha- Nos. 534-35. The Comic is the principal Fla- 
pono. vour in it, and the members of the Vith{ (§521) 
may or may not b. ptroduced. When the hero in it is an impudent P 
character, being an ascetic, a mendicant, & Brahman, or the like, it is 


called Pure Prahasana. 


COMMENTARY. á 

a. The Kandarpa-keli or * Sports of Love' is an instance. Y 

Text. 

Tha Mixed Praha- No. 536. When founded on any character 
T whatever, it (the Prahasana) is known as the — 
Mixed Prahasana. 

COMMENTARY, 
a. For example the Phúrta-charita or * Action of the Rogue.’ 
TEXT. 

Tho Mixed Praha- No. 537. Some call that the Mixed Prahasana 
pa which represents the character of a mul*itudi 
reprobates. This again may either consist of two Acts 0 


one act, 


mentary to tho first, the word «€ which can have no meaning hei 
ind in my MS. à 
25 
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COMMENTARY. j 
T2 : 1 
a. Fur example the Nátakamelaka or the like. | 


b. But the sage declares—“ That in which a courtesan, a slave, a | 


d without a | 
change in their appearance, dress, aud proeeedings-—is named Mixed _ 
Prahasana.” 


eunuch, a gallant, a rogue, and a harlot are represente 


Trxr. 
y The Vikrita Pra- No 588. That they call the Vikrita Praha- 
i: hasana, sana or Farce of Disguise, in which an imbecile, 
E a eunuch, and an ascetic are represented with the guise and language 
` 
rs 


of a gallant, dancer, soldier, &c, 


GOMMENTARY. ' 
This sort being implied in the division of the * Mixed’ is not | 
separately mentioned by the sage. 


-b. Now of the Uparépakas or minor forms of the Drama. 
c. Of these: 


a. 


: Text. 

The Nétiké de- No. 689. The Nátiká is fo aded on an invent- 

cube ed story, consisting of four acts, and abounding 

with female characters. The hero in it should be an illustrious prince, 

and a character * gay and thoughtless, yet firm’ (S 68). ‘The heroine 

should be a maid of royal fumily, newly in love, belonging either to 
= thé inner apartment of the hero. 1s an attendant of the queen, 0 

employed as a musical performer. "The hero, fallen in love with her, 
EM. conducts herself restrainedly from fear of the queen. The queen, - 
_ older than the other lady and also of royal family, should be a bold - 


_ Woman, every moment in indignation. The union of the two is to be 
monde her control, The Kais'ikf must bo the action employed in if, 3 
= nd the Junctures should be without the Vimarsha.* d 


A " COMMENTARY. s 
NA Bui e. of the hero and the heroine.—The Ratná- 
“Anas dabhanjiké and the like are examples of this kind. 
Now of the Trotaka .— Ere 


Commentator the expression Efa aÀ grape, whi 
Mendered-n The Junctures with but a 
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Text. 
The Trotaka de- No. 540. A performance in five, seven, cight, 
scribed, or nine acts, founded on (he story of a demigod, 


and representing the Viddshaka in every act, is designated Trotuka. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. From the very circumstance of the Vidúshaka’s being repre- 
sented in every act, 4 is fo be inferred that Love is the chief senti- 
ment in it. 

b. Ofthe Trotaka in seven acts the Stambhita-rambha is an exam- 
ple, and the Vikramorvas'f, of that in tive acts. 

c. Now of the Goshthí :— 

TEXT. 

Tho Goshth{ do- No 511. The Goshthí is graced with nine or 
scribed, ten common characters, does not contain lofty 
discourse, and employs the Action Wais‘iki ($411). It is devoid of 
the Garbha and Vimarsha ($ 335 and 336) and represents five or six 
female characters ; it represents love and enjoyments, and consists of 
one act 

COMMENTARY. E 
a. For example the Raivata Madauika.— Now of the Sattaka :— 


TEXT. 

Tho Sattaka de- No. 512. "Phe Sattaka has all its recitations, 
scribed, ov speeches, in Prákrit, and is without the Prave- 
s'aka (§ 309) and Vishkumbhaka (3 305). The Marvellous Flavour 
prevails in it. Tts acts are named Javaniká. It is like the Nátiká in 
other particulars. 

a. The Karpúra-manjarí is an example 

b. Now of the Nitva-rasaka : 

The Natyardsaka No. 543. The Nétya-r-saka is in one act and 
described. abounds in dancing and music. A ' high-spirited 
Personage (see § 65) is to be the hero in it, and his * comradg’ (§ 78), 
the secondary hero. ‘Lhe Comie and the Erotie Flavours are chief in 
it. The heroine is to be one“ prepared in her house’ ($120). It 
contains the Junctures Mukha and Nirvahana and the ten Members 
of the Lasva (seu $504). Some would exclude from it the Juncture 
Pratimukha alone. 


Ph in, 2 
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CoMMENTARY. 


a. Of these two descriptions, as answering to the two different 
opinions mentioned in the Text, the * Narmavatt’ is an example of the 


E kind with two Junctures ; and the Vilásavati, of that with four J unce 

n tures. : 

F b. Now of the Prasthana. 

E Text. 
1 halPraathenardes No. 544. In the Prasthána, the hero and the 

D scribed. » 


heroine should be slaves or servants, and the 
secondary hero a low person, and the action must be that called 
4 Bhérati (§ 285). Drinking of wine leads to the consummation of the 
end in the drama. It is im two acts. Music and song and festivity 
are plenteously indulged in. 
Commentary. 
a. The S'ringáratilaka is an example.—Now of the Ullápya. 
i Tzxr. 

The Ullépya de. No. 545. The Ulldpya should have a divine 
scribed. plot, a * high-spirited’ hero, and consist of one act. 
It is associated with the Members of the S'ilpaka, and with the Comic, 
Erotic, and Pathetic Flavours. The Ullépya, according to some, 
should be in three acts, have four heroines, abound in combats, and be 
delightful with songs in triplets. 
Coamenrary, 


4. The Members Jf the S'ilpaka shall be stated hercafter.—The 
Devi Mahadeva is an example of this kind. 


b. Now of the Kávya. 


E "zx. 
M Tho Kívya de- A d ni: Küvya is in one act, devoid of 
pene ; i rabhatí ($ 420), and full of tho 
Comic. It is graced with Songs named Khandamitea, Dwipadiká 
[C stich) and _Bitagnatéla, Tt employs also the metres Varpamáttrá, 
ká. tis w love-story with a high-spirited hero, and 
9, using the first two and last J unctures (viz, Mukha, 
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Text. 
The — Preukhana No. 517. The Prenkhana is in one act, devoid 
described. of the Garbha and Vima,sha (§ 335 and 336) as 


4 also ^^ the Vishkambhaka aud Praves'aka; the hero being a low 
q person. Angry interlocution and single combats form its subject. 
Tt employs‘all the kinds of dramatic Action (see § 410). It is without 
the pecultur performance of the Manager (sce § 281), the Benediction 
(8 282) and Propitiation ($ 286 a.) being performed behind the scene. $ 
nd - COMMENTARY. E 

a. For example the Dáli-vadha. Now of the Rásaka :— 


Text. = 


Tho Básaka de. No. 548. The Rásaka has five principal cha- 
scribed. racters and contains the Junctures Mukha and 
° Nirvahana. It employs a. variety of languages and dialects,* and the 
Actions Bhérati and Kais'ikí. It is in one act, without the Manager's 
j performance (§ 281), containing the Members of the Víthf ($ 521) 
and musical performances. It has a Benediction (§ 282) with a double 
entendre, and a foolish man and noted woman for its hero aud 
/ heroine. Its representations must be more and more dignified as 
i progresses. Some admit into it also the Juncture Pratimukha. — 


CoMMENTARY. 


a. The Menakihita is a specimen of it. Now of the Sanlápaka. 


Text. 
The Sanlápaka de- No. 519. In the Sanlápaka there may be three 
scribed, or forr acts. the hero being a heretic, and the 


Blockade of a city, | E 


flavours other thin the Erotic and the Pathetic. ty, 
the Aċtion — 


treachery, combat, and confusion are represented. Neither 
Bháratí nor Kais'iki is employed. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. For example the Máyákápálika. N : 


ow of the S'rígadita. 


the former, according to tho 
the different forms of Prak: 
of tho Prakri 


® In the original — WTWT and YUT, 
tator, including under it the Sanscrit and 
the latter denoting thoso corrupt dialects 
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k 
| TEXT. 
The S'rigadita de. — No. 550. The S‘rigadita is held to be a species 
scribed, of the: Minor Drama (Uparüpaka—see § 276) j 
consisting of one act, founded on a celebrated story, with » “mous 1 
. high-spirited hero and a celebrated heroine. It is wanting in the 
È Garbha and Vimarsha ($ 355 and 330). The Action Dhárati is 
: chiefly employed, and the word S’rf (prosperity) comes frequently into | 
: its vocabulary. | 
r COMMENTARY, p? 
a. The Krídárasátala is an example, | 
The S'rígadita ne- b. Some de.are the S‘rigadita to be a play in | 
E cording tc another which S'rí, or Lakshmi, (the Goddess of temporal | 
E description, 


and spiritual prosperity) seated, sings and recites | 
Bs something ; consisting of one act and employing chiefly the Action 
: Bharati. An example of it may be imagined. Now of the S'ilpaka. 


TEXT. 
The S'ilpaka de. No. 551. 


The S'ilpaka has four acts and uses 
scribed, 


all the four Actions ; the Flavours are without the " 
Quictistic and Comic ; the hero is a Brahman, and the secondary hero j 
alow character. A cemetery or the like forms the subject of its 
representation. It comprises twent y-seven elements, which are these : 
—— Expeetation, Surnise, Doubt, Pain, Anxiety, Inference ( Prasakti), 
Effort, Intimation of purpose, Longing, Dissimulation, Belief or Con- 
É viction (Pratipatti), Voluptuousness, Indolence, Perverseness, Rapture, 

: Indecency, Folly, Seeking of means (sddhaninugama), Relaxation, 
Surprise, Obtainment (prápti), Gain (bla), Forgetfulness, Angry 
speech, Expertness, Instruction, and Astonishment, 
( clined because of their c 


These are not 


learness, 


: COMMENTARY., 
The Sampheta and Grathana, spok 
» Spoken of bef 12 
n already defined, cox e 


l The Kanakávati Mádhava is a spec 


inen. Now of the Vilasika : 


Trxr. 
2. The Vilusiki is 
h Love for its leadi 
t Lásya (sve § 504) 


defined a play in 
ng aCntiment, con- 
and graced by the 
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Buffoon (see § 77), the ‘humble friend’ (8 77), and the ‘Comrade’ 
(8 76). It is without the Junctures Garbha and Vimarsha ; it lias a 
low hero, a short fable, and a beautiful toilet. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. Some read * Lásiká’ instead of Vilásiká, and others inelude it in 
the Durmalli. Now of the Durmallika. 


Text. 


thet Drm No. 553. The Durmalliká is an entertainment 
described. in four acts, with a hero of an inferior character, 
eemploying the Actions Bharati and Kais'ikí, and wanting the Juncture 
Garbha, Its dramatis persone are composed of men of pleasure. 
The first act, occupying three ‘ nádikás' (§ 515 a.), should represent the 
sports of the ‘humble friend’ ($ 77) ; the second, of the duration of 
five nádikás, should contain the enjoyments of the ‘buffoon’ (§ 77) ; 
the third, of six nádikas' duration, those of the ‘cémrade’ (§ 70) ; and 
the fourth, extending over ten nádikás, should represent the sports of 
the hero, 


COMMENTARY. 


a. The Vindumati is an example. Now of the Prakaraniká. 


= Text. 

Tho Prakaraní de- No. 554. The Nátiká is termed Prakaranf, - 
marjbed. « when it has, for example, a tnerchant for its hero, 
and a heroine of a family similar to the hero's. . 

COMMENTARY. 


a. Letanexampleof be searched out by the reader for himself. 
Now of the Hallis/a. 
Text. 


$ 555. The Hallís'a is æ piece in one a 
d p. E. male, and seven, eight, or ten femal 
characters ; the language being elevated, the Kais'iki its chief Act 
the Mukha and Nirvahana its Junctures. It uses musie Ans : 
abundance, oie » 
COMMENTARY. ; 
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Text. 

The Bhániká d&— No. 556. The Bhániká is a play in one act, 
scribed. in whieh the actors dress themselves beautifully, 
containing the Mukha and Nirvahana (§ 333 and 337) and the ^etions 
Bhérati and Kais'ikí, with a heroine of high family and a vulg... nero. 
The following are its seven elements: Upanydsa, Vinyása, Vibodha, 
Sáddhwasa, Samarpana, Nivritti, and Sanhára. Upanyása is a casual 
declaration of the end. An utterance of self-disparaging words is 
called Vinyása. Vibodha is the removal of error, and Sáddhwasa is a 
false statement; Reproachful words uttered under the agitation of 
grief are termed Samarpana. A mentioning of an example is called 
Nivritti. ‘The accomplishment of the object is styled Sanhára. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. -Examples of these are evident in the dramatic works.—The 
Kamadatté is a specimen of this species of drama. 
b. The peculiarities spoken of as belonging to the Nátaka may 
be admitted, only if proper and possible, into these other kinds begin- 
ning with ‘ke Prakarana, though generically they all are of the 


nature of the Nátaka. But such elements, mentioned in the Nátaka, - 


as huve been repeated in the several descriptions of them are, as a rule, 
to be introduced into them. 


c. Now of Audible Poetry (see § 272.) 
Text. 


Audible Poetry, No. 557. Audible Poetry, or Poetry that is 
Pee E Me- merely to be heard, is twofold, being (1) Metri- 
z ' cal (padya), or (2) in Prose (gadya.) 


CouseNTany. 
a, Of these, he speaks of Poems in Metre. 


Texr. 


^ No. 558. Metrical Poetry is that in which 
1e words are regulated by metre lly mak- 
; 4 ; , generally ma 
ing up Sour lines which constitute what is termed a * padya’ (stanza). 
A piece of Poetry, Fat ja 


complete in a single stanza, i £ 

d s called ktaka 

(Free, or independent as to the com leti i E 

ceeding stanza). Complete i pletion of its sense, on the suc- 
3 piete iu a couple of sta it is termed 

CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection: KM Cr e 


Metrical Poet ; 
defined, D» 


j 
f 
i 


MÀ 9 


pue poe EEG 
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Yugmaka (couplet); in three stan i i í 
kalépaka; and in We Kulaka. NE (rp) tm 
COMMENTARY. 

9. Of these, the Muktaka is ^xemplified in the following verses 
of mine: 

“Him of Perfect Bliss, Infinite, Immutable, and Unborn, whom 
pones, absorbed m meditation, unceasingly adore in order to behold 
him in beatific vision even for a moment— blessed were those young 
women of Mathura who would sportively draw away that Supreme 
Brahma, talk to him a hundred ways, embrace him, and kiss him !” 

ò. A Yugmaka, as these verses of mine: 

“< Why dest thou, love, thus recline thy cheek on thy hand—anger, 
in extreme, is not proper towards a lover yielding in affection'—thus 
as I would speak to the deer-eyed one, the sweet hum of the honey- 
maker rose on the mango tree." 

Similarly the others. 

Tzxz. i 

The Mahékárya or No. 559. The Great Poem (Mahakeoya) is a 
Great Poem, describ- poetical composition in a number of cantos. ‘Fhe 
$3: hero thereof should be a deity, ora Kshattriyg/of 
noble family, characterized by firmness and generosity of hart. 
Ora number of kings belonging to the same noble family may be 
its heroes. Of the Erotic, Heroic, and Quietistie any one Havour 
should be the principal in it, all the other flavours being angillary 
thereto. It should contain all the dramatic Junctures ($ 332), The 
story, pertaining to some virtuous character or characters, must be 
derived from history suc. as the Mahábhárata, or from any other 
source, It has for its fruits (7. e. the final objects obtained by the 
hero or the like) all the four of the class consisting” Ce the great 
objects of human desire, viz. Merit, Wealth, Joven. axe 
Liberation, or it has only one of them, It begins with a sslu- 
tation to a deity or a benediction, or simply with the ned of 
a matter* leading into the main story of the poom Somdtitieg as 


p. 16 Bib. lud.) og. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 


M oN E 


ve 
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begins with a reproach of the malicious or the like, and an eulogium 
of the good. It consists of cantos, more than eight in number, neither 


too short nor too long, each canto comprising stanzas composed in 


some particular metre, but ending in those ofa different one. Someumoes, 
however, we find a canto composed in a variety of metres, At the 
end of each canto should be hinted the subject of the succeeding 
canto. The sun and moon, day and night, morning and evening, 
noon, twilight, and darkness, ocean and mountain, woods, and hunting, 
the seasons, the enjoyment and separation of lovers, saints, heaven! 
city, sacrifice, military march, counsel, marriage, birth of a son, &e.: 
these are to be described in it, aecording to occasion, together with 
their attendant incidents and circumstances.* It is to be named 
after the poet, the story, the hero or the like, whilst the designation 
of a canto is to be after the principal matter contained therein. 
COMMENTARY. 

a. The Members of the Junctures (§ 338—405) are to be admitted 
into it as occasion may require. 

b. * Ending in those of a different one’ (see "l'ext)—here the 
plurality implied in ‘ those’ is not necessarily intended. 

€. ‘Together with their attendant incidents and circumstances’ — 
implying, for instance, sporting in water, carousal and the like, which 
must be described in connection with evening and wight. 
Specimens of the d. The Raghuvans'a, the S‘is‘updlavadha, the 


Great Poem, d AT 
Naishadha and others are specimens of the Great 


f 24 CERTES : : 
Poem. Or my own Rághava-vilísa and other poems might le 


instanced, 
Text, 
gos tiat Poem by No. 560. ‘The cantos of this again, when 


Composed by a saint (rishi), are designated 
Akhyána (Narration). E 
CosrENTATY, 


€ ig? =i i " 
a, ‘Of this —-i, e. of the Great Poem.—The Mahábhárata is an 
example of a Great Poem composed by a saint 


Tex, 
t Y T t 
es Prákrit Great ae 561. Y he cantos belonging to that com- 
Posed in any of the Prákrit dialects are named 


^ Lit, 
CC-o RSPAS yA) rin astinDeilectianh y-membera 


-————— 


—— M — 
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Aswasa. This (a Prákrit Great Poem) is generally composed in the 
metre called Xskandaka, and sometimes also in those named Galitakas, 
COMMENTARY. 
45 "The Setubandha (Bridging of the Sea) or my own Kuvalayás'wa- 
charita (Actions of Kuvalayás'wa) is an example. 
Text, 
Ae Great Db. nih No. 562. The cantos belonging to a Gredt 
D, net Poem written in any of the corrupt dialects 
(Apabhrans'a) are styled Kadavakas. A variety 
of metres befitting the corrupt dialects are employed in it. 
COMMENTARY. : 
a. The Karna-parikrama, or the Valour of Karna, is an instance 
Text. 
T'haKÉvya;or Boom No. 503. The Kavya, or Minor Poem, 1s one 
simply so called, de- in which, as a rule, the pure and corrupt forms 
scribed, of Prákrit as well as the Sanskrit are to be 
employed, which is without ¿ke division into cantos, consisting of 
stanzas tending to one object, and not comprising a totslity o! 
Junettires (§ 338—405). 


CoMMENTARY. 
a. For instance, the Bhikshátana or the Aryávilása. 
Text. 
1 D du Chan ivy. : Partial 
The Khanda Kavya No. 561. The Khanga Kiyya ov E 
Soazig. Poem, is a composition partially* resembliug the 
Kávya. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. The Meghadúta of Kdliddsa an the like are examples. 
TEXT. . ie 
Ee i p Poctical Treasury, 
The Kosha de- No. 563. The Kosha, o; xj P 
scribed, is a collection of independent stanzas arrange 
Se na F , charming. 
the order of classification ; and this is indeed extremely charming: 


COMMENTARY- ' 

a. ‘Classification’ (vrajyá) is the putting together of thin 
Same species. 

b. The Muktávalf and the like are specimens © 


it verses only, unlike 
anaki wii Sanskrits 


gs of the 


f the Kosha, 


it comprises $ 


L He y H 
lence, says tho Commentator, forms of Prakrit ulon 


the Kávya which admits tho various 


cé.at Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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c. Now we have to speak of * Poems in Prose,’ and therefore, as 


being essentially connected therewith, we shall first define Prose and 
us varieties. 


Text. 

Proso and its four No. 566. Prose (Gadya) is speech not re- 

> varieties definod, gulated by metre, and this is fourfold, viz. the 

Muktaka, the Vrittagandhi, the Utkalikápráya and “he Chirnaka, 

The first of these kinds is devoid of compounds, the s 

portions of metre, the third abounds in long 
fourth is characterized by short compounds, 


econd contains 
compounds, and the 


PC a te tee ee ae T 


COMMENTARY. 

The Muktaka, a. The Muktaka, or Free Prose ; as— 

aigf a suqcdgienfe (Grave of speech and wide of breast, &c.) 

The Vrittagandhi. b. The Vrittagandhi, 

Metre, is instanced in this line of mine— 

E. Wercapria ngang etra a nagrana fce 
E. (O thou, whose foeman's city is startled by the twang of the 
string of thy bow, as it is drawn into the form of a ring by those rods 
—thy brawny hands, eager for war.) 


Here, PVA waaew isa complete line of the Anushtubh metre, 


and atata is another line of the same metre, without its first two 
— Byllables. 


The Utkalikapréya, e. The Utkalikápráya is illustrated in the 
following line also of mine :— 


Niwsifeerefefere e cere age fe frere cut EXTREM 
(O thou the fighting Í CHR GACT Taga 


956 enemy, powerful as they are, 


arrows, flying 


or Prose smelling of 


d. "The Oháürnaka. 


Katha de. — No. 607, In the Kath 


A Yf the species of poetical 
resented in verse, and 
tr 


ud . 


4 (Tale), which is one 
composition in prose, 
» Sometimes, the Aryá 
aka aye fbg, metres employed 


T 
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init. It begins with st 


anzas in salutation to some divinity, as. also 


descriptive of the behaviour of bad men and others. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. The Kádambarí of Fána Bhatta is an example. 
TEXT. 


Tho Akhyà, «6 No. 563. The Akhyáyiká (Narrative) resem- 
> gedoribid: bles the Kathá, but it has these distinctive 
peculiarities. The genealogy, &c. of the poct of the composition and, 
sometimes, an account of other poets also are given. The divisions 
| of the story are distinguished by the name of As'wási, The matter 
to be related in an As'wása should be hinted in its beginning, in any 
ofthe metres Ary4, Vaktra and Apavaktraka, under the artilice of 

| describing something else. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. The Harsha-charita and others are instances. 
The opinion of b. Some assert that the story of the Xkhyá- 
some that the story yiká must, as a rule, be related by the hero,— 
| of the Xkhyáyikà is " |. : TES E 
to bo: reluted by the Which is not right, as is evident from the decla- 
hero—refuted. ration of Dandin, the Achdrya (Great Doctor), 
viz. “ We find that there js no rule as to this (Z. e. the relation of 
j the story by the hero), for other personages also than the hero do 
relate it in the Akhydyihd.” ; a 
Other divisions of c. The Xkhyána (Narration) and. other divi- 
* Poetry in Prose’ full sions of Poetry in Prose, being included under 
A ander the Kathi and — ' EN scs : Cibésm e name 
3 Äkhyáyiká, the Katha and Akhydyikd, have not be i 
ately spoken of; as has been said by the same author, UN 
CU RD rra- 
© Under these will be included the remaining descriptions 0 = : 
ie e 
tive" The Panchatantra and others are examples of these 
| kinds. 
] 
| d. Now of * Poems in prose and verse. 
| TEXT. è a 
| " No. 569. A Poem composed in pros 
The Champú de- ^ i n- 
| fined, verse is designated Champú. 
COMMENTARY. 


MAS 
X 15 De 'arája-charita-or Advd itures of Des'arája. 
3 os osna [o egit Shastri Collection. 
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Text. 


The Viruda de- No. 570. A eulogium of a king, in prose and 
scribod, verse, is styled Viruda. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. For example, the Virudamanimálá, or Gem-garland of Royal 
Praise. 


TEXT. 
The Karambhaka, No. 571. A Champ it composed ina y 


ariety 
of dialects is called the Karambhaka. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Such is mv Pras'asti-ratnávalí, composed in sixteen dialects. 
b. Other such divisions of the Champú, 


known merely by name 
and not falling beyond the said distinctions 


, have pot beén specified, 
So much for the sixth chapter of the Mirrer of C 


ompositior— 
entitled the * Declaration of Poet; 


y to be seen and Poetry to be heard. 


CHAPTER VII. 
The Declaration of Blemishes, 


It was shown in the beginning of this treatise how in P 
Faults, Excellences, Style and Ornaments, 
--What are they ? he dec] 
in the order of mention, 


vetry reside 
Now the question arising 
ares the nature of Faults, as coming first 


Texr. / 
Fuults defined, No. 572, Faults arg depressers of Flavour., 
Coxueyrany, 
a. The sense of this hag been already cleared (see $ 4a.) 
b. Me states their divisions, 
T£xr, é 
And divided, No. 573 They are hela to be fivefold, inas- 
much as they occur in (1) a word (pada), (2) a part of z word | 
(padans’a), (3) a sentence or phrase, (4) the Sense, and (5) the EJavour, | 
Cousvaay, [ 


a. Of these— 
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Text. 
Faults of a word, No. 574. Unmelodiousness, the threefold Tn- 


pert of a word and : oct eee : 
a sentence or phrase siae mproper Signification, Unemployedness, 


—specified, Vulgarism, Unintellizibility, Ambiguity, a Mean- 


ing to be guessed out, Obsoleteness or a Sense overpowered by another, 


Inexpre Obscurity, Repugnant Suggestion, and Non-diseri- 
mination of the Predicate, the Apodotie or the Emphatic (vidheya)* 
belong to words and sentences, some of them occurring in a part of a 


Faults exclusively Word also. And Unmeaningness, Powerlesaness 


of a word, and Solecisin occur only in a word, 
COMMENTARY. 
Unmelodiousness. a. UNMELODIOUSNESS, as a fault of a word 


or phrase, is its painfulness to the ear arising from harsh syllables ; 
as— 
AIM Ty AA AST FIRTT | 
(0 when may that slender-bodied lady, subjugated by Cupid, have 
her desires fulfilled !) . 
Tho threefold In- b. Inpecency is threefold, as being sugges- 
decency. tive of (1) shame, (2) disgust and (3) inauspiei- 
ousness, ‘These three forms are, in their order, exemplified as 
Sullows :-— 
gufen Ting grues aw | 
* Great are thy resources (sádhana), O Monarch, in vanquishing 
the proud enemy." 
Gare wears fari ahaa ART I 
J 


Whos 
O slender one, at thy loss. 
and vinás'a (loss by separa- 
;e three sorts of Indecency, 


“The wind then flowed languidly, 
Here, the words sddhana, vty (wind) 
tion or death) are respective instances of tl 


krit w fava is not 
* It is necessary to remark here that the Sansknik ha bu 
restricted to.the sense of * predicate, but is used uea t a €: ete 
word that gratifies the expectation raise: rien ioa 
sense of one on which a stress is laid. Ie i ne 
voying the second sense, 1 have been oblige ^ podot: 
Apadosis, which in Greek. Rhetoric mean: npleti 
| tho ga clution raised by tho Protaam or the 


which grati lie ex 
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Improper Signifi- c. “ Heroes attain to the state of immortals 
cation, 


—as animals killed in the sacrifice of war,” 

Here the word ‘animals’ conveys the improper notion of wretched- 
ness with reference to the heroes; so it has the fault of Improper 
Signification.* 

Unemployednese, d. UxrwPLovEDNEss is when a word is used in 
a form, which, though admitted as correct, is not. proved by the 
poets ; as—‘ There shines the lotus (W3:) in the pond." Here the 
word qẹ: is used in the masculine gender, which is against the 
practise of the poets, though the word is well known as both masculine 
and neuter, 

Vulgarism, €. Vvnaanisy is instanced in—‘ Thy buttock 
(kati) ravishes my heart,’ where the word kafi is vulgar, 

Unintelligibility, J- UxiwTELLIGIBILITY is when an expression 
is used in a sense hich is not recognized in Poetry, but only in some 
particular departinent of learning. As,—‘ With his deserts (ás'aya) 
destroyed by divine meditation,’ 


Here the word és'aya is employed 
in the sense of ‘ desert? whie 


h it has only in the Yoga Philosophy.f 

“ Admit in your ear the series of his bene- 
dictions (ás'ih-parampar&) and have 
Here the word ‘ vandyám’ is Ambigious, since it is doubtful 
whether it is the Locative of Vandi and 
the Accusative of ‘ 
fying laudable.’ 


A Meaning to bo h. ‘A Mx, 
guessed out, 


Ambiguity. g. 


° + ” 
merey on the prisoner (vandyám). 


means ‘on the prisoner’ or 
randyd and an epithet of * as‘th-parampard,’ signi- 


NING TO BE GUESSED ouT’ is the 
fault of an expression. employed, from the poet's 
inability to find a better one, to convey an Indicated sense which it 
cannot properly do because of the absence of Notoriety or a Motive 
necessary to Indication (see chapter II, 8 13). As— Thy face, 
O fair-faced one, has kicked the lotus. Here by ‘kicked’ is indicated 
‘vanquished’ or ‘excelled,’ the term, therefore, is faulty, inasmuch 
as it is neither (1) notorious, or established by Usage, as indicative 
of such a sense, nor (2) is there any Motive for such a Indication, 
bg A pimple pe s tentene ir in ithe original, Prof, Goldatticker understands it 
Nearer iu b Unintoligibility "or Tieni gg att gontoun the 
Sanskrit Dictionary, 
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Obsoletenesa. i. OxsoLeTENsas is the employment of a word 
with two senses in the obsolete meani For example— 


“ The waters (s'ambara) of Yamuna overspread the sky.” 
Here the word ‘s’ambara,’ generally known to mean the demon 
20 called, is used in the obsolete sense of * water.’ 
Inexpressiveness. Jj. ‘He gives (ádatte) ear to songs :’ the verb 
‘dé’ with the prefix á, used here in the sense of * giving,’ is Inexpres- 
sive of that sense, as it signifies * to take? Or for example— 
“ Night, though covered with darkness, is day (dina) to me when 
thou hast come.’ 
Here, the word ‘ dina’ is inexpressive of the sense of ‘luminous’ in 
which it is used. 
Obscurity. k. OnscuRITY is the circumstance of the 
meaning's being far-fetched, as is exemplified in this line— 
“The native regions of the dwelling of her who was born of the 
milky ocean are lucid.” 
She who was born of the milky ocean is Lakshmi, her dwelling is 
the lotus and its native regions are the waters. 
Repugnant Sug- 1l RervexantSucarstion is instanced thus :— 
gestion. 
* May the lord of phase (etymologically, the wife of Bhava or 
Siva) be for our prosperity " 
Here the word * Bbavánís'a' (lord of Bhavani), bringing f in, as if 
does, the notion of another lord of Bhavani, conveys a repugnant 


suggestion. 

Non-disórimination. m.  NoN-DISCRIMINATION OF THE PREDICATE 
obthe Predicate; is exemplified in the following :— 

“Or what from these arms that in vain swelled (carga 
the pride of carrying off the spoils of the poor villages of heaven” 
(§ 2/4) 

Here, ‘vanity’ is intended to be PREDICATED of the ‘arms, bas 
losing its prominence in the eompound epithet applied to the subject, 
it looks as if it were meant only to be collaterally v attributed. 

Non-discrimination n. Or, to exemplify ' t NoN-DIRCRIMINATION OF 
of the Emphatic, nue Expnatic” which, in the original, is included 


undar the same name (S 574) :— 
“are even demons able to stand befo 
(ramp qr). 


:) with 


re me—ARáma's brother 


2x 
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Here instead of using the compound word ‘Tara ary we should 
say separately VRTAT, for the genitive termination ul (which ig 
lost in the compound) is particularly significent here, as marking 
distinctly the relationship of the speaker ( Lakshmana) to Ráma. 

The same. 0. Or the same fault may be illustrated by 
this line from the first canto of the Raghuvans'a—* Of the lords of 
the earth to the ocean’s verge aazam)” Tere the poet 
should have said WISZ faauma, and thus given a separate, and. 


< thereby a prominent and emphatic expression to the circuflstance 
: implied in Wurgusu, for itis this circumstance that, as heightening 
" our idea of the extension of the rule of the kings, the poet wishes 
k 


particularly to direct our attention to. 

The same. p. Or, for example :— 

“ Wherever falls thy glance, fair-browed lady, like a sixth arrow 
(sga x3) of Him of she five arrows (Kima)—." 

Here a stress being evidently laid upon Wg (sixth), it should not be 
compounded with su (arrow), but the poetical faney of the maiden’s 
glance being a sixth arrow should be expressed by the words separated, 
thus—ug ga ate: 


The samo. q. Or, to exemplify the same fault in a 
negation— 


* My lord, she was unquitted Cw) by you, even for a moment, 
before." ; 
Mere the denial in ‘WHAT bearing, as it does, the character of an 


Express, or Pominent Negation, ought to be directly or emphatically 
expressed, As it has been said— 


i Express Nega- “When the affirmation is not principal, but 
“iid v E _ the denial is 30, the latter is termed an Express 
; Negation (samafady), in the case of which the negative associates 
= With i. e. qualifies the vern:” e, Up 
: t is'a new cloud risen ready, NOT a proud demon," * 

; ormer example, the denial has not the appearance of an 
€ negation, being reduced to an unprominent condition in the 
compound WEW, and hence farin 


$ effect it has been said-— 


8 like what is called 
i 


n-proud-denion), which: "ko — 


I ion ~~» Le 
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“ When the affirmation is chiefly intended and 
, Ìt is to be recogüized as that case of denial which ia 
termed Privation (ars), where the negative is compounded with 
another word."  Hence— 


A Privation what, 
not the denial 


“ Undaunted he protected himself, undiseased* he cultivated virtue, 


ungreedy he exacted tribute, and unaddieted he enjoyed pleasure.” 1 

Here, since it is the protecting of self &c. that are meant to be E 

predicated of the king, having coLLATERALLY ATTRIBUTED to him the = 

qualities of undauntedness &c., the reduction of the negative to one of "i 

^y Privation is proper. Se 


A ob scuaniareHe 7. But then, if an objector should say, the 

t above illustration of expression WAMI wourp imply an Express Nega- 
| Eti repelled. tion, just like the phrases Yai awe 
(a Brahman not-cating at a funeral ceremony), ewan QAJT 

(a princess not seeing even the sun) &e. We would reply—No, for 


even in these cases then only would we acknowledge an instance = 
of Express Negation, if (—to take the former example—) the f 
` uj » ^ 
| negative applied to that portion of the meaning of s'ráddha-bhojé 


(eating or eater at à funeral anniversary) which consists in the act 
— eating,’ but this is not the case, inasmuch as the negativo malate 
to the portion AaEx, viz. the eater, since it is this which is the quali- 
fied, and therefore the most prominent part of the expression. To 
this effect it has been said: ‘—Since the Agent—the eater at funeral 
anniversaries, and not simply the act of eating is thought e oL 
of the employment of ‘ini,’ a suffix of agency." In'amukt, WE 
the relation of the negative being to the act, there is of E M s 
s. 'Fheso faults, Obscurity, &e. are blemishes of a word, only in 
composition. : ae 
Ra ike t. Unmelodiousness ina ee Be ti JER 
in a Sentence, "WAT weg aura fA TT. C , x cs 
f love, O when shall I have my wishes — 


Separation, with the torments o 


fulfilled ! 7 Qus 
NS «phe poet who takes to another's iens rs 
ludecency in a Us po ni 
Bontonce, ment eats vomit. 


e: isgust exempli) 
Here we have Indecency suggestive of Ding d 
Ssentegce. 


: ink of religion, only w 
." Unlike the grent majority of mankind who think Em ls : 

distressed, “ ere me 

| 25842 
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A “ Meaning to be v. “ Their bodies were adorned by the fair ones 
Asse: out" i à . . : 

ae SU ia (vakr&) with orient rubies (kamala-lauhitya) ” 


Here, ‘kamala-lauhitya’ and  vakrá! are GUESSED, by the sameness 
of the etymological sense in the one case and that of the primary 
meaning in the other, to indicate the words ‘ padmariiga’ and * vámá; 
which latter words respectively signify a ruby and a woman. The 
sentence, therefore, has the fault of a * Meaning to be guessed out.” 


Obseurityina Sen. W. Hime sp we Feu fear worms d 
uo: Tega STATU WATT d 
(Whose heart is not completely warmed to see the beauty of the 
locks of her with eyes like the young deer's—locks bound up with an 
unprecedented art f) Í 
Lhe construction of the line is Obscure, the connection being this 
fang Raj re ary ard = tafa. 
‘ Nondiscrimization ©- The fault of * Nondiserimination of the 
x e cals ina Predicate’ in a sentence is exemplified in—*quret 
v TÀI e. (For, this indeed is an utter contempt 
of me &c.—see § 9. J) Here ware: (contempt) is meant to be the 
predicate, and should, therefore, be placed after the subject, thus— 
“447 DWIC, but from the reversed order of the sentence, the word’s 


character, ag a predicate, is rendered less clear, The fault is that of a 
sentence or phrase, inasmuch as it arise 


8 from the reversed collocation 
of TWO words. 


^ Nondiscrimination y. 'Nondiserimination of the -Apodotic' in a 
of the Apodotic’ in a senten 
Bentence, 


; . thou of fair brows, 


X according 


sonal pronoun we (he or it), 
; used in the same sense with the 


g placed immediately after 
appears as if it belonged to the 
Protasis, The word az “ulso, immediately fol- 
wing the word we. merely implies thag the 
i t qualifies or points to, is well known ; e. 9. 
; é 


Collection. 
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a I*A ATARE gA E WDR: 
(That person who is the joy of thy eyes—he has come.) 


z. These words (X3, Cas, WE, dz), however, not immediately 
following the Relative *«, do gratify our expectation; as, 


aream wo aya si waaa: (He who cheers thy eyes has 
now arrived). 
So also in the case of the employment of XX &c.—the use of qa: 


(—which makes *W8t in the nominative singular—) being exemplified 
here. 


ac. Where, of the Relative and Personal pronouns—qx and aq 
&c., one may be understood, there the expectation is fulfilled, though 
one only, 2. e. either the relative or personal pronoun, be used: hence 
in such a case there is no fault. i j 
When tho Personal bb. Thus, the relative ag being used in the 
pronoun may be un- ]atter clause, the personal pronoun aq may, from 
qitod, the context, be understood in the former ; as, WaT 
mafa wa uT4.—" The soul knows (that) which isa sin."[ So also 
in such instances as the following— 
si avec fcawu ww frente t 
(Whom all the mountains made the calf, when, by Prithu's com- 
mand, they milked radiant gems and herbs out of Earth bearing the 


form of a cow—while Meru, dexterous in milking, acted as the 
milker.) 


i rhe that (1) | 
When the Relative ce. When the term ae refers ki ue E: (1) eh 
Pronoun may be un- js the subject of discourse, or (2) we ud f 
E or (3) known by one's self, then the term we is- 
understood. For examples in their order :— e 
“Having slain the brave Balin, ne (3:) placed Sugríva on the thre 
so long wished for by him (the latter), as ¢he Creme 
a distinct syllable (—technically called ádes'a—) in the moth i 
radical.” : 
“May Hz (st) with a lunar digit on his head help you ior 
Identity, or the union of your soul with Hin !” 


* This form of expresmon cannot be translated into Fnglith. 
Dati Or: for. instance» ‘But he who found not whom 
Pope's Iliad, 

T Kuméra-sombhaya, I. 2, 
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“ Her (at) of the moon-enchanting face I meditate 


The Personal pro- dd. But where the personal 
noun, when of a dif- 
ferent gender or case, rd r 
may immediately fo. $ y.), have a different (1) gender or (2) case 
low the Relative, Srom that of the latter, there also is the 
plete. For examples in their order :— 


in my heart,” 


pronouns xw 
&c., though standing close to tho relative YE (seo 


sense eom- 


fanifa anamaria e HEEL ELLE 
(The lady who shines—she, with eyes like tl 
is an ornament of the world.) 
¢ = Š 
tw faurfa qu aa xoa ufu ifra: | 
(This moon that shines—by him 1 
lers been burnt.) 


The personal and ee. Sometimes even both of these (viz. the 
relativo pronouns 


may, sometimes, be Telative aud the personal pronoun), when not 
both understood. expressed, are understood from the context of 


1ose of the young deer, 


ave the separated wives of travel- 


the sentence, As— 


“< Alas! there is none to relieve my burden'—lament not thus, 
O Earth: there is, in the house of N 


anda, a boy of marvellous 
prowess.” 


Here is understood— ne WHO is such will relicve thy burden.’ 


J. Fe ay freee & aa HH aag oaia i 
(The pangs of separation that I feel, alas, who will remove them 1) 
It is not to be asserted that one of the relatives, 
leaves the sense incomplete,* since, by the repetition of az, the thing 
(viz. pain,) is indicated in all its forms, whichever they be, and the 
personal pronoun 4 (it) refers to it as of such a character., 
gg- So may the illustration of the other faults (8 574), as belong- 
ing to a sentence, be understood by the reader. 


in this example, 


Unmolodicuenesa in hh. Unmcelodiousness in a PART OF A WORD (§ 
& part of a word, 574) is exemplified in the harsh combination of 
three ears, viz. &j (ddhyai), the inflected portion of the word fa% 
WSN PSU gx RISTA} (Go, act in behalf of the gods and 
prosper !) 

Obsolcteness in a 
part of o word, 


of being metalline,) 


ii. * Obsoleteness in a part of a word; as 
ugani frea. (‘The masntain bears the nature 


* Lit. is expectant, 
T Kumnára Sambhava, III, 1A, 
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Here the part Wat of arqam has its sense overpowered by the 
more common meaning of ‘intoxicated’ which sense it bears as the 
Jeminine of sya.* 


Inexpressiveneasin Jj. “How can Mahásena (the War-goil), by 
a part of a word, whom was conquered (fasru:) the demon Taraka, 
be described ?” 

Here, in the word fasra, the suffix Be, (a sign of the future passive 
participle), is INEXPRESSIVE of the sense in which it iz used, viz. that 
of the suffix @ (of the past participle). 

Indecencyinapart kk. wifa: wwadwra: (Hand soft like the 
of a word, tender leaf.) 

Tere the first two syllables of the word qwq are INDECENT, as they 
Jorm a Sanskrit word of an indecent import. 


oA wagal to be i. “ Heroes, slain in battle, attained to the 
uessed out’ in a part . ~ n 
Sud nap a CN god (arare)." 


Here the word aq: (word) is to be GuEsseD ovr as signifying the 
Synonymous word Ñ}: and thus, in composition with ara, suggesting 
the term aiam ( ‘a god). So the fault might be &chibited by substi- 
tuting the synonymous word RT (arrow) for avw in the same word 
ware, 80 that neither of the component words in ware would bear 
being exchanged for a synonymous word. In such compounds, how- 
ever, as HAMA (sea), the latter word (ta) only, and in such as argrateares 
(submarine live), the former (arsa) only are not exchangeable. 

mm. Similarly may other faults, possibly occurring in a part of a 
word, be understood by the reader for himself. E 

Unmeaningness, ae. And the three faults commencing b 
Unmeaningnesst may oceur in our subject (I. e. Poetry), only as Rene 
ing in a worn; as—ae arsi fe atfafa (Proud one, do quit thy pride). 

Here the word fe is an UNMEANING expletive used for the purpose 


th 


of merely filling up the metre 
: ser 

* "The proper reading seems to be aT, as the printed ie 
daneinatanasae SR. Rie's Sdhitya-durpans and my own MS., however, 
have tho latter veading. 

Th is necessary to remark here that the fault denoted by 
exactly represented by tha term € obsoleteness' (seo § rr) QT ther more 
means ‘the stato of having a senso overpowered or borne down ae 
Common. meaning? 


t Soe text, 574, 


faris is not 
ġa literally 
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Powerlessness, 00. Er qia Bue (To the grove resorts 
the slender-waisted lady). Here xfa, though read in Root-books in 
the sense of going, is POWERLESS in that meaning. 

Solecism, pp. “He of the Gándíva bow (Arjuna) struck 
(SSH with his hands the-breast of the Uneven-eyed* God (S'iva), 
shining like a golden slab." 

Now on the authority of the rule—* Of the verbs aq and "f with 
the prefix qq there is to be the Atmanepada termination, when one's 
own body is the object governed by them" (Pánini, I. 3, 28)—the 
Atmanepada termination is directed of «st with the prefix at, only 
when the body of the agent is the object. his rule is transgressed 
here in the use of the word @raẸ, hence it has the fault of Solecism, 

An objection tothe 28 being without its grammatical characteristic. 


above fanlt belonging “ But then," 


an objector would say, “since the 
toa word—confuted, 


word *grsrg is not in itself faulty, but in relation 
to other words (viz. * the breast of the Tneven-eyed god"), the fault 
is that of a SENTENCE, nof a Worp.” j answer—Say not so: for the 
reason, or conditig , of an excellence, a fault and an ornament being 
held as belonging, Sor instance, to a word or meaning is the circum- 


stance of the fault, &., appearing and disappearing with the word or 
meaning. Now here in the above example, the fault appears and dis- 
appears simply with the word Way 


—for it remains as it is, even on 
the alteration of the other words, hence it is no other than a fault of 
a word. Likewise, 


since the fault disappears as well on the change of 
the root; Wa as that of the Atmanepada inflection, it is not a fault of 
& PART of a word, 


Similarly in qg: (see § 574, d.), 
nized as a fault of a word, not a part. 
q4. Asin SaMskrit so in Prakrit 
Solecism to be understood, when word 
to them by the respective Grammars, 


Powerleasnens, &c, rr. Powerlessness 
distinguished 


Unemployedness is to be recog- 
9f: a word, 

or other dialects is the fault of 
s want the peculiarities assigned 


GLLLT NT spoken of in 
the text as a Sault of a word, is when à. vovablo 


Á 5 of the Powerlesy’’ though h Hane 
tively in pursuance of Geveral custom, Galega pe rid gear bdo bes 
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in words bearing more than one signification. Unintelligibility 
(asta) may occur even in a word having but one sense, but not 
of universal application. Words ‘conveying one meaning are the sub- 
ject of Unemployedness Cum), and those bearing more than one 
sense, of Powerlessness (qaaùai). Under Powerlessness come such 
blemishes as the use of “fa in the sense of going, which we do find in 
the Dictionary ; but under Inexpressiveness we have such faults as faa 
employed in the sense of ‘luminous,’ which is not given in the Diction- 
ary. Such is the difference between them. 

ss. Thus have the faults of a sentence, homogeneous to those of a 
word, been declared. Those of a different class are now stated. 


TEx. 


Faults larly No. 575. Repugnance or Incongruity of Lete | 


of a sontonco or ters; Rejection, and Blunting, of the * Visarga ;' 
phrise-- species Redundancy, Deficiency, and Repetition, of a 
word; Lameness of Metre; Excellence falling off; Disjunction, 
Indecency, and Harshness, of ‘Sandhi ; Isolation of a word in a 
distinet half; Resumption of the concluded ; Pailure of an intended 
connection ; Syntactic Irregularity ; an Unacceptable second sense; 
Omission of what must be said ; Violation of Uniformity or Incongruity 
of Expression; Disregard of Usage; Misplacement of a word; a 
Compound (gata) out of place; Confusedness ; the use of a Paren- 
thesis: these are faults residing only in a sentence or phrase. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. Ropugnance ôf Letters is their incon- 
sonance with the flavour of the piece in which 
they occur, as is exemplified in these verses of mine :— ` 

Siege Gare eae wívferSnETWK ST TC ! 
frace fore wes GEC (TTC vr * i 

(She turns over and rolls on the bed, towards none does she display 

gestures of love, she is confounded with shame, and her constancy 


keeps her stubborn.) 


* "This is not cited as an instance of Unmlodioumets (e$ gru 
the letters aro unmolodious, tho distinction h whilst tho latter fault nn 
being this, that the former is simply hars en the flavour, for instance, 
consist oven in tho smoothness of the letters, W jal: For 
tho Heroic, or in othor words the description 18 


20 
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Here the t's (€) are opposed to the Erotic flavour (8608), being used 
merely for a display of skill in alliteration. Tt is, however, no fault 
when the letter occurs once, twice, thrice, or even four times, inasmuch 
es this does not so much injure the flavour. 

The Rejection of ©. The Rzororrow or nr Visaraa is exem. 
the Visarga. plified in ser faut car ate (Passed are these 
nights, ,O girl!) 

TheBluntingofthe — €. The Buuntixe or tue Vigaraa means its 
Visarga. change into Wt, as is shown in WR az wer ifr 
(The gentle and excellent man goes). 

TheRedundancyof d. The Repunpancy or a worn is exhibited 
Berard. in wwarefavWrél (she with lips ruddy like the 
form of the new leaf), where the word =reifir (form) is redundant. 
Soin watfrd Aifa famaqıfua, (I adore S'iva, tho holder of the 
Pináka bow) the epithet foaraqtag Cholder’ &e.) is superfluous. 
In such a sentence, however, as gai srcurmfq fessi ufan 
(I ean overthrow the fortitude even of S'iva, the holder of the Pináka 
bow) the epithet ig proper, being used to convey a particular sense, viz, 
the excessive valour of the speaker, Káma of the flowery bow, defying the 
Terrible God armed with the Pináka. Or, the same fault might be 
instanced in “ Kautsa spoke a speech” where the word ‘speech’ is 


: 
unnecessary, the word ‘ spoke’ being sufficient for the sense. Some- 
times, however, its use is pro 


per, when it is for the purpose of adding 
an epithet, as -- 


* He spoke a sweet speech.’ But some say that there 
too its employment is out of place, where the attributive may be used 
in an adverbial form, as—‘ Sweetly spoke the wise one.” 


The Deficiency of e. The Duriorency ov a worp is instanced 
a word, in-—“ Tf 


a glance be cast on me, what need should 
Y have of Indra’s rank 2" 


where the word wr (ly thee) is wanting. 


“Tias not enough no harshness 
Tho sound must Seem an echo to the sense.” 


Literal Incongruity when the letters i ified i oua 
ine stanza, sddressod by Bama to Ravana oe 4 xomplilled iu the follow 


URTCAWa CH aC 

mazania Wise aD | 

We vapana wd agfa 

maasia fagani fanta y 

* Kumára Sambhuva, Canto LT., stanza 10, 
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Tho Repetitionofa J. The REPETITION oF A worp is shown i 
word. “ The wind 5 ^ ND 

; ua ind,&portively blowing, breaks the languor 
of amorous sports,” where the word @tat (sport) is repeated. So— 
wa fasi wafaeatfafaaseaat (They ate the fibres, holding an expanded 
lotus). Here fag, instead of being repeated, should be referred to by 
a pronoun thus—vergfcarewqus. 

[,amenessof Metre. g. LawswEss or Merne, or lit., Dead Metre: 
Its three kinds, Metre is lame (1 pee z 

d (1) when it is harsh, though con- 
formable to its prosodial definition, or (2) when it is inconsonant with 
the flavour, or (3) when a verse ends in a short syllable that is not, 
according to Prosody, to be reckoned long. These are exemplified in 
their order :— 

Metrekarsh, though , Q) wm weiter yee fit animat gaa: 
conformable to the (Alas! the angry god of love constantly pierces 
Si ninior. "rer heart.) 

Metro inconsistent (2) Wa a afai wr ga maa (My proud 
with the Flavonr. lady ! be not indignant against me.) 

This Metre suits only the Comic Flavour. 

Anomalous Metre. (8) fraase a ca YN vaa 
yga: (The spring has arrived, delightfully fragrant with the exuber- 
ance of blooming mango trees.) 

Here fc, the final syllable of the first line, $s short. 

h. As forthe rule of Prosody that the fiual short syllable of a 
stanzaic line is reckoned lon it always respects only the second and 
fourth lines, except in the metre * vasantatilaka' or the liko; where i 
relates to the first and thitd lines also, In the above line, instead 9 
wfcwu vw warmar ww, it would be propet to read suf&qerew 
"puri wan, as fc would be accented long being followed by the com- 
pound consonant 3t. 

i Or we may take the following example— 

E ES 
SHS ATTHU TTT NAT TAIT 
pani 1 quw at aa! 

SUITE TY RA CF fafwar uxw wer g 
frequent ft wearer Met fermer 
v qa vafa wawaureefu werte v cim 
d excellence 
(Other are those lands which produce such gong o d 
those materials whereby the 

other is that blessed earth, other are 


202 
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Creator formed this youth, whom if his enemies or women of resplen- 
dent beauty but behold, down slip from their hands or hips the weapons 
or garments, agitated as they are with fear or love.) 

Here the composition «qf * sounds flaccid to the ear. If, how- 
ever, we read qarwfy, it would sound st rong and the fault be removed 
The author of the Kavya Prakás'a declares it to be 
verse ending in a short syllable not to be reckoned long. Others say— 
"it is properly an instance of the ‘Harsh though conformable to the 
Definition’ (§ 575, g.)" 

Excellence falling J. EXCELLENCE FALLING OFP is shown in-- 


" 


an instance of a 


Harmaa arz: ! 
anga neg wr Wr eeu II 
(May He of the half human and halt leonine form preserve you— 
the glory of whose mighty mane is terrible like the blaze of the 
flaming fire—whose breath blew off the seven principal mountains ) 
The alliterative excellence in this verse gradually falls off, 
app isjunotion of San- k. Dug3uxorI0N or SANDHI is exhibited in— 


A afer veri vr wie waertes i 
(O thou of bright form, these thy eyes are expanded blue lotuses.) 
l. Such a disjunction of Sandhi, conformable to grammar, as is 
illustrated here, is a fault only when occurring more than once. The 
Bame, however, resorted to 9vén once, t the violation of a Gramma- 
tical rule, merely for fear of violating the Metre, is a fault; e. g. 
NTSIXUG wife X quar free, 


(The moon shines on the face of Indro’s Quarter like a round 
ornamental mark of sandal.) 


IndecencyofSandhi,  m, Inpxornoy or 
WS@incaiva:. The Sandhi, 
WI, is suggestive of disgust. 

Harshness of San- ^. 
dhi, 


Saxpnr is exemplified in 
here, giving rise, as it does, to the word 


Hansnnesa oy Sannu is shown in— 


Saas win wis ards figfer: 1 
(Yonder, at the end of this desert, thore i j 
beautifully situated.) HOC Ped ue 
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Here the Sandhis between aff and ‘wet &c. are H. 


Isolation of a word o. lsoLATION 
in a distinct half. 


arsh. 
OF A WORD IN A DISTINCT HALF 
is shown in this couplet :— 
g ? * ç * 
ve famfr SUCHT Was I 
. WWE mx Tay wr urere fa 

(The moon shines whitening the world with eamphor-white Tays— 
be not unkind, O thou of slender form, to thy lover who is fallen at 
thy feet.) . 

The word sq, here, ought to be read in the first half of the distich. 

Resumption of the p. Regsumprion or THE ÜoxcLupz» is exhibited 
Concluded, AL 
maqa Tatars, aaa Prarie 
Wem wid: WIXT, Wea: WEIT! 

(Destroying the thick darkness and scorching the separated lovers, 
the beams of the moon fall—illuminating the earth.) 

The fourth line in this stanza, (viz. waqa: Warqwi) takes up again 
the sense already concluded. i 

Failure of an in- q. FAILURE OP AN INTENDED CONNECTION* 4s 
tended connection. exemplified in thè following :— 

# Prof, Goldstücker speaks of this fault under three heads, viz. (a) Ci connecting 
syntactically words which have no logical relation to each other, © discon- 
necting syntactically words which are logically connected," and (c) “ erring in 
the mode of connection." The example, however, which he cites from tho Kávya- 
prakás/a in illustration of tho first sort, does not, in kind, differ, in the Mines 
degree, from the instance here given, which he quotes to illustrate his secan 
sort. Tho following is the examplo in the Kávyaprakás'a :— 

Seratferasuarautcr: NA: ss at. 
d annaa agaaa ui TRAA: | 
qui syaa: eemwcufer em aif 
fa Aaaf faferer fafeq saraiferam t 
; i lish thus :— 
— which, rotaining the fault, may be rendered in Eng 

“ They, tho fates of whoso triumphant energy RE. up tee Ae q 
liquid flowing from the temples of the divine elep pa night-prowlers! 
Tndra’s gardon tho places of thoir mirthful carousals, w 


—xoarings troubled the prince of the gods, what have they done Mor 
tion and in accordanco with the report of their prowess?” (Tho p 


Prakísa renda WAFAT instead of WRGTT—, no doubt, by mistake.) 
Now tho Professor doos not scem to have paid d ew is bg 
of tho stanza, whon ho so strangoly remarks Fi correlative 
logical ralatlen botween the words in tho relativo and those iu Uw 
Bentonce,” 
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= 


Week wires var mag | 
wat faa srenfawen d cüreq ers 

(She who is the very glory of Cupid’s victory, 
of the world, without whom—the fawn-eye 


alas! where is she now ?) 


who is tn ornament 
d—my existence is vain, 


Here, since the three clauses marked by the relativo ag (who), are 
independent, or irrespective, of each other, the word Tara (fawn-eyed) 
occurring in one of them cannot have a connection with the others, 
though meant so by the poet. Jf for the second verse of the above 
couplet we read— 

at frat sett ee ser caf ur FASI R | 
—then the word tr falling within the clause marked by the term 
WS (she), i. e. the correlative clause, can be related to all the foregoing 
clauses marked by the term I, i. e. the relative clauses. 

T. Ür we may take another example :— 

Another example. xus "dq "Wepgu ET Beal RATHA: 

(As thou lookest with the corner of thy eye, then holds Cupid his 
bow.) 

Here the word wq (as or sine) can have no correlation with the 
word wet (then.) The proper reading would be $43 Gq (if thou 
lookest.) 

8. Or for example :— 


E za 
foie, TTS Tiqa: anfa yi 
Uefa diWaTGgrCCHSTYW: qurec d 
(The moon-light is the flood of water 
moon shines as a noble swan in the lake 
Here the word wrerc (lake) being red 
in the compound, the object denoted by 
those meant by the other words, viz. TaT &c, which, however, are 
intended to be connected therewith, as its essential and adjuncts. 
aot lan a t In * Nondiscrimination of the Predicate, 
dicate, &o.” Sifters the Apodotic or the Emphatic" (8 574 m & n) 
from the above fault. that word or phrase only is faulty which, thouyh 
it ought to be, is not, discriminated, Whilst, here, since the object 
‘æra’ (lake), chief as it is, i8 not go pprehendod, all the other objects 
1e like are not understood as 


such as the Nux (watery flood) and tl 
and hefico the whole sentence conv 


, the stars are the lilies, —the 
of ether.) 

uced to a subordinate position 
it cannot be connected with 


subordinate thereto, 
gruous meaning, This isthe difference between tho tw 
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u. The following also, is, by some, considered an instance of the 
same faili ;— 

Another example “My sword, O Bhrigu's son, is ashamed in 
according to some. being resolved to cope with this battle-axe of 
thine that cut off the head of thy mother,”* 

Here, in reproaching Paras'u Ráma, it is not proper to ascribe to 
the axx the agency in cutting off} the head of his mother. So say 
the ancients, But the moderns declare that it is this Sor of expres- 
ston that displays wit,t for the reproach against Paras'u Ráma is more 
strongly felt, being reflected through the blaming-of the axe. 

Syntactic Irregu- v. Syntactic Inrequnariry ; as— 
larity. 

eae ta wif were sfinga cite HOARE! 

wee tara: vx TuquWeC wu TATATA 
- (‘Time it is that is the cause of power and weakness among crea- 
tures'—thus proclaiming, as it were, the cries of the swan in autumn, 
attained to a charmingness that made the peacock’s voice harsh.) 

Here, the particle xfa ( thus’) should be used just after the sentence 
it refers to, not after yurga. 

Another example. w., Similariy— 

wi wa wart iraa 
Wunrsrdeut wife: 1$ 
Wel Ww WI hui Saag 
Say UIT Ww Aaa u : 
(Two have now made themselves pitiable by wishing jonas aoci 
ation with Him ‘of the hnman skull (S'iva)—that lovely digit of the 
móbn, and thou the moon-light to the eye of this world.) : 

è In this stanza, instead of THUR Prof, Goldstücker wrongly pix 
and makes tho following not very intelligible remark upon We Coane En 
“—the word YLW, althongh intended to express the enn (P) has no logi 
Connection with the blamo uttored against Paros'u Ráma. ition, my MS, E 

t Hore instead of MEG WT egi, ae o EA WES. 3 
has simply W@SWREART which tho commentator indeed ex 3 
Blania. E 

T My MS. here leaves out tire VRAM of Roer’ rd which belongs 

§ The Calcutta edition of tho Kuméra-eambhava, ° 


stanza, reads faifan: instead of SITES 
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Here the w (que) should come immediately after sj ( thou?) 

An Unacceptable *. An UNACCEPTABLE SECOND BENBE;* ag, 
second sense, 


* Wounded in the heart by 
of that Cupid Ráma, &c. (§ 182, a.) 

Here the second sense suggestive of the Erotic Flavour is mot 
acceptable, being opposed to the proper Relish of the piece, viz, the 
Heroic or Disgustful (see § 242.) 


The Ot on of y. The OMISSION oy waar must BE BAD; ag— 
what must be said. 


the irresistible arrow 


“ What particle of impropriety having seen in me, dost thou become 
angry, my fair-eyed lady ?” 
Here wfy (‘even’) is omitted, thou 


gh it must necessarily be said, 
thus— What particle Evex’ &c. 


t i ra? 
DIS EROS DOLOR z In the fault termed Deficiency of a wo 
this fault and ‘ Def- (8 e.) the deficiency meant is that of a sIGNrrt- 
ciency of a word,’ 


` CANT word, whilst fq, the word omitted in the 
present instance, is not such : this is what makes the difference between 
the two faults. So in other cases, 

aa. Or (if the above-mentioned distinction be not admitted) we 
may take another example :— . 

Another example, Qtar Grqururfq À 


(Having thy lover fallen at thy feet, thou art still angry, slender 
one.) 


Here the proper expression would be WCuaaarntsts (Thou hast 
thy fover fallen at thy feet.) 


Violation of Uni- 


bb. Viotatron ov Unrronairy, om IncoNaRUITY 
formity, 


Ov EXPRESSION: For example— 
VI frere crow separa! 
(Thus spoken to by his chief Counsellors, Révana replied.) 
* Prof. Goldstücker ox 
ono) whioh is at variance with (that of 1) the 


^ g “—with tho principal meaning, or the sengo 
connected with the subject» stanza hero cited is the 20th of the 11th canto 
of the Haghuvans/s, and the Pro 


tho poom bere itoccars.”  Noithor is the den 
> nor would ita oha, btor if supposed to be d 
be at variance with the character of tho poem, nor—if Urge pedis were ab 
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Here, x first, Rávana's being Spoken to is expressed by the verb 
W*"-*, so his replying also should be expressed by the same verb.* r 


Thus, Xraw: saaga would be the proper reading. Nor in such a 


case would there be tho fault of * Repetition of a word’ (S 515 f), for 
the case where something is mentioned and re-mentioned is beyond the ' 
sphere of such a fault, and here the speaking (or being spoken to) and 


replying have respectively the characters of ‘something that is men- 
tioned’ and ‘something thatis re-mentioned, or referentially mentioned.’ 
For instance, ‘Red rises the sun and red it sets'—here ii the same 
meaning of red were to be expressed by another word, then this 
distinct word, seeming as if it conveyed a distinct sense, would ob- 
struct our apprehension of the meaning of the sentence. 

ce, Or for exaniple— 


a Raraga VER WO gfe 
fara fiara afre: "EU d 

(Having taken leave oi Himdlaya, visited again the God with the 
trident, and announced to him that his object hat been gained, they, 
dismissed by him, ascended the heavens.) 2 

Here what is first spoken of by the pronoun qaa (SW in tho 
Dative) should be referred to by thu same word or by gne of its 
equivalents tay, wg:, not by the word q«. 

dd, Orto take another example :— 

Another example, “ The earth is bounded by the ocean and this 
Lord of waters extends a hundred yyanas.” 

Hero it would be proper to read —' The earth is measured by the 
Lord of the waters and this Lord of the waters’ &c. 

€. Similarly— A 

Another example. sí Whother it be to acquire fame, or with & 
wish to obiain happiness, or even to transcend being connted nA 
Mottals—Je it for whatever purpose—whoever resort er pation’ appii- 
Cation—Prospority comes, as with eagerness, into their laps. 

Here instead of—* with a wish to obtain happiness’ we should pro- 
Perly read, simpljy— to obtain happiness.’ t 


* My MS. as woll as Rtoor's edition reads hero— patint SONNO ; £ 


Another examplo. 


EL. 
A3 
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ff. Among these examples, in the first two we have Violation of 
Uniormity* in a Radical ; in the third we havo the fault occurring 
in a Synonym; and in the fourth, in an affix. Similarly of other 
cases than those illustrated here. 

Disregard of usage. g9. DISREGARD or v8AGE; as—'' The diro 
croaking (xa) of the clouds.” he usage is to speak of the roaring 
of the clouds and this is here disregarded. To this effect has it been 
said :— 

** The sound of an anklet (zrzx) or the like, 2% is the custom to call 
‘tinkling’ (<faa) ; that of birds’ voice, ‘ warbling ;' that in’ dalliance, 
muttering (afaq) or murmuring (afaa) ; and that of clouds ‘ roar- 
ing! (assa) or the like.” 

Ah. MisPLACEMENT or A worp is exemplified in— 

AA TAA AGIATA TatqATA ATA THT t 

Misplacement of a c3 Eo MEER 
word. WATATHA GNA CA AI ATETEA: I 

(* As he crossed the Ganges, that flowed westward from the bridg- 
ing of elephants along its ford, swans moving through the air with 
waving wings became his chowrtes—chowrics brought about without 
the aid of art " Raghuvans'a, XVI. 93.) 

Here awr should properly be read nkrong the word wert which 
refers to «t, 


Another example. — 4j, Similarly—‘‘ Bad is that master who does 


not hear his friends (fwarg z: anwa)” Kirdldrjuntya, Y. 5. 
Here the collocation of the negative (a4) should properly be imme- 
diately before the verb yeu. 


* The Kávya-prakás'a. reckons ‘ incongruity of order' also under yaq 
and cites the following example from Rhavabhát P'a Vírnch: 


yafana a a gifa- 
afaranenara rureratafeqrafa | 
- g € LS on 
Sirrawafaaeq ang aA 
Sifa rera wifes arrgus n 
The following colebrated Jines of Hamle 
‘fO, what a noble mind is here o 


Tho courtiers, soldier's, sc 


holar's eye, tongue, sword i” &oc. 
t Mallinátho, however, removéa the fault by interpreting wera by ara 
4, e., making it refer to Vindhya, 


arita : =- 


t are an example of the samo fault— 
"crihrown ! 


spoken of in the foregoing stanza, — ' 
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Why this is count- jj The fault instanced in these two examples, 
ed n uult of a sen- j ken of is i 

aar o 8 spoken of as a blemish of a sentence, since the 


l whole of the sentence is slow in conveying the E 
inteuded meaning, though only one word is inserted in a wrong place. 1 
Similarly should ft be understood of others of the fuults here reckoned, 3 
ihat at first sight seem to be only blemishes of a word. 

NM ne kk. With respect to the just-mentioned exam- f 
toaword significant Ple, some say— By the term qg (word) in the 

in itself. compound Pearregeat (the designation of the 

fault in question) is meant an expression significant by itself, but the 

negative particle W3 (not) has not this character, as its incapability B 
of conveying a sense independently of other words is undisputed ; 
hence, as in the stanza begiuning— zm ($579 w.) there is the 


fault of Syntactic Irregularity, so also is it here.’ 
il. A Compounn ovr or PLACE: For example— 


1 qaf eism dau8 aai wf 
| A Compound out "ard arafa are va fafafa mrarfearaifva: Á 
l of placo, TITAS KALI AR: HAAS RUIT 


qaaa Te rA Qd 

* O fie! Does this Pride yet wish to dwell in woman's heart iu- 
accessibly fortified as it is with that mountain of her breast!—thus 
i exclaiming, yon rising Moon, red with rage, stretching far Es hanti 
| (or rays qx), in a moment draws his sword—the series of bees issuing 
out of the opening bud (or sheath—&w) of the water-lily.” 

Here, ong compounds are not used in the supponed mee} of the 
angry Moon (—where they would have been appropriate as being noua 
five of the ardour and vigour of the speaker—), bnt they are used in 
the words of the poet. 

Confusedness, mm, 
sentence, of words belonging to a distinct 

* Forego the moon, fawn-eyed one, 
celestial court. 

Properly hero— 
thy pride.’ 


CowrusEDNESS is the insertion into a . 
sentenca. As— - 
and behold ¿hy pride in” 


‘Behold the moon in the celestial court and fo 


* Tho printed Sdhitya-darpams ond Keévya-prakis’a havo both hı 


in composition with tho noxt word. My Ms. preha ve 
art, B "me Tf 


Uk e cL = 
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Its difference from nn. ‘Obscurity’ respects only one sentence 

Obscurity. i ’ 
or a sentence independently of another, so it is 

distinct from the present fault. 

A Parenthesis. oo, A Parentursis is a distinct sentence 
wholly inserted into a principal one. As— 

“Towards thy lover now humbly bending at thy feet, (I tell you, 
my fair friend, the truth), anger is by no means proper.” 

Dp. He now mentions the faults of the Sense :— ` 


Tex. 
ute Aun of Sense No, 576. Inrelevancy, Impropriety of Order, 
cined, ae CES H 
i E. Rusticity, Contradiction or Inconsistency, Inde- 


cency, Obscurity, Monotony or Want of Variety, Inconsequentiality, 
Repugnant Suggestion, Dubiousness, Tautology, Opposition to Noto- 
j riety, Opposition to Science, Incompleteness, Dissimilitude of the 
E Associated, Introduction into a Wrong Place, a Specification where 

; there is no particularity, a Limitation where no restriction is 
~ required ; Contraries of these, Impropriety of Predication, Impropriety 
: of Attribution, and Resumption of the Concluded : These are declared 
to be the Faults of the Sense or Idea. 


CommentAny, 


a. ‘Contraries of these’—i. e, Non-specification where there is a 
Particularity and Non-limitation where there is a Restriction. 
Trrelevancy. b. Of these faults above enumerated, InnELEVANCY 
. consists in not being auxiliary to the principal sense. As— 
“ Behold, my love, the moon in the expanded heaven, and give up 
_ thy anger." 
— Here the notion conveyed by the word ‘expanded,’ i. e. the circum- 
stance of the heavens being spread out, does not in any way contribute 
towards the lady’s quitting her indignation, 
d w, different from c, Inthe case of ‘ Redundancy of a word,’ the 
ney of a blemish becomes ovident simultaneously with the 
apprehension of the connection among the menn- - 
al words, whilst hero f comes to bo recognized — 


recap 
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Impropriety of or- € Civ, , t 
M propriety Give me 2 horse, O king, or a mighty ele- 
phant, majestically slow,” 
Rusticity. 


e Rustic; as, “Do thou lie down by me” 
—‘ My Lord, I am presently lying down.” 
Here the idea is rustic, or coarse. 


Contradiction. J. When having at first declared the excellence 
or inferiority of an object, we speak otherwise aiterwards, it is termed 
Corrrapicrion. For example— 

“ The digit of the new moon and other such fair things charm not 
the heart of those young men who behold this slender-bodied lady, 
| the moon-light to the eyes of the world." 


Here the lady is represented as the moon-light for her charming 
those very persons to whom the lunar digit is not a cause of delight. 


| Indecency. g. INDECENCY; as— 


- Ans. 
THAT FEAT GAT faatia: | 
| JAS MAA VÄI d TAN JATAN d 


(That man rises not again so soon as he falls, who is ever sigidly 
{ bent on striking and is always seeking for holes, or the faults of others.) 
| Here the second sense is indecent, and suggested as it ts by the prin- 
| cipal MEANING of the sentence and not by the mere words, tt is a fault of 
the sense, and ts therefore distinguishdd from the same fault, cceurring £n 
| a word, sentence or Sandhi (see § 574 b. and t. and § 575 m). 


h. Opsounrty; as— 

Obscurity. “Jt is the God of day, not the clouds, that 
rains pure water out of its rays. Verily is she (Yamuna) the daughter 
of the Sun who has swelled the floods of the Celestial Stream (Ganga). 
And is there the being who believes not in Vyása’s Word (haj 
Puránas), or has no faith in the Scripture? yet this deluded doo - 


c RAD 
Would soo no wator in the beams of the Glorious duminary: "t 
‘ince the origin of the rain an 


Here what is meant is this: : 
Personified viver Yamuná is the sun, their witers ce are di 
generated by the sun ; henco it is proper that the sun's rays 
cause tho preception of water, yet the doe, deluded as sh 
DO water in them.’ This sense, which is not prin pally i 
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understand the principal sense* thus allegoricully 
we have here the fault of Obscurity. 
' ê “ The sun always traverses the heave 


represented, So 


ns, the wind always blows, 
Monotony. the serpent Vasuki always bears the earth, and the 
brave are always free from bragging.” 
Here the invariability is not expressed n euch of the four cases by 
varied language. We admit tho existence of this fault, Monotony, in 
this passage, inasmuch as no beauty is added to it by the mere 
removal of.the repetition of * always’ by the use of equivalents, 
Thus it is distinguished. irom the fault termed Repetition of a word. 
(§ S75 f). Zo convey a clear idea of this Sault, we shall exemplify 
its opposite, viz. Diversity of expression : 
: “The Sun has yoked his horses once for all, tho wind blows day 
Diversity of ex- and night, the Serpent evor bears the earth, and 
1 pression, such is also the duty of him (the king) who lives 
upon the produce of the sixth part oi the land.” 
J. “ Farewell to thee, Weapon, since I too will quit thee—thou 
Inconsequentiality. weapon that wast abandoned, from. grief for his 
son (falsely reported to be dead), not from timidity—even by him 
who bore thee, ( improper though it was for a Brahman to bear arms), 
lor fear oi being overcome by his enemy Drupada,—by whose prowess 
none there was who has not been thy mark.” 
Here the reason for the second laying aside of tho weapon is not | 
stated, so there is an instance of Tneonsequontiality. T 
Repugnant Inti- Æ. “May thy son, O Lord of men, obtain [ 
SIM royalty." 
. Here we have a Repugnant Intimation, 
the repugnant thought, ‘Do thou die,’ 


} since the passage suggests 


Obscurity, L "Bay, yo wise, whether mountains or women 
. are to be resorted to,” ] 
Here, there being nothing particular for the subject-mattor, there 


a $ ‘isan absence of certainty as to which of the two characters «e 
o is, according to the commentator, is tho unwillingness of a newl 
: to believe that sho would obtain what sho could desire, in | 


sti 
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speaker may be, a quietist or a lover. There is, therefore, the fault 
of Obscurity. - 

m., “Yet not a man heedlessly do a deed: indiscretion is the 

Repetition. principal resting-place of evils. For merit-loving 
Prosperity, of her own accord, chooses the man who acts with 
prudence,” 

Here the second half of the stanza conveys contrariwise the same 
sense as the second line, and hence there is a Repetition, 

Opposition to notoriety ; e. g.— 

Opposition to no- n. “Then did Hari move in the battle, bear- 
toriety. ing a sharpened trident.” 

Here the trident of Hari, which people do not know respecting 
this deity, he being always represented with a discus, is spoken of 
faultily. 

o. Or for example :— 

Another example. « The As'oka, by the stroke of thy feet, bristles 
with newly sprouted shoots." j 

It is notorious, according to the fancy of the poets, that flowers, and 
not new shoots, are produced in the As'oka tree by the stroke of 
women’s feet, There is here consequefítly an Opposition to the conven- 


tional usage oi the poets. 
Opposition io Science. p, “The wound of the nail in the under-lip 
of the fawn-eyed lady.” 
Here we have an Opposition to Science, the wounding of the under- 
lip by the nail being opposed to the erotic science: 
y. “The breaking of (Is'a's] S'iva's bow, and He 
vise of a Kshattriya, and that gem—a fair woman—, how can Paras’ 
Ráma bear these now ?" 
llere the word ‘to overicok’ is wanting aiter ‘ that ge 
Woman—. We have, therefore, the fault of Incompleteness. 
^. “A good man fallen into adversity, a woman mus us os 
fallen, and a bad man respected in an assembly are x i edis. 
He « pr a * woman’ are agPeeable objects, 
t ee eae ter » ls hence there is in the 
ET 
Dassage the fault termed * Dissimilarity of the associated. eden 
5. “ His authority is familar with the erest-gem of Indra; 


E tice : ew eye, his de- 
Tnirodnetiom into the scripture is to him a n yo, 


: ; - bears 
* wrong place. votion is te the Lord of beings who: bea 
CC-O. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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m—a fair 


^ 
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the Piuáka bow (Siva); his habitation is Lanká the 
city ; and his birth is in the iamily of Brahmi. Such a bridegroom 
then is indeed not to be found, were it not that he is Riv 


heavenly 


ana, and 
how can all excellences be expected everywhere ?" 


Here the passage ought to be concluded at the word Ravana. 

Improper Specifi- é “How may we describe the ocean, the 
cation. receptacle of diamonds ?” 

Here should be said in general ‘the receptacle of gems,’ 

# “Thy navel is but an eddy, thine eyes are blue lotuses, the 

Improper limita. Wrinkles in thy waist are tho waves, ‘Therefore 
tion, thou art a lake full ot tho water of loveliness,” 


Here the limitation implied in * but an eddy’ should not be made, 


s [11 
Improper non-spe- UE L 


es resorting to their lovers go in tho 
cification. 


night covered with a blue wrapper.” 


Here the night should be particularly specified thus—‘in the. dark 
nights,’ 


Improper non-li- w. “What do not men do immersed in 
purus 1 pleasure affording present gratification.” 

Here there should be a limitation made thus—‘ affording but (wa) 
present gratification, 


s. ‘But,’ somebody might object, in the Sault termed * Omission of 
what must be eui]? there is the absen 
examples az, * What 


there is the abs 


co, for instance, of «fa in such 
particle of impropriety? &e, ($. 575. y), and here 
ence of ta, what then is their difference? To this reply 
some : “Tt is the omission of a limitation Separately taken, that is the 


&ubject-matter of the present fault of non-limitation. This is not the 


Case, since, were it even 80, te, if Non-limitation were really only a 
species of Omission of 


j what must be said, there would be no criterion 
fox the two being reckoned respectively as tho. faults of a word and of 


LU 14 . Dp 
Renée, "Thon what is to be our alternative? how nro we to escape 


trom the dilemma?” Weil, tho difference jy this, that in the 
line amem a hen afa gafa, for oxample, tho fault 
Criterion of put, ¢¢omey manifest on the mere utterance of tho 
o pe inland Must; words, but hero it is perceived after the apprehen- 
; sion of the whale meaning, Bo that the two divi- 

pions of faults of word and senso, though held by tho ancients’ as 
founded npon the circumstance of theiy bearing or not bearing an ex- 
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chango of words, terminate in thig :— The fault that does not. bear (i. e 
disappears on) an exehangeof thewords is ofcourse *he fault of a word 3 
L 


but that too isthe fault of a word which is perceived before the appre- 
hension of the logical connection of words. And that 'ault which is ap- 
prehended after the sense is understood, Pertains to th. sense, Similarly 
is to be understood the distinction of Improper Limitation ($. 576, u), 
&c. from the Redundancy of a word &c. As to the fault named an 
Unacceptable second sense, for instance in cay vente (§. 182, 4), 
from the consideration of its pervading, of necessity, the whole sentence, 
it is held to be a fault of the whole sentence. But Indecency and 
others do not of necessity pervade the sentence, 

Impropriety of Pre- y. "He will kill his enemies, while he has. 
dication, gladdened his friends.” 

Here what is intended to be predicated is that having killed his 
enemies, he will gladden his friends. 

Impropriety of Attri- z. “ Crest-ornament of the lord of Chandi 
bution. (or Durgá), O Moon, who dispellest the dark- 
noss of the world, and takest the life of the absent lover, tormert me 
not in vain," 

Here in the speech of an absent lover, that which is denoted by 
the third quarter of the stanza, 1. e. the fact of his taking the lives of 
separated lovers, should not be attributed to the subject, the moon, wha 
îs propitiatorily addressed. 

“That Sword, its whole length covered with blood (or, her frame 
filled with the warmth of passion), which clugg to the enemy's 
neck, which was seen by the enemy falling upon the elephants (or 
Soen’by others falling upon libidinous men),—attached to that Sword 
this man heeds not aught. Be it known to you, by him have I been 
given up to his retainers.’ Thus to speak, by Lakshmf's appoint- 
Mont, aa it were, his Fame has gone to Ocean (her father).” EM 

Here the sentence, though concluded by ‘be it known to you,’ is 
again taken up with ‘ by him’ &e. 

* now states the faults of Flavour. 


Text. 


No. 577. The expression of Flavour (Db — 
its own term, (2) as also that of a Permanent, ae 


a pent delia of Flavour 
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or (3) Concomitant (i. e. Accessory) Mood, the admission of the clements 
of a conflicting Flavour such as an Excitant or the like belonging to it, 
a Far-fetched Ensuant or Accessory, an Unseasonable Introduction, 
Unseasonable Interruption, or a Repeated Heightening of Flavour, 
Overlooking of a Principal Element, Celebration of an Unimportant 
Object, Excessive Expansion of a Subordinate Element, Perversion of 
Character, and improprieties of other kinds are held to be Faults per- 
taining to the Flavour. 


COMMENTARY. 


: a. ‘The expression of Flavour by its own term,’ i. e. by tho word 
3 Flavour or Relish (<a) or such words as Amorous Desire (y2 w17) and 
the like. For examples in their order :— 


a. AAA ACH CHI A TOS 
(Having beheld that fawn-eyed lady there was experienced by 
us an inexpressible relish.) 


b. qTERSSWORTSIUHDYUYTU HIATOA | 
(‘Having seen the lunar orb, my heart was sunk in amorous 
desire.’) 

c. The expression of a Permanent Mood by its own term, n5— 

“Tove (xfa) was excited in her when thou wast before her ey es" 

d. The expression of an Accessory by its own term, a8— 

** The coy lady was ashamed on being kissed by her lover." 

Bere in the first quarter of tho stanza, it would be proper to 
— describe the shame through its Ensuant or effect (sce § 162) and 
read thus, * she closed her eyes.’ l 
i ORA Pt Fomenta e. “Be not indignant, lady of the slendot - 
Bru g Flavour, frame, seoing that youth is not lasting.” 
Here the announcement of the trausitorsipss of youth is an e 
the Quietistic Flavour (see § 238) which.is opposed to the 
G 210 and it is an Excitant (§ 61) of the same Quietise 


hold the 
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Here the Substantial and Enhaneing Excitants (see § 62) of the 
Flavour terminate in an Ensuant, but it is a forced Oonception. 

Far-fetched. Excitant, g- “He shuns pleasure, loses all self-posses- 
sion, frequently falls down and rolls about; thus, alas, a hard fate 
violently overcomes his frame. How can we help it ?? 

Here, the shunning of pleasure &e., being also possible in the 
Pathetic or the like, such an Excitant as a woman is implied in a 
forced manner. 

h. An Unseasonable Introduction; as in the second act of tho 
Venisayhira, tho representation of Duryodhana’s love towards his wife 
Bhinumati at a time when so many heroes were perishing in war. 

$^ An Ünscasonable Interruption ; as in the Vira Charita, the speech 
of Rama, of. ‘I am going to take off my bracelet,’ when the fight 
between Ráma and Parasu Rama was just about to begin. 

J. A Repeated Heighteniug; as, for instance, in the Kumára 
Sambhava, the too frequent heightening of pathos in Rati’s lament. 

k. Overlooking of a Principal Object; as, in the fourth act of Ratná- 
vali, the forgetting of Ságariki on the arrival of Bábhravya. 

l. Celebration of an Unimportant Object; as in the Karpura- 
manjari, the praising of the bard’s description of the spring, to the 
neglect of that by the king and the heroine themselves. — i 

m. An Excessive Expansion of a Subordinate Flement ; as in tho 
Kirátirjuníya, the sports of the celestial yymphs. 

Perversion of Character. n. "The characters are divine, human, Ang 
both human and divine ; these are subdivided ($ 66) into ‘high-spirited 
but temperate and firm,’ * firm and haughty,’ “gay and thoughtful E x 
firm,’ and ‘firm and mild ;' and these again are further eubdivi E: 
into the ‘best,’ ‘middling,’ and ‘lowest.’ The representation o 

H ansa with what they are, is the fault 
any of these, not in accordance with w ima's killin 
termed the * Perversion of Character.’ As for example, M a 
Bilin, by artifice, like a ‘firm and haughty Kohiaraoten er Kumara 
‘high-spirited, but temperate and firm.’ Os as me eae 
Sambhava, tho description of the amoróus enjoy ae "s the Kávya- 
divinities Síva and Párvati. They (i5 the EN of the enjoy- 
prakása) remark upon it that this, like tho grits r improprieties 
Tent of our paronts, is infinitely imprope- — 77 P than as thoy 
. Aro representations of timo or place or the like otherwise oY 
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L t, "ae . N 
are; for in such cases there is an impossibility of teaching those 
that are to be taught (see § 2), from tho poems seeming. untrue, 


Text. 

No. 578. Apart from these there is no possibility of Faults of 
Ornament, 

COMMENTARY. 

a. ‘From these, i.o., from the said faults. Sucli a blemish, for 
instance, in the ornament of Simile, as a dissimilarity, or impossibility, 
or an inferiority, or superiority of the compárison, xa Te: genus or size, 
and such a fault in the ornament termed "Transition as the confirmation 
of a poetically fancied fact, are no other. than that spoken of as the 
Blemish of a word and sentence under the title of Improper Signification 
(§§ 574, 575). For examples in their order : 

Dissimilarity in Simile, b. ‘‘I wreathe'€ pootical moon with tho ex- 
tended strings or rays (xf) of sense.” 

Impossibility in Simile. c. “Thy arrows fall like a burning shower 
of rain.” 

Inferiority in Simile. d. “Like an outcast that king has exceeding 
bravery in war.” 

“The lunar orb shines like a lump of camphor.” 

Superiority in Simile. “ Like S'va this peacock shines with an 
azure throat.” 

Confirmation óf'a pos- e, “Who (Himalaya) protetve from the 
tically fancied fact, a sun darkness, like an owl, lying hidden in the 
EUR mountainenves : great indeed is tlie tenderness 
of those of lofty souls (lit. elevated heads) even to a low person who 
has resorted to them for refuge." 

In such enses as tho above, the matter mentioned being no roal 
fact, its proper character consists. in its merely appearing to be 80; 
its confirmation therofore is improper. 4 

Incomplete Rhymo. f. The fault of a Rhyme occurring only in 
three lines of a stanza is that termed Unomployedness (8 674d). For 
example ;— 

wx wife: fari: gwar gaT | 
Sfi carr armi wer ferc pret i 

(On a sudden, as the moon rose, that beautiful one, with her 

affectionate friends, goes ont, smiling, to the grove-house ’) 


^ 
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| g. In the Ornament of Poetical Fancy, the word qey has the fault 
| of Inexpressiveness (§ 574 7j.),.when used to imply a fancy. For 
example :— 

vu ost we yà: fafan vafa fafaa 

(‘This monarch preserves the earth, as if he were Justice, embodi- 
ed in a material form.") 

À. So in the case of the ornament of Alliteration (wasta), 
when it is oppored to the proper style, i. e., the peculiar literal style 
agreeable to the flavour of the piece, it has the fuult named Repugnance 
of Letters (see § 575d.). As ior instance in S zZEX SUF wae &c. 
(‘She rolls over and turns on the bed,’ &e.) 

i. And in a Simile, when there is a redundancy or deficiency in 
the common attribute, there is the fault termed Redundancy of a 
Word or Deficiency oi a Word (see § 575. d. e). For examples in 


their order :— 


«Siva with a radiance white from Vibhiti 
een in daaoy in 9 (the sacred ashes that smear his body), shineg 
with the splendour of his eyes, as an autuunal 


cloud with the lightning Hash, bearing a fragment of blue cloud 


(srerarfcacag vi ).” 
Here the Holy One not bei 


throat, the fourth quarter of the stanza is redundant. 
ed by Lakshmi and charming with 


Deficiency in the same. « Embrace : i 
n necklace of radiant pearls, the we of Mura (Vishnu) shines like à 1 


blue cloud adorned with lightning." } : 
Hore that which Vishnu is compared to, 12., the ‘blue cloud, 


should bo represented as attended with cranes, in correspondence to the 
circumstance of the deity’s being ornamented with a pearl neshinde: 
Incongruity in Simile: J. In the same ornament, tho difference be 
tween tho thing compared and that to which it 18 compared, KU 
gender and number, as also that as to tense, person, prodication pro à 
like, come under the fault termed Incongruity of Expression (see $51 4 


bb.) For examples in thoir order :— i N 
(1. wWa fraga: (‘Tho moon pur? as ambrosia.) 
(2). aia v feat air (‘Fame whito a8 moonbonms. UN 

(3). *Iuexpressiblo was the lustro of tho two, as they were rave? g: 


ng represented as having an azure. 
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dressed in pure garments, like the splendour of the moon and Chitra 
(the star) at the conjunction, when they are freed from mist.” 

Here the íact is not that the splendour of Chitrá and the moon 80 
circumstanced was only iz past time, but that it also rs constantly 
taking place. 

(4). waar cers wf (‘Liko a creeper shinost thou, O tender 
lady.) 

Here the verb trad (‘shinest’) used for Wa ( thou’) cannot be, 
as it is meant to be, construed with wat (‘a creeper’) which should 
take the third personal verb GAR (‘ shines’), an ellipsis of the sane 
being here inadmissible. 

(B). fat seg 4 aaia saga ger 1 

(* Long livo thy son as the saint Markandeya.’) 

Tho saint Markandeya lives and this fact ought not here to be 
predicated of him by tho % of the benedictive mood sag. (* may 

E live’) which is syntactically to be construed with Márkandoya. 

k. In the present case, however, viz., that of the ornament of Simile, 
where the expression denoting the common property, in spite of the 
difference of gender or number in the object to which the comparison 


is made, is not incongruous, there is no fault. For examples in their 
order :— 


(1). “The face shines as the moon.” 

(2). maias: Aaiya: | 

ZAA RII agia TART Ka l 
(‘Unlike that of other women, her dress, laden with sweetness, 
. exhibited the highest splendour, as her blandishments.’) 
In the former examples, since the expression oi the common proper- 

. ty comes to be logically connected with only one of tho two objects 

x compared together, tho intended sense is evidently not properly 
peye. 
ant Aliters- l. Similarly when the alliteration is useless 


or docs not minister to the heightening of tho 
it has the fault of Irrelevancy, For iistance— a 
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(‘Thy ramble, crimson-footed lady, excites bnt in vain fancies of 
love, 23 thy girdle of gems sharply sounds, and continuously tinkles 
thy musical anklet.") 

This, according to the commentator, is a speech of disaffection, and 
the musical assonance of soft consonants employed in the couplet is of 
no use and therefore irrelevant in this place, being favourable only to 
the Erotic Flavour. 

m. Similarly the Modal Metaphor (sara) has the fault of Tauto- 
logy, when the second object (i. e., the object to which the comparison 
is mado), is expressed, though understood by the foree of the attri- 
butes equally applicable to both objects of comparison; and the 
Indirect Description (agaaga) has the same fault when the 
principal sense though apprehended by suggestion is verbally mention- 
ed. For oxamples in their order :— 

(D. waoana SIWeUPIRHd TY FSAATIAC 
Erara faa iag fasareareqcfaufun | 


(‘Though he was in love [or red], gave no pain for heat], and bore 
yes, that courtesan, the 


a form pleasant, or not dazzling, to the e 
Western Quarter, as his wealth was exhausted [or as he was shorn of 
his rays], drove the Sun ont of the mansion of ether.") 

Here by the expression * Western Quarter’ alone the character ofa 
courtesan would be understood in Tespect of it, the addition therefore 
| of the term ‘courtesan is tautological. 
| (2). ‘Tho musquito, coming forward when the wanderers of fhe 
heavens are invited, is not prevented ; amber dwelling in the midst 
or in the front of the gems takes their lend; even the glow-worm 
trembles not to intrude among luminaries: Fie to tho common pro- 
perty that, like a senseless master, recognises not tho difference of 


things.’ 
Here the actual mention of * 
^. So in the Embellishment named 
the absence of notoriety has the characte 
Notoriety.’ As a 
rxifufuaat spit ars aaf 


vi eraga sre HUT 


a senseless master" is improper. 
Alliteration wqsr«. (see 633) 


r of the fault * Opposition to 
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(^ The Wielder of the Discus bestowed upon this monarch the domi- 
nion of an emperor, the Render of the Mountains the lofty umbrella, 
and He with the bull on his banner endued him with holinoss.") 

0. The said faults are sometimes no faults, and sometimes positive 
merits. So he declares :— 


Text. 


Harshness, when a No. 579. When the speaker is enraged, or 
merit; the theme lofty, Unmelodiousness bocomes a 


merit, but it is absolutely so, when tho Flavour is the Furious or tlie 
like. 


Commentary. 


a, The designation of ‘ merit’ or ‘excellence’ (seo Chapter VIIT) 
given to these qualities — Unmelodiousness and the like,—is only 
secondary, being applied to them only because of their ministering 
to the heightening of the chief excellence, (i. e. the merit properly 
so called) which consists in a particular species of poetical Relish 
(see § 33.) The following aro the respective examples of the three 


cases of Unmelodiousness assuming the nature of a merit, mentioned in 
the text. 


"Harshness, whentho (L) dz sie estu aaaf amA a fad 
speaker is enraged. "e quac ncia fafie, LESSE 
namaa quera: SrTSGPATTI- 
ASM BATA? VAC aTa THAT 
b. (‘That cruel deity of the five shafts who mercilessly and 
incessantly pierces my heart with, the keonest shafts, emaciated 
= as I am by separation from my beloved, and while my spirit 
trembles in my throat, — 0 may tho tyrant’s whole self bo annihilated, 
= consumed again by tho fierce flames of the eye of S’ambhu, as his 
ind-is subdued by compassion for his creatures,”) 
ro in tho Erotic Flavour an angry person is the speaker. 


when tho (2.) «ni qr pr ACY eren TATAN- 

) CES Mu biu 
iL winrar f yecrafasa casi qur T 
Seas sfaacq fud ww mad Wido 


"€. 
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(‘May the awiul danco of S'ambhu bestow felicity upon thee ; that 
dance which impetuously hurls up to the heavens myriads of stars 
in the disguise of those particles of water that are sent up by the 
tumultuous waves of the river of the gods, roaring in agitation on 
His head; that dance in which the upper portion of the universe is 
whirled by the wind rising in fieree whirlwind from the revolution 
of His mighty feet which he tosses up.’) 
Here the theme is lofty, being the terrific dance of Mahédeva. 
The two preceding stanzas are mine. 
| c. Insuch a Flavour as the Furious and the like, Unmelodious- 
ness is a merit in a far higher @egree than in the two instances above. 
For example, take the verses beginning Sarsa aafaa 
(3) ( Having first torn and stripped off the skin,’ &c., see § 236. à.) 
the Flavour of which is the Disgustful. 
Text. 
Indecency, when a merit, No. 580. Indecency again is such in 
an erotic gossip, We. 
COMMENTARY. ^ | 
a, Again is such; č. e., is a merit; e. g. 
afc dang sfamrefawifed | 
seeds uw de aa ALA d 
* The elephants having entered and agitated the arrays with their 
trunks, the banner of the hero shines in tho midst of the army." à 
Hore in the amatory colloquy there is followed a rule of the erotic 
art—“ One should intimate a secret purpose by equivocal pos 
b. By the words ‘&e.’ the same is to be understood. with regard 
to a discourse on quietism or the like. 
Text. 


No, 581. Obsoleteness (see 571. ù č) and ecu P 

^ 5 rong S 
Obsoletoness and Unem- 571. r. r.) AS ne foals A : j 
Ployoduess, when not faulty. (see 705) and the like. 


COMMENTARY. 
4. For oxample :— RN. 
wiwWfa ufa si mmu TSAI TET 
! vfxfira ffa fofa esf uo mmm 
x. i e Worship ye the adored waters of the Divine Ri 
they fall—the waters that are hard to be eS 
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mountains, that are holy and vanquish Naraka (Hell) —thus resembling 
Hari (Indra) and Hari (Vishnu, the destroyer of the demon Naraka) 
and Hari (the lion which destroys elephants). 

Here the word yfaa (pavitra) has an obsolete sense when used for 
Indra. In the case of a lion, the word naw is Unemployed in tho 
sense of Hla (elephant). 

TEXT. 


Unintelligibility when a No. 582. Unintelligibility is a Merit 
merit. when the speaker and the person spoken to 


are wise. 
For example : 
“They declare Thee Nature that energises for the sake of the Soul, 


amnu thee they know. to ke thé sonl—the passionless Spectator of 
Nature, 


Text. 


The same when againa 583. Or when one thinks by him- 
ment self. 


CoMMENTARY. 
Unintelligibility is a merit—so much is to be supplied in the text. 
Eq. qa wwnfeumui fara 
"qr afa: aaa vurs i 
Ne fert rasa wa Ta ern. 
aar fonaa u 
“I meditate upon that pure moon, the Soul, that rests in the Unsus- 
tained, who when associated with the attributes of Nature (CELUM 
sustains this Universal Darkness (i, e., mundane illusion)—who, when 
devoid of those attributes, dispels it.” 
Text. 
No. 584. A repetition (again is a Merit) when (1). something 
epaiten when a me- predicated is referred to; as also (2) in 


i grief ;. (2) in surprise; (4) in anger; (8) 


* ww means the digit of the moon also, farcraréqu means tho eae 


or the lotos ofa thousand petala supposed to egist in the brain by tho Hindu 
Ascetics (Yogis), 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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in misery; (6) in the Látánuprása (7) in mercy, (8) in propitia- 
tion ; (9) when the expressed meaning is transferred to another; (10) 
in joy ; (11) and in decision. 1 
COMMENTARY. 

(a.) Supply inthe text “is a Merit.” . 

E.g. “ Red rises the sun and red it sets. Here the epithet “red” 
which was predicated is referred to. 

(b. ‘Alas! alas! My love has gone and come not back í the 
spring!’ Here we have grief exemplified. 

(c.) “O wonder! O wonder ! How fair-faced lady there is here the 
moon without a firmament !” 

Here we have ** wonder.” 

(d) ‘Lady with the charming eyes, turn thy eyes, &e.” Here 
there is the Látánuprása. 

(e) “ His eyes indeed are eyes &e.” Were the second “eyes” 
is used suggestively with its expressed or literal sense passing into 
another. 


So of the other cases. 


585. So is Dubionsness ($ 576), if it 
pee terminates in the ornament named Artful 
Praise (vyája-stuti, § 707): 

COMMENTARY. 

Supply “is a Merit" e. g. syama &e. (§ 643. e.) 
; Text. 


1 "T u nt 
No. 586. Obscurity and Unnelodionsness are $0, ian a gre 
wian is addressed or ìs himself the 


When obseurity and un- grammi 
melodiousness are merits. speaker. 
COMMENTARY. 
(a.) They are Morits. Æ. g. ; 
8 SICH | 
EAVIELI RUE wiegen " 
fag aafaa: fua ua SIUS 


i «Didhi! and 
y q like the roots 
“ There at thy presence, some fared 
: x (excellence) and some . 
Vevi, bearing neither 40" (merit) nor Kis qu ) 
resembled the affix * kwip,’ hat disappears entirely. 
* Technical terms for grammatical augments. 


CC-O. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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Here the sense is obscure and a grammarian is the speaker, go 

also in the case of his being addressed. 
Tzxr. 

Beebo xhen a merit.. 587. So is Rusticity in tho words of a 
low man. 

CoxxENTARY, 

It is a Merit. For example take my verses :— 

‘t Yonder orb of the moon looks like a lump of butter, and these 
troops of horses flying all around appear like streams of milk." 

This is the speech of the fag-aa (Fool). 

Text. 

SUOMI GO Nec Tuentialiby, Mo. 588. Inconsequentiality does not 
Oran absence of reason, ie attain to the nature of a fault when the 
potius notion expressed is established. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. For example. 


** Now the time of evening separates the couples of herons.” 


TEXT. 

When ' Opposition to no- No. 589, In a well known convention 
eSa rorit. of the poets ‘Opposition to Notoriety’ is à 
Merit. : 

COMMENTARY., 
a. The following are established by the convention of the poets: 
Text. 


No. 590. The sky and sin are described as black; fame, laughter 
and renown as white; anger and love as 
red. Red and bluo lotuses are spoken of 
as growing even in rivers and sens, and birds such as the duck and 
others invariably haunt all receptacles of water, The Chakwás drink 
the moonlight; and in the rainy season the ducks emigrate to tho 
Minasa lake (Manassarovara). Tho Asoka flowers from the stroke 
of fair women's feet and so does the Vakula from the wine of thoir 
mouths, "The necklaces on the breast of youthful lovers along with 
their hearts burst frorn the flames of separation. "The God of Love 


bens a flowery bow furnished with flowery shafts and strung with a 
string of bees, 


Poetical conventions, 


the glanco of & woman, The lotus blob.us in tho day and the lily 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 


His arrows pierce the heart of tho young and 80 does. 
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during the night; there is always the moonlight in the white 
fortnight. The peacocks dance at the grambling of clouds and the 
Asoka does not bear fruit. The Játi blooms not in the spring and 
fragrant trees neither flower nor fructify, and so forth. Other poetical 
conventions are to be found out in the compositions of good poets. 
i COMMENTARY. 
a. Illustrations of these are clear in the poems.* 


TEXT. 

No. 591. In such expressions as was (the bowstring of a bow) 

Pleonnsm, when allow. and the like, the words We: &c. are to 
able. denote thatthe bow is strung, &e. ; 

COMMENTARY. 

For example. 

* Yfoaven and Earth were filled with the clangour arising from the . 
| twanging of the bowstring rin." Here though the word sr 
| (bowstring) suffices to convey the meaning, the pleonastic use of the 

word ws: (bow) is intended to signify the tension of the bowstring 
| upon the bow. The words “and the liko" refer to such 
| expressions as @wraay &c., in such examples as wif wurde 
(tho carring in thy ear shines); where the word @W (ear) is 
employed to denote that the earring is worn inthe ww. Similarly 
aagwa, (the carring in the ear) fce (the crest gem of 
the head) &c. 
| In like manner though the term Ww (garland) without an 
| antecedent qualification denotes a wreath of flower, the word qi 
| (flower) in the example quar fanfa à (‘thy Hower garland 
shines’) is intended to imply excellent flowers. So in the example 
AMTRTT (a necklace of pearls) the word «mr (pearl) signifies its being 


unmingled with other gems. 


TE OAIE 


Text. 
No. 592. ‘These may be employed when alr 
|. COMMENTARY. 7 
Such expressions as WAR (the bowstring ofa bow), warranted 
usage in good poetry may be used in poetical composition 5 not su 
* WW minos or original sonrcos from which these rales of 
ôro derived, t 


cady existent. 


er ae 
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as waaar (girdle of the loins) aag (bracelet of the am) | | 
which are not so justified. 


Text. 
i Verbal Deficiency, when No. 593. Vorbal Deficiency would bo a 


a Merit. Merit in the speech of one immersed in 
Joy or other Emotion. i 


COMMENTARY. 


For example. 
“mela ranana a Ar PATA AT 
qaar a a aa RS 3E IE CES IEEE 
m a aaa wife anafaa Baraca 
Sa fa a war q fa wate A eta faa sp fa” n 
(Was she asleep or was she dead, melted in my soul or dissolved - 
away, when, with breasts dwarfed by my close embrace, with horri- 
pilation excited, the vesture of her beauteous loins slipping off from i 
the excess of passionate love, she breathed out feebly in broken at- l | 
cents— Nay, nay, my lord, me—not too much, enough.") 
Here there is a deficiency of the word dYew (press). 


TEXT. 
_ Sometimes neither a mce- No. 594. Sometimes it is neither 4» | 
rit nor a fault, excellence nor a blemish. 


Commentary. 
‘It’ i. e. verbal deficiency ; for examplo: 


fase anana qurafafear ae a yı gafa | 
aaaf waranty YANAR AA | 
at wd fayutginsfa = "DW wmm quaft i 
ai mamana agaaa rea fafu: I 
(Perhaps she may be staying in anger, concealed by her supe 


nan power—she i is not angry long; perhaps she has flown a 
 paradiso—her mind is tender in affection. Not the enemios 07 
l mselves could ravish her in my presence ; yet shi iH 
«blog bilore. my eyes: What can this bo!) — i 
pordan Ji cannot bo so, bocar ar 
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flown away.” In the deficiency of these words there is no excellence, 
because it does not heighten the Accessory Mood designated Debate, 
(see text 202) which is suggested by the above example. On the 
otherhand, the repugnance of the fact implied by the words ‘ may be 
staying’ to the fact implied by the sentence ‘she is not angry long’ is 
clearly apparent, and therefore there is no blemish. 


Text. 
Verbal Redundancy, some- No. 595. Sometimes a redundant word 
times a merit. is a Merit. 


COMMENTARY. 

For example: 

«Phat an evil man, ali on a sudden, does things never even to be 
imagined, it is not thet T do not know—I know ; Yet my heart feels no 
unkindness.” Here by the clause “it is not that I do not know” there 
ig the exclusion of negation. In the second phrase “ I know,” there 
is a especially striking point vis. * I know and I only, through the 
exclusion of the attribution of knowledge in regard to others* 


Text. 
a PTEE No. 596. Resumption of the Concluded 
esumption of the Con- È 5 ; i i- 
cluded, Aomotimes neither (8 515 p) is sometimes neither an cei 
merit nor demerit. lence nor a blemish. 


COMMENTARY. 

For example— aara cia (Other are 
duce such gems, &c., see § 575. i.) 

Here though the oe is completed by the former half of the 
stanza, yet in the letfer it is resumed. Thus, it is to be understood that 
there is the fault of the Resumption of the Concluded when s 
qualification is resumed, that is to say, takes up again the sense s y 
completed ; but such is not the case when a distinct sentence or clause 
is added. 


those lands which pro- 


Text 


A Parenthesis, somotimes No. 597 A 
a merit, 575) is sometimes an 


1 The Use of ® Parenthesis (§ 
Excellence. 


: correct, 08. tho 
* This farfotched explanation. can hardly be admitted tà : i é 


_ Yepetition is evidently and naturally for tho addition of re 


A 


E 
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Commenrary. 
a. For example. 


“The Earth is conquered, whose four bounds are divided by the 
Elephants of the Quarters ? Conquered—lo! even while wo. say it, 
our hairs stand on end—it is bestowed upon a Brahmana (Kásyapa) | 
What more? Glory to that Ráma from whom arose this wondrous 
tale and in whom again it set.” Hore the cl 
say it,” parenthetically inserted in the pregnant 
excess of brilliance. 


ause ‘even while we 
sentence, displays an 


TEXT. 


Excellence falling of, No. 598. Likewise Excollence falling 
Bometimes a merit, off. (See § 575. g.) 
COMMENTARY. 
‘Likewise’ i. e., it is sometimes a merit, For Example :— 
4 qagan fuara- 
E ATE GATE | 
Laaa arag- 
vifaaa maiaa zfa Ata: n 
Here, in the 4th verse, 
accost of the softness of th 


a. 


the avoidance of grandeur of language on 
e sense is an Excellence. 
Texr, - 
No. 599. Sometimes the mention of an Accessory by its pro- 
Naming of an Accessory, per name (kee 8 577 a, b, c,) is not a blo- 
sometimes no blemish. '' mish where the composition is not proper 


to be elaborated by Ezcitant and Ensuant. 


Commentary, R 


Where thero is not a distinct apprehension in setting forth the - 


matter by means of the Excitant and Ensuant, and where tho 
the elaboration effect 


mado haste in her eagorn 
Who, on being made 
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friends, seeing him before her, was seized again with timid emotion 
was embraced by smiling Siva and was thrilled—may that Gauri 5 
for your folicity !” 

c. In this. Example, if the Accessory Mood, viz, Eagerness, 
instead of being actually mentioned, had been represented, or left 
to be understood, by means of the Ensuant “ haste,” the sonse would 
not have been readily understood. For “ haste’? may also be occa- 
sioned by fear and the like. ‘Turing aside’, here, the Ensuant of 
bashfulness, may also result from anger or other emotion. While the 
development of fear and the comic sentiment by means of the Ac- 
cessories would be almost unfavourable to the present Flavour: 
So it is legitimate to mention’ all these sentiments by their pro- 
per titles (instead of leaving them to be suggested). 

Text. 

No. 600, The mention of a conflicting Accessory or the like 

A conflicting Accessory, in such a manner that it may be sublated, 
how to be admitted, is an Excellence. 


COMMENTARY, 


a. ' O! a bad action and the offspring of the moon, how incon- 
sistent” &e. (see § 249 d.) 

In this example, the obscuration or sublation of Debate, Resolve, 
Apprehension, Equanimity, which are subsidiary to Quietism, by 
Recollection, Depression, and Painful Reflection—subsidiaries of 
Desire—torminates in giving rise to an Excess of Relish in which 
Painful Reflection predominates. 

Text. v 

No. 601. Thero is no incongruity where & conflicting flavour is 
(1) recalled or (2) described under a com- — — 


Conflicting Flavours, how 
to be admitted, d parison or (3) where two or more flavours 
stand in the relation of principal and subordinate. 


: COMMENTARY. 

4. For examples in their order :— 1 
“This is that hand that drow my girdle” es E As 
There the exciting causo, vis, the husband of a heise 5 
dostroyed, Love is no longer & Relish, and pee 
- Tocalled to heighten Sorrow, harmonize with the Pathe des 
1 ^ aia 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shast 
Wee. e 
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“| 
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b. SCAN ATT THAT 
aafaa aaar | 
qeasenafratyarsat 
an æq: agaaga UST g 

(There was the burning passion, there was tho profuse flow of tho 
heat-drops, there was the resonance of the massy thighs struck with 
the hand, there was the biting oi ihe lips with the teeth, ever and 
anon: thus the princes were served by Wrath as by their beloved.) 

In this example, the sentiment of “ love in union" is suggested 
under a similitude to the Ensuant of Anger which is an Accessory of 
the Heroic Flavour here represented. 

v. “May the three eyes of S'ambhu protect you—eyes showing 
different emotions dr:ing abstract contemplation—one closed like a 
bud in meditation ; the second, langnid with love, fixed on the lotus 
face and swelling breast of Párvatí; the other kindled with a flame 
oi wrath against Kama who had drawn afar his bow.” 

‘Here Love for the Deity is intensified by tho Quictistic, Erotic and 
Furious Flavours. 

d. Or for example : S 

* May the fire of Sambhu's arrows consume yonr sins—that firo 
which resembled a lover that has recently offended, for, as it touched 
the hand, it was cast away ; as it caught the hom of their garments, 
was with force repelled ; as it soized their hair, was tossed away 3 as 
it fell at their fect, in their furry was not looked at; as it clasped 
them around, was thrown off by tho ladies of Tripura, their lotus 
eyes suffused with tears.” 

In this example, Love, conceived by the poct towards tho 
Deity predominates. This is developed by the Divine. Energy | 
dn the destruction of Tripura, and the Pathetic is ancillary od 
this Euergy, which mot being fully developed has mot attained 
p th ank of Flavour Proper, but is only an Incompleto Flavour 

‘To this Pathetic again the Erotic is ancillary, being suggested by 
^ of the similitudo ‘resembling a lover.’ ‘Thus, inasmuch 
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and as they exist simultaneously as ancillary to them. ‘How can an 
An Objection as to the incongruity,’ it may be asked, * be suspected 
incongruity of Flavours, between two Flavours which both consist 
in the fulness of unintermitted Joy composed of the three-fold. emotional 
apparatus, viz, the Exitants, the Ensuants, and the Accessories, 
since they could not thwart each other—not being manifested simal 
tancously in the same sentence. Nor is there the relation of the 
BA n Contant Principal and the Subordinate, since they 
Flavour given to tho so are both absolute and complete in them- 
called incongruous Fla- selves.’ True, we reply; hence to such 
yours in 2 composition, - 
| Flavours as are other than the principal, 
| there is customarily applied by the Ancients the name of Concomitant 
Flavour, inasmuch as they cannot terminate absolutely in themselves 
and aro distinct from a fully developed Flavour and a mere undevelap- 
ed sentiment. Aud my grandfather’s younger brother—himseli a 
leading poet and a scholar—the Venerable Chandiditsa gives the 
name of Partial Flavour. Thus ho says: 
* If in the midst of a Flavour there is another as (1) ancillary or 


| The same named by some (2) as one to be sublated or (3) as a Con- 


j Partial Flavour, comitant Flavour—which is not relished 
I n its integrity—this is called a Partial Flavour.” ; 

i e. Jt may bo objected : How can the Heroic and the Brotre which 
uj aro incongruous ‘according to the rule formerly laid. down, viz, ‘Tho 


| Rrotic is incompatiblo with the Pathetic, the Disgustíul, the Furious, 
| the Heroic, and the Fearful (§ 242)’ be employed iu the same placo 

| as in the Stanza: 
A “Repeatedly beholding the lotus face of Janaki thrilled and throb- 
bing with smiling love, and the cheeks which stole the splendour of : 
the tusks of the young elephant—and hearing the confused clamour 
of the Domon Army, the Prince of the Raghus binds fast the knot ol 
his matted hair.” A 

f. Wo answer: There may bo congruity or incongruity REC 
: Congr  randincongrui. Flavours in threo ways; ame as 
Y oO Yl is determined. `yeason of the identity of the Exciting eaus 
in othe: y reason of the identity of the subject ot the Huo 
And in hers by reason of immediacy of suceda 
tnd the Heroic aro incompatible, if the Exciting Ca 
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to be the same; so also ‘Love in union’ is incompatible with 
the Comic, the Furious, and the Disgustful; and ‘Lovo in sepa. 
ration’ is incompatible with the Heroic, tho Pathetic, the Furious &, 
if the samo object be supposed to excite these sentiments. There ig an 
incongruity between the Heroic and the Fearful where tho Exciting 
cause or the Feeling subject is the same. The Quictistic and the 
Erotic are rendered incompatible by immediacy or identity of the 
Excitants. The Heroic is compatible, in each of the threo modes, 
with the Marvellous as well as with the Furious; the Erotic, with 
- the Marvellous; the Feariul, with the Disgustful, In tho above 
E example, therefore, there is no incompatibility between the Heroic 
< and the Erotic, because the Exciting causes aro different. In like 
4 manner where the Heroic exists in th — ^ro and the Fearful in the 
rival hero of the composition, there is : » incompatibility, since the 

* Subjects of the Emotions differ. As respects the Love displayed 
towards Malayavati by Jímátavihana though a subject of Quictism, 
in the Nágánanda, since the Marvellous in the words ‘How she 
sings and how she plays’ is introduced intermediately, there is no 
immediacy of succession, and hence there is no incompatibility between 
the two Flavours, Yn like manner other places are to be understood. 
In the example ‘The pale and emaciated countenance’ &., paleness 


&c., are ancillary to ‘love in separation’ as well as to the Pathetic; 
hence there is no incompatibility.. 


Texr, 
" No faultisfault in imita No. 602. All Faults ceaso to be such 
aon whore there is imitation, 


COMMENTARY. 


4. ‘AW i, e., Unmelodiousnoss and othors. 
b. For example— 


V8 Sure AMan mafa acr i 
certain one babbles. Lo! I bow down before Dus‘chyavana, &c.) y 
ho word Dus'chyavana (Indra) is Unemployed (8 574 d.) 
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aro sometimes no faulisand  &re sometimes blemishes, sometimes posi- 
sometimes merits. tive merits, and sometimes neither, as the 


case may be.* 


COMMENTARY. 


a. ‘Neither’ means neither blemishes nor positive merits. 
b. So much for the Declaration of Blemishes, the seventh chapter 
of the Mirror of Composition. 


* In Roer's Sahitya, read UTA NT instead of SSITATIA TAT. 
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The Declaration of Merits, or Excellences. 
Ile states the Excellences. 


Text, 
No. 604. Excellences are to the Flavour, the essence of Poetry, 


Excellonce defined. what heroism and the like are to the Soul. 


COMMENTARY. 


æ. Às heroism and the like are designated by the term Merit, 
inasrauch as they cause the exaltation of the soul viewed essentially, 
so in like manner are Sweetness and the like which are the qualities, 
or particular modes, of Flavour, the essence of poetry. It is these 
attributes of Flavour that constitute the claim to the designation of 
Poetry, of a composition communicating its essence, viz. relish. It has 
already been shown that they are attributes of the Flavour only. 


Text. 
MA threo varieties. No. 605. These are of three kinds— 
Sweetness, Energy and Perspicuity. 


. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. ‘These’ means the Excellences. . Of these— 


Text, 
No. 606. Joy consisting in the melting of the heart is called 
Sweetness defincd, Sweetness, or ‘Tenderness. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. As for the assertion of some (tho author of Kávyaprakásu) 


pbwentness, or softens, in that Sweetness is tho cause of melting, it 
: is not the c 1 E j dre 1a 
but me din E o SOE T for. tho melting being idontical 


A ing of Lho heart, with the joy consisting of tho Relish of 
: poetry, cannot be fts effect. Melting is 
(a CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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then, the softening, as it were, of the heart of a man of sensibility 
3 
by absence of hardness or a natural unimpassionedness, of the 
inflammation produced by resentment, anger and the like, and of - 
agitation caused by surprise, mirth and so forth,—and by the’ excite- 
ment of joy impregnated with the emotions of love, &c. This again— 
Text. 
z " M a 
TISSU No. 607. Is snccessively higher in Love 
successively devoloped,ima in Union, the Pathetic, Love in Separation 
ivher degree. PATA z 
higher degree and the Quietistic. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. Lovo in Union and the other terms are used in a general sense. 
{t is to be understood therefore that Sweetness may reside also in 
Semblances of Love in Union, &c. ` x 

Text. pe 

No. 608. x (7) and w (n) short, and such letters, excepting the 

What manifest Sweet cerebrals(E € w g), as aro preceded by the 
ee last of the series, 4. e. the dentals, cause the 
manifestation of Sweetness, as also an absence or a paucity of com- 
pounds and a melodious style.* 

ComMENTARY. 

4. For example.— 

Sweetness in short com- WATATSYTAET Fa xu 
pounds, exemplified. ream asy i Li 


(Her beautiful side-glances, Love's auspicious abode, ever and 


anon heget in the heart of youths a series of pangs.) 
à. Or, for example, my own verses :— 


Another example of guerras 3 


Swoeotness, 


p : tin 
* For instance, the verses of Gítagovinda which aro nob want d 
cet, from an absenco of hars! ule 


Compounds and nro yet exquisitely sW z 

According to the commentator, ‘melodious stylo means 2 
the presenco of 
is not delic? 


~ 48 (o sound and senso, for notwithstanding 
orceivo no sweotness, whore tho sentimont 
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(Agitating the bower of creepers resonant. withthe hum of joyous 
bees; embracing the body and quickly awakening love; gently 
shaking the blooming lotus aud wafting the pollen, tho wind scatters 


abroad the nectareous dew.) 


No. 609. The state of being fired or, in other words, an expansion 
of the mind is what i 


s termed Energy: Of 
Sup s this there is a successively higher develop- 
ment in the Heroic, the Disgusttul and the Furious.” 

CoxMENTARY. 

a. ‘Of this’ means ‘of Energy.’ Here also the terms Heroic, &e. 
are used in a comprehensive sense, and so it may reside in the Semb- 
lance of the Heroic and the like. 

Text. 

No. 610. The first and the third letters joined with the second 

Causes of its manifest. 2nd fourth of any series, that is to say, with 
Gan any of the aspirates, such letters as are 
combined with r (x) preceding or following or both, the cerebrals 
(z z € v) oven though uncombined with another consonant, and the 
hard sibilants w and serve to manifest this Energy; as also an 
ample use of compounds and an exalted style} of composition. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. For example: vagana (see $508 a). 
TzxT. 
No. 611. Perspieuity is that, which existing in all the Flavours 
To posit y. deftuod; and the four styles of composition, pórvades 
the heart, as fire spreads itself through 
dry fuel. 


* Our commentator gives tho following differont view, which we ourselves 
should prefer, of Clhandídása who taking that of tho author of Dhwani-siddhánta- 
sangrahe observes: In the Heroic and tho Furious, Energy is unopposed 5 m 
the Disgustful, it is slightly imprognated with swectnosa, or softness ; whilo in 
tho Comic, Marvellous and Fenrful thoro is an admission of both. According 


to this opinion, thoro is grenter energy in tho Furious and tho Heroic than in 
the Disgustful, 


$ Exalted stylo, says tho scholinst, means lofty as to sontimont, 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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COMMENTARY. 
a. ' Pervades! means ‘ excites its sensibility? 


Text. 
~ T D H . 
Perspicuity how mani- No. 612. Words conveying their mean- 
fested, ing as soon as they are heard serve to 
manifest it. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. For example :— 
BUSA gaga aT 
Perapicniiy exemplified, zama qe waar: fum | 
wr: ACR xerit faf 
ate ai rany a BELICE 
(Thou necklace of pearls, thongh pierced but once by the needle’s 
point, rollest in the bosom of my beloved ; I, cut to the quick a hundred 
times by Love’s arrows, see her not so much as in my dreams.) 


Text. 

Excellence figuratively No, 613. It is by a trope that these 
attributed to words. Excellences are spoken oi by the learned* 
as belonging to the words. 

COMMENTARY. 


a. Add ‘As heroism and other qualities are tropically attributed 
to the body.’ 
Text. 
No. 614. As for the Merits, declared by 


Merits of words, recog- 
: the ancients, Consonance (s'lesha), Har- 


nised by the ancients, dis- 


cussed, mony (samádhi), Sprightliness (audárya) 
and Brilliance (prasdda),} these are included in Energy. 
COMMENTARY. 


e. in attributes of word or meaning TROPICALLY 


a. ‘Tn Energy’ 7. 
LY means an expansion 


designated by the term ‘ energy, ? (which PROPER 
of mind). 


* ‘ By Vámana and others, explains the scholiast. - 
t These four and tho following five, vi» Simplicity (mddhurye), Lucidness 


(artha-vyakti), Elegnnco (kénti), Softness (rekwmáratd) and Evenness (sauald) 
Were recognised by Vámana and others n merits of word. 
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b. Among these, Consonance consista 


Consonance, 
in the sounding of meny words as one; for 
example :— 
SAAGA KATT TAT 


JA: erem IRI gaa sfafar | 
saraca afa: qaar gaT 
sra: gagaan TIGA ala N 
(As there arises on high a sound excited by the continuous and 
farious lashing of the mighty sea-elephants emerging from the deep, 
which fills with echoes all the hollow grottos of the mountain, distract- 
ing the passage of the ear; so rises yonder wave white with unnumbered 
shells rolling incessantly.*) 
This is no other than Energy, consisting, as it does, in the rough- 
ness of the composition. 


v 5 


; c. Harmony consists in alternate rising and falling. Rising and 
a falling mean elevation and declension, t. €, 

armony. B x 
y an increase and deérease of sonorousness ; the 


alternation of these is their arrangement in a manner not marring 


the relish. As, agaa (see $595. a). 

Here in the first three verses, there is a gradual increase of sonorous- 
ness in the composition; in the fourth line, a decreaso, though this 
too is forcible, inasmuch as it is pronounced with strong effort. 

2. Sprightliness is briskness of style. 
Tt consists in what may be called a dancing 
movement of the words; e. g. 

tecufafafag datati | 
vafefa daaarna fed aer n 

(There was the varied and melodious jingling of the anklots which 
the dancing girls wore on their feet.) ; 

Here also, according to the teaching of the ancients, without 4 
reference to the Relish, there is Energy resulting from the liveliness 
o the expression. E 


Sprightliness. 


‘Brilliance e. Brilliance consists of simplicity» 
Ss ETT mingled with energy ; for example :— 


reads pue for wpu:—nnd interprets it ' rolling f om 
L . rp 


- 


evidontly a miatuxo, for shells living or dood must 
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ara wel Fatt arene naai saat 
Scu: wera anfaani wat aA at 
ar gamer acta afa cu ae ae AT: 
ANATA TA Galas AAA ATTA ARTA N 
(Whoever holds a weapon, &c. see $368, a). 


Text. 
No. 615. In declaring that Sweetness is manifested by an absence 
a of compounds, we have already admitted 
Simplicity. cq NO. c M 
the ‘Simplicity’ of the ancients defiued to 
bo *& separateness of words." 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For example :— 
carqegufa was Raefa ARAETA 
ur afafa tafaraa qa: curet usw | 
fa maga wrefuaaWt wx a wu 
fast aala a afa q«i fatearafa it 
(She pours forth sighs &e., see §147, 4). 
Text. 
No. 316, Lucidness is included under the merit named Jy us 
; Perspicuity, for lucidness of words is no 
e other than their conveying the meaning 
immediately. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. Examples are obvious. 
Text. 


No. 617, Elegance and Softness (are admitted by us) in the nega- 
Elegan tion of Vulgarism (8574, e.) and Unmelo- 
ue i o diousness ($574, *) respectively. 
COMMENTARY. 


g' to complete the sentenco. 
ts in brilliancy of language, 


and opposed to expressions 


a. Supply ‘are admitted by u 

b. Elegance is refinement, It consis 
contradistinguished from familiar speech 
used by rustics and others. 

o. Softuess is the absence of harshness. 

d. Examples of these aro obvious 
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Trex. 
No. 618. As for Evenness 


which consists in ah uniformit 


y of stylo, 
it is sometimes a blemish, 
Evenness, 


In other cases 


it is to be included according to propriet 
? o p Ys 


under the Merits specified, 


COMMENTARY, 
a. Uniformity oi style is the completion of a composition in the 
Uniformity of style soft or harsh style in which it is begun. 


"This is in certain cases a fault, which wt 
ple of tts contrary :— 
Warerrweqifesacnimg fawgqt 

STOP: fiw qfeqeg sra farre t 

Yia anae Hza- 


Ianua yana: gafy n 
(1t matters not that this y 


undeveloped, the fulness of 
contained in the hand 3 
comparison with it, whe 
flood of exusion of ah 
is intolerable.) 


Here the dropping of the soft stylo in the third and fourth lines 
where the subject-matter is exalted, is a merit, When the case is 
different from the above, i. e, where the sentiments in a single piece of 
poetry donot vary as to magnificence op mildness, a consistency of sly ie 
would be included under Sweetness or Energy, as the composition 1% 
smooth or rough. Ag warm safaat (see 6608, a). 


shall illustrate by an exam] 


vung lion, in whose frame the limbs are 
whose paws and belly is unformed, can ie 
for the fre of universal dissolution is small in 
n its fury ‘dries up the powerfully streaming 
undred elephants, the odour rising from which 


Tux, 
No. 619, Force or Vigour (ajus), Perspieuity (prasáda), ee 
s sonso recog. (mádhurya), Mildness (saukumdrya), ou 
Cursed, 


ancients, dix. Elegance (udérata),* recognised by the ancients 


: as merits of tho sense, have been admitted 
by us, inasmuch ag their contraries have been noticed as blemishes. 
A These and the five dizenggoq next, 

i), Ingenious Col 

MEUNI) wero thy 


viz, Manifestation of nature Cortina 

vakion (nlexha), Consistency (samatd), a t 

| merits admitted by Vámana aud othora a8 — 

ab, 

/rat Shastri Collection. 
aa 


r} 
^ a 
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| Commentary. 

a. Foree consists in pregnancy of meaning; Perspicuity is clear- 
ness of sense; Beauty is diversity of expression; Mildness is an ab- 
sence of harshness; Elegance is freedom from rüsticity. "These five 
excellences of seuse are admitted by merely rejecting respectively ¢hs 
faults, Trvelevancy ($575, a), Redundaney of a word ($510, d), 
Monotony ($576, 7.), Indecency of inauspieiousness (8570, h.) and 

" lusticity (5976, ¢.). lllustrations are obvious. ' 
TEXT. 
No. 620. Manifestation of Nature (has also been admitted) under 
Manifestation of Nature the ornament of Natural Description (87 50), 
aud Loveliness, and the Merit named Loreliness, under 
Suggestive Poetry and Poetry of Subordinate Suggestion. 
COMMENTARY. £ 
a. The words ‘has been admitted, complete the construction. —— E 
Manifestation of nature is fidelity of representation. — Loveliiiess is 
fulness of Flavour. Examples are obvious. 


TEXT. 
| No. 621. Ingenious Collocation is merely strikingness of descrip c 
Ingenious Collocationand tion; and Consistency again is only th , —— » 
Consistoncy. ze 


absence of a blemish, or a-negative merit. 


COMMENTARY, 

4. Ingenious Collocation is a composition consisting of a combina: 
tion of drama (a succession of acts), kautilya (cunningness), anulva- 
natwca (absence of extravagance) and upapatti (probability). Of these, 
krama is a ser ies of actions ; Auudéya, ingenious behaviour ; anulvanatwa, 
an absence of far-fetched Pe upapatti, an adjustment of — 
Teasonable circumstances conducive to probability. A combination, - E 
.9r commixture, of these > four elements forming what is termed a festa — 
QU produces only a striking effect, and it cannot be admitted as a particular 
excellence of poetry, foy it does not serve to heighten the Flavo 
Manner not common to other innumerable cirenmstances tha 
gined by the poet, For example: ‘Seeing his two deares 
107 Here Mis actions aro ‘ wer so E the 
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expressed in the words ‘seated together,’ ‘having approached from 
behind,’ * having closed the eyes,’ and ‘ gently turning his neck, Jp 
aumuch as in this combination, the reader’s attention ig engrossed in 
apprehending the probable circumstances mentioned, the tasting of the 
flavour is postponed in some measure, and cousequently there is no 
positive merit. 
b. Consistency is an absence of incongruity in the meaning of 
e the whole, by non-violation of uniformity in respect of the gram- 
matical radicals and suffixes employed, and this is a mero absence of 
the fault termed Violation of Uniformity ($575. bb.) Exemplifica- 
tion is superfluous. 


Tzxr. . 
dude indien. No. 622. Nor is Imagination (samádhi) 
1 & Merit. 
COMMENTARY. 


a, Imagination consists in the conceiving of a new thought (ayon- 
gariha) or of a thought based upon that of another poet (anyachchháyá- 
yonyartha), An original thought is exemplified in *'The orange vieing 
swith the chin of a drunken barbarian (húna) just shaven? A thought 
based upon that of another is illustrated in the Sollowing couplet : 

‘The fair gatherer of flowers oft deceived by the reflection of her 
own eyes in the water, hesitates to extend her hand even to the real 
blue lotus,’ 

An this example, the trite comparison of eyes to the blue lotus is exe 
pressed by a peculiarly striking circumstance. This twofold Imagination, 
inasmuch as it gives rise to no peculiar beauty, is no Merit, but simply j 
Serves to sustain the poetical character” of the composition, 

b. In some cases, where a single object, for instance, the moon i8 
Periphrasis nnd Concise. tO be spoken of, it is represented pori- 
Mes, uin and phrastically as ‘the light which pprang x 
s E: i from Atri’s eyes. In other: instances — 
re the meaning of a whole sentence ig to be expressed; as * a la 
te dor limba are cool in summer and warm in winter,’ it 

i by. a single term vara-varning. In other cases, where t 


se BNACE YT ANT 
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| meaning of & single sentence is enonnced in several sentences by 
inserting qualifications, there is Amplification (ryása); where the 
meaning of several sentences is expressed by a single sentence, there 
is Condensation (samdsa).* Theset and other excellences mentioned 
by other authors are not properly speaking merits, but merely minis- 
ter to striking effect. 


Text. 
1 No. 628, ‘Therefore the Merits of sense are not distinct. x 
COMMENTARY. " 
a. ‘Therefore,’ for the reasons above mentioned. * Merits of sense,’ : 


i.o. Force and the rest, discussed above (§ 619). 
So much for the ‘Discussion of Merits’ the eighth chapter of the 


Mirror or COMPOSITION, 


* Amplification and Condensation are exemplified by the scholiast in the 
following two stanzas respectively: 
WaT ATARI wafa goga ATT: 
we a gd a wale a aa SAM 
qaaarga nafa wexsd frais aq 
qaqa wife Ty Ud oW TTR 


saat weer aa MATATA | 
araa: fagana qiuj a yarqTa ll (Mahábhárata) 
These latter verses I insert here the more, as they show that the Indian law- 
Bivers had nota distant perception, as Prof. Max Müller supposes, of the. 
truth of the maxim ‘ Do to others as ye would that others should do to you. — 
but that they were aware that it forms the essence, the sum- -total, the survie: 
of all our duties to our neighbours, 
! t These four peculiarities of expression, says the commentator, were | 
aised by the ancients under the title ojas (force or viguur) which was 
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CnarrzEn IX. 
The Discrimination of Style. 


4. Here the author, postponing the deseript 
which come next in the order of enumeration (see 
a detailed treatment, proceeds to describe Style, 


ion of Ornaments 
§ 5), as requiring 


TEXT. 
Stylo defined, No. 624. Style is an arrangement of 
words, auxiliary to Flavour, &c., as the 
conformation of the body is to the soul. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. ‘To Flavour &e.’ which are the soul of poetry, while the words 
and the meaning are its body. : 
TExT. 
No. 625. Of this, there are four varieties, viz. the Vaidarbhí, the 
1 Gaudí, the Pánchálí, and the Látí, prev 


Its four varieties, - i $ z 
lent respectively in Vidarbha, Gauda, Pan- 


chéla and Lata, 


COMMENTARY. 


a. “Oi this’ i. e, of Style. Among these varieties :— 


Text. 
The Vaidarbhí stylo do. No. 626. A. dulcet composition with let- 
Be. ters manifesting Sweetness (§ 606), with 
is designated the Vaidarbhí style. . 
Comsenrary, 
Wrrarens xarfg (seo § 608 a.) 
ays: ‘The Vaidarbhi contains no compounds 
: hos the ten Merits, abounds in the second letter of each 
series in the alphabet (viz, WW Zw w), consists of lettors pronounced 


with little effort ; and is of easy construction.’ Here the ten Merits 
zd vu enumerated in his system, s/lesha (compactness) and the 
rest. 


fü 


few or no compounds, 


a. For example— 
b. But Rudrata s 
or but few, 


* These are probably tho in his 
same with th i Dandin in 
Kévyidars’u, Chap, L Aek AE ose mentioned by 
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Tzxr. 
No. 627. The Gaudi is a grand style, 


composed of letters manifesting energy, 
and abounding in compounds. 


The Gaudí style defined, 


COMMENTARY, 

a. For example: qagaarfa (see $ 598 a.) 

4. But Purushottama Says: * A style comprising numerots eom- 
pounds and consisting of letters pronounced with vigorous effort is 
termed tho Gaudí; as also a composition of languid sentences,* 
dependent upon a profusion of alliteration.’ 


Text. 
No. 628. A composition, comprising other letters than those of 
Tho Pánchálí stylo de. the two (foregoing) styles, and containing 
fined, compounds of five or six words, is held the 
Panchalika. 


* Tho original has qa qrqafsraq caer Weaareat | which Premachandra 
in his commentary on the Kávyádarsa, reads— QANINI, overlooking this 
second peculiarity of the Gaudi style. My trauslation is according to the 
interpretation of Rámachandra tho commentator of the present work, He 
cites the authority of tho Kávyádarsa itself— 

franmenfaa; NSTHDQETHE | 
fufua reri aer aaa aan sa | 

“Tho compact style is one untouched by languidness; a languid style being 
Composed of syllables pronounced with little effort ;” as, (to give Pope's ex. * 
ample, though harsh enough, judged by tho Sanskrit standard)— 

“The lino too labours and the words move slow.’ 

Or, ‘That like a wounded snake drags its slow length along.’ 
Promachandra makes fife the opithet of fgg and construes the example 
ho one of the Compact or firm style. This forced explanation is undoubtedly 
* mistako as is still more clear from sloka 69th of tho same work, It may 


not bo out of placo to remark here that Achérya Dandia entirely concurs in 


the Precept of Pope— 


‘And praise tho easy vigour (s'losha) of a line, 

Where Donham's strength and Waller’a t weetness join." 

and that it is not too much to suspect that many of the songs of Jayadeva, 
* Ganda, would sound languid in his ear. Indeed, Dangin is sometimes unfair- 


., Ppoaed to tho Gauda style of composition, though he rightly condemns ita 
Msi fans | one? 2 


to 
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CoMMENTARY. 


a. ‘Of the two’ i.s. of the Vaidarbhi and the Gaudi. 
b. For example: 
AYTAT ayina yga eaaa i 
ARTETA qucaqsafawal fragrga n 
(The sweet female beo, with joyous melody, softly hummed ever 
and anon,—her sensibility expanded by the exuberant nectar of the 
Madhavi creeper blooming in spring.) 
c. But Bhoja says: A sweet and soft style characterised by force 
(ojas) and elegance (káuti), containing compounds of five or six 


E words, the learned designate the Panchali ? 
Text. 
The Látí stylo defined. No, 629. The Lati is â style interme- | 
diate between the Vaidarbhi and the Paw 
ch li. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. For ¢xamp'e:— 
wuwueufa warp afastter- 
xyufaferateftarer eme quis, [ 
fafniri aa 
gfaqaivomargAarzarqaraifa " 


(Yonder rises tl e cause of the expansion of tho lotuses ; the now- 
_ blown Maudíára flower in the extended forest of the Eastern mountala i ; 


— the friend of the separated couplo of ruddy geoso sorrowing in sopar 


tion; dispelliug the gloom and glowing like tho middlo of an ang 
ruman's cheek.) à 


A um rd has said: ‘Tho I! i isa e MM 
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Text. 


No. 630. Sometimes the style &e. 
should be modified or adjusted for the sake 
of appropriateness as to the speaker and the rest. 


The modification of styla. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. ‘The spenker and the rest:' The rest’ refers to the subject- 
V 
mattor and the particular species of poetical composition. * Style 


&c.'—the et cetera includes the use of compound words and the 
harsh or soft letters. 


b. Of these several cases, a modification for appropriateness.as to 
the speaker is exemplified: in @-@ramqreraTat xaníg.* Here thougl 
the subject-matter, the suund of a kettle-drum, does not manifest anger 
or the like, the style &c., are loity, the asunga y Bhimasena being the 
speaker. 

c. For appropriateness as to the subject-matter, as ih the verses 
already cited —Eeere gara Sc. 

d. An adjustment of diction snitabio to the species of Composition ; 
25, in the drama, compound words, for instance, are not used even 
where the sentiment is lofty as inthe Furious Flavour, for they are 
unfavourable to acting, being hard to articulate as well as to under- 


© UTENAT Tea NS 
&rerardy RAATIRA T: | 
BMA A: penafian am 
warahgeare ufaxfaarcát FARANTA Vent Sashára 
"The reader will observe that our author rather hastily thinks that the style 


of these Verses corresponds to tho haughtiness of the speaker rather than to 
tho loftiness of the 


Who is it that 
the resonance of m 


! Mhirlwing forebod 


thought. The followiny is a translation : 
thus beats the kettledrum, the sound whereof is so akiu to 
y own leonine roar ;—which sooms as if it were an ominous 
harbi ing tho destruction of the hundred Kaurnvas and tho 
|. IIO of the wrath of Draupadi; —which, at these violont strokes, imitates 
10 florco Tattle of heavy thunder-clouds clashing against each other, aud is 
Y? again like tho sound emitted by the Mandara mountain whirled in the 
B ning of the Ocean, ag its waters rushed into its hollow caves. 
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stand. Similarly, in the Akhyáyika (§ 568) smooth letters, for 
instance, are not to be profusely introduced even where the Flavour 
is Erotic, and in the Katha (§ 567) they, ought not to be too rough 
even when the Flavour is Furious. Thus other particulars are to 
be understood. 
_ So much for the * Discrimination of Style,’ the ninth chapter of the 
Mirror of Composition. 


[i 
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CHAPTER X. 


The Declaration of Ornaments, 


Ho now declares the Ornaments, the occasion for treating of them 
having arrived, after the discourse on Faults, Excellences and Styles, 
the other accompaniments of Poetry. 


Text. 
No. 361.. Those non-permanent attributes of a word and its sense, 
that add to their beauty and aid the flavour 
or the ke,* are styled Ornaments, being. 
like bracelets and the like, that adorn the human form. 


Ornament defined. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. As bracelets and the like, by promoting the beauty of the 
person, advantage the man, so Alliteration, Simile and other figures, 
which, by adding to the beauty of word and sense, serve to aid the 
flavour or the like, are termed Ornaments. 

b. ‘Non-permanent’—i. e. their (the ornaments') presence is 
not necessary like that of the excelleneies, or the merits of Sweetness, 
Energy, and Perspicuity (see Chapter VIII). 

c. Since of a word and its sense, the word becomes first theob jet 
of apprehension and then the sense, it is proper to speak first of the 
ornaments of word ; and the semblance of Tautology, though an orna- 
mont of word and sense, being by the ancients defined among 
ornaments of word, he declares first. 


Text. 


No. 639, What at first sight appears to be the repetition of a senre, 
is called the Semblance of Tautolog ,f 


Semblance of Tautology. i 
ot tauto'ogy: and this consists in the use of diffe ent 


Words of the same apparent import. 


* ‘Tho like’ gums up all thoso sentiments that excite poetical oe 
though they are not fully developed, from the want of some of ita requisites 
into Favour or Relish properly so called. Seo pp. $9 and 182. 

t Or Paronomasia of Synonyms. 
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COMMENTARY. 
a, This is an example :— 


ATJE aAA NEA: | 
IAAI JAKIRI RARU fara | 
(He who has a serpent for his earring, on whose head is manifest 
the moon with the camphor-white rays, may tho heart-ravishing S/iva 
ever preserve the worlds !) 
Here the compounded words ar-ge for example, seeming 
How it belongs to both at first sight doth to mean a serpent, bear 
word and sense, the appearance of being tautological, but 
afterwards they come to convey a distinct senso, viz., ‘one who 
Wears a serpent for an earring.’ In qrarzara the ornament consists 
in the seeming tautology of an action, for the seeming verb arate 
terminates in being recognized as warata the "p having coalesced 
tn sandhi, or combination, with the sur of Fax. Of the words sers-gieet 
the former only admits of being exchanged for a synonym; oi 
NX: fara: the latter only, and both of wifsezraizi. In the sentence 
wait Ser sacar SU* C(A mountain shines by never bowing),’ 
neither of the seeming words rq and amm: can be oxchanged. 
Thus the figure in question is an ornanient both of word and sense, 
inasmuch as it can partially endure an exchange of words. 


Text. 
Alliteration. No. 633. A similarity of sounds, not- 


, withstanding a difference in tho vowels, is 
what is called Anuprása, or Alliteration, 
COMMENTARY. 
a, A similarity in mere vowels, 
an embellishment, 
b Anuprdse (any t 
cally, a throwing or sot 
favourably to flavour, 


not being striking, is not counted 


pra + ása rom as to throw) means etymologi- 
ting together of words in an excellent manner 


* Wrongly divided in Roera edition—yrfa "Jar a ap: 
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Text. 
Bingle Ailiteration. No. 634 The Chheka, or Single Alli- 
teration, is a similarity occurring ance and 
in more then one way among a collection of consonants, 
COMMENTARY, 

a. Tho Chheka—i. e. the Chhekánuprása. 

J. ‘In more then one way'—i. e. both in the nature of the sound 
and in the order of their succession. The similanty, ior instance, in 
UE YQ with a difference of order is not the subject of this ornament. 

€. This is an example of my revered father’s: — 

WE BHATIA ge GS WS WSXDW | 
"paa au are Caricqay: yaa: n 

(Wafting the perfumes of the Vakula,* intoxicating the bees at 
every step, here blows softly and slowly the purifying breeze from 
the Joly waters of the Kávert). 

There is here the recurrence of two combined consonants in aream 
of two separate in @Q-arfe, and of many, in qaa: yaq: 

d. 'Chheka' means skilful, and as being used by them, this figure ; 
fs called the Chhekánúprása, or the * Alliteration of the skilful? E. 

Text. 

No. 635. Similarity among a number of consononts in one way 
or that occurring more than once (which 
distinguishes it from the above ornament) 
and in more than one way, or the same single consonant recurring 
even once is tu, med V,ittyanuprása, or Harmonious Alliteration. 


Harmonious Alliteration, 


COMMENTARY. 
@ ‘Tn one way'—i. e. in naturo only and not in order too. ‘In gS 
more than one way'—i. e. in order as well as in nature In tlie ex- S 
pression “even cnco by the word * even’ is implied * also more thau —— 
x once if possible,’ 
l b. The following is m example :— 
Sanya gany ANET- 
Mya fa era ra aa qaaege se AT | 
Wea yaa: ae quale WISISNITNW- 
MANYARA] TIT d 
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(Hardly and with difficulty are passed these days by the wander. 
ing lovers, enjoying the fancied bliss of the company of their sweet- 
hearts pbtained but in the £ransient momente of mediative vision— 
these vernal days when the ear is tormonted with the sweet confusiou 
of the warbles of kokilas sporting on the mango sprays, which are 
shaken by bees allured by the scent of the overflowing honey), 

In this example the two (x) and (3) are similar in one way only, 
their order not bein, the same. In the second line oi the stanza tho 
consonants @ and @ recur more than once and in the same. prdor; 
: in the first liue the letter q recurs once and ¥ more than once. 

c. An arrangement of letters ministering to tho heightening of 
) flavour is termed ‘yritti’ (7 e. style adapted to the sentiment) and ths 
: present ornament ts called * Vvittyánupvása! since it consists in an 
A 


" 


excellent disposition of words in conformity with that arrangement. 
Text. ; 
No. 636. When there is a similarity among consonants alone, 83 
being pronounced by the same organ of 
speech, such as the palate, the teeth or the 
like, this is styled S rutyauuprdsa. or Melodious Alliteration. 
COMMENTARY. 


Melodious Alliteration. 


4. For example :— 
EN au qafasi Aafa ERa A: | 
fenaa aiad rper ARTIA N 
(Them who with a look recall to, life the mind-born god who was 
burnt by a look—we glorify the fair-eyed w men the conquerors of 1 
the fierce-eyed divinity Siva). $ : 
Here, in the words Sagim wr and wfaat: the consonants a 
and q being uttered from the same part of the mouth, vizs ‘Me 
palate, are similar, Similarly might it be exemplified of te 
gutturals, dentals, &c, And this is named S rutyanupráse because 


= V being extremely delightful to the eur (s/ruti) of the nmn" 
(o tasto. A 


Tzxr. 
* 097. Tf a consonant, its predicamont unaltered, togethe 
| Alliterution or the foregoing vowel, is repeated at the 

ss of words or lines, it is termed Aut 
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COMMENTARY. 
a. ‘Its predicament unaltered’ —i. e. 
with an anuswára, visarg: 


joined, as the case may be, 
à, vowel or another consonant, 

b. And this figure ig generally to be used at 
or of words. Coming at the end of verses, this 
the following stanza of mine :— 


Hw area fears: ara salsaa fraa: | 
N'ginguewawiqsfa a wa SATE Od 


(Pho hair bears tho appearance of a bunch of the Késa grass :* 
the body, ben? down 


young camel’ 


the end of verses 
is illustrated in 


and hunch-backed, displays the beauty of a 
8 frame: the eyes are facsimiles of a burnt cours; 
yet the heart quits not its exorbitant desires.) 

c. Coming.’ at the end of words, this figure is instanced in we 
woe yaa aera cake. 

(Sweetly smiling, with their hairs erect with joy, &c.) 
Tzxr. 


No. 638. A repetition of sound and sense when there is a diffor- 
Látánuprása, ence in the mere purport, is spoken of as the 
Látánuprása, 


COMMENTARY. 
@ Forexample:— 


Aura wes f Hehe 1 
we afany ian fs a " , 
CWhy hast thou cloged thine eyes, fair lady with eyes like the - i 


miling lotus? Behold thy lovo who surpasses Cupid, by Cupid 3 
brought to subjection.) 


Hero though the meanings of the case-endings of the repeated 
toords aro different, yet the more important ideas of the concrete 


objects, conveyed by their crade portions, are the same, hence there is 


MC a case of the Látánuprása. 

In the exanple—'* His eyes are eyes indeed in whose pre 
enco will be this faix-faced one,” the second ‘eyes’ differs in meaning 
Simply in being designed to imply a possession of such attributes 
a good fortune or the like, This, then, ts also an instance of the 


* Saccharum spontanoum, Wilson, 
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same ornament though assuming here the character of what, in Greek 
Rhetoric, is designated Puoxe, zAóxy. 
c. Or to take another example:— 


ae a afa «fuar weg snerfafaung 
"TD ufa qfar qla eaaa iraa t 
(To him who has not his love by him, the cool-beamed moon 
is a conflagration, and to him who has his love by him a confla- 
gration is the cool-beamed moon.) 
In this example we have a repetition of many words. 
d. This figure is termed Látánuprása from its being generally 
liked by the people of the country Láta.* 


"an oe CHEST: E 


PES 


m. Tzxr. 
2 No. 639. Anuprása (Alliteration) then is fivefold. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. The text is clear, 


: Text. 
No. 640. The repetition, in the same order, of a collection of 
The Yamaka. vowels and consonants, the sense, whore there 18 
one, being different, is styled Yamaka, or Rhyme. 


: COMMENTARY. 

4. In this ornament both the sounds repeated are sometimes 
significant and sometimes meaningless; sometimes one of them has 
& meaning and the other, none: hence is the clause ‘where there 

^ is one’ inserted. in the text. ‘In the same order —this implies that 
such xepetitions as HT A have no connection with the present 


And this figure, consisting of the repetition of a word, & 


A half stanza and a stanza is abundantly divisable, becauso of 


18 ways in which tho repetition of a word &c., may bo 5 
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(He saw before him tho spring, fragrant with an exuberance of 
flowers, under whose influence the Palís4* forest had assumed a 
fresh foliago, the lotus was filled with manifest pollen and the ten- 
der ends of plants were fading). 

Here we have the repetition of words, In TTA Tate as also in 
wxfu acy both the sounds repeated are significant, in wat 
warts the former is meaningless; in qara gam tho latter bears no 
sense. Similarly might the other cases be exemplified, 

d. According to the rule, vis., * and w, qand 4, s and q are 
to be held the same Zetter in the Rhyme or the like," there is no 
violation of this figure in this verse of Kálidisa Wsreat asaina- 
Ww 

Text, 


No, 641. When one construes 2 speech of another in a sense dif- 
Crooked Speech. ferent from what is intended, by a Paronomasia 
or a change of voice, it is termed Vakrokti or the Crooked Speech, 
and is twofold according as i£ is founded on the one or the other, à 


COMMENTARY. 
4. "wofold' as being Paronomastic Crooked Speech and Accen- 
tual Crooked Speech. 
b. For examples of these two kinds in their order :— 


Wwe vr aaraa Ar Pastas 
‘fat ga fave var wfugia Safa gar fe? t 
"arit ur rsru: dem Ger Tt 
rang agaaa: una Ag d 
“Who are you?'—p/aying upon the word @ which means wafer 
also, the addressees reply—! Vorsooth, we are on the ground just E 
now? ‘Nay my question is touching the particularity (vis‘esha of [S 
your caste or country.) * What Says the bird (vi) or the lord of the Uy a 
Serpents (esha) on whom Vishnu is sleeping ?'—* You are pervers: ir 
(vdmé)—* Aha, how fond is cupid, of deluding people—this. 
- Yobbed of all discrimination, mistakes us men for women (vdmd) ^ 
= Hore in the word vís'esha there is a * Paronomasia with divisio 
98 vis egli, divided into vi and s’esha comes to bo connected 
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two meanings of ‘bird’ and ‘serpent.’ In the other insta 
is that ‘ without division” 

“Tn the season noisy with the Kokila’s warbles and delightful with 
the blooming mango plants, her heart grioves not (na dityate) to 
have abandoned her offending lover.” 

Here the negative (ns) used in the sense of denial by one of the 
fair friends of the lady, is by another constructed into an affirmative 
signification through an interrogative change of voice, thus— 
* Grieves not her heart ?—it Dors.’ 


nees thore 


TEXT: - 


No. 642. When a sentence is formed of words which are tho pame, 


Linguistic Same- in a variety of tongues, itis named Bháshásama, 
GEN or Linguistic Sameness, 


Commentary. 
4. For instance this stanza of mine :— ; 
HAMA CHM eet farc R? | 
Reefs fee fais AR y mra 
` (Dost thou, fair friend, take no delight now in the charming anklet 
of gems sounding with deep melody, in the border of the pleasure 
lake, in thy fondled parrot, or in the gentle breeze wafting the per- 
fume of sandal ?) 
This stanza is the samo in the Sanskrit, Prálcrit, S'nurasení, Prá- 
chi, Avanti, Niagara, and Apabhrans‘a, tongues. : 
b. In snch a sentence, however, as *'Sarasam kaina kavvam" 
(Sweet is the poem of the poet), though the word sarasam is tho 
fame in Sanskrit and Prakrit, it is no ornament, for the sameness 


3 = does not pervade the whole sentence and is therefore not striking. 


TExte 


No. 643, When: more tha 
or words coalescing into identity, it is termed 


n one senso is conveyed by distinct 


Paronomasia or Coalesconce (Slesha.) And - 
eightfold according to the coalescence of Lottors, Alfio» - 
bal Buses, Inflected Words, Inflections, Numbers and 


4S d 
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Commentary. 
a. For examples in their order :— 


afagararaqaa fe far fausregfer EZITAT | 
mrana aaia often acasan a 
[When Fate (or the moon) stands in opposition, an abnndance of 


resources becomes fruitless: the Lord of day while falling, could 
not be held up by a thousand rays. | 


Here in vidhau there is a coalescence of the Lerrens ¢ and u of tne 


words. vidhi (fate) and vidhu (moon), these letters being changed 
into au in the locative. 


b.  facurwfowrgur afara wie | 
wrest eb wd va qurfa: n 
(The beams of the moon, the breeze of the Southern quarter—all 
shed ambrosia to those who are seated in the lap of their beloved.) 
We have here the coalescence of the Awip and ka Arrtxzs* in su- 
dhákirah (ambrosia-shedding), kirah as plural being formed by ths 
addition of the former to the verbal root kri, and, as singular, by that 
of ihe latter. Besides, there is also here a coalescence of NUMBERS 


from tho singnlar and plural numbers assuming the same form in 
sarvat and sudhakirah, 


o Raving wer aan: ware i 
WI SU UAT Az BI ATCTTTCT 1 
(Those charmingly bright and tremulons eyes of the slender. 
bodied lady that shine like blue lotuses, and those breasts with the 


bright and tremulous necklace—may they ever be a source of delight d 
to thee !) 


Here we hav 


€ a coalescence of the neuter and feminine genders in 
the epithet lasat- 


tarala-hárint which, as neuter dual, applies to vika- 
N-nelra-nilábje (eyes shining like blue lotuses) ; and, as feminine’ 
gular, to etanadiayt (couple of breasts). There is also a coales- 
nce of numbers in the said word and duttim, which latter in the 
Parasmai-pada? is the dual imperative of dá (to give), and, in the’ 
Atmane-pada” the singular imperative of the sume verb. 2 


* 
Both of these form participal adjectives. 1 
Sarvo (Plural) and sarvah (singular) coaleaco into sarva beforo cua, s9- 
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d. qà w3fu waite aie aa a owunfa | 
rares ferarat Prarary egrets 4 

(This prince will carry all scriptures in his heart and expound 
them to the wise, will give strength to his friends and destroy tho 
power of his foes.) 

Here we have a coalescence of the rases vah (to cut) and vach 
(to tell or expound) in vakshyati, and of krit (to cut) and kri (to do) 
in sdmarthyakrit (creator, or destroyer of strength.) 


e. WVemrhecqni yia Sa | 
maaataq vata quara epu 
Y 


(Our houses, O king, are now Literally alike—mine filled with the 
distressful cries of children, ¿Aine with vessels of massive gold: mine 
with the whole family lying on ihe ground, thine with unnumbered 
attendants decorated ; mine with holes filled with heaps of dust, 
thine thronged with majestic elephants.) 

Here there is a coal 


mere bases, for when the compounds are analysed in relation to either 

Of the two meanings, the inflections and composition (samdsa) in each 

compound are, in the cuse of one sense, different from those in the case 

of the other : that is to say, not only do different bases coalesce into idm- 

tity but different case-endings and different varieties of Con position." 
f And so— 


Maraaya gaffa: | 
NES azamat arreri a£ uu i 

[Her eyes are like lotuses full grown in water, agitatod by greedy 
Swarms of bees; or (as the same words import) they are like E. 
eyes of wild deer, ovorwholmed with a multitude of arrows shot by 

_ the eager hunters.) 

Here, although thore is a coalescence in the words Zubdha (greedy 
or hunter) and s/ilimukha (bee or arrow), thero is admitted the coales- 
cence of Bases only, because of tho sameness of the inflections in 
either of the conlescont, words. Otherwiso, 7, e. if we do not rir 
a coalesence of bases in such cases as this, wo should have to hold a 
coalescence of inflectad words in every caso. 


* 
For instance, tho Bahuvrihi and Tatpneusha ti prithukírtagwarapátram 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. j 
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g VS Te wy ub RAT | 
SPURS Capra ahs TATATA N 

[O Hara (S'iva) thou art my all, and busy art thou in liberating 
all creatures from this miserable mundane existence; and thou mani- 
festest thyself in a corporeal form, the very presence of virtue and 
beneficence.*] 

Here in the case of one sense, * Hara’ is an addréss of S'íva and 
the inflection is nominal; in the other case it is formed from the root 
Āri (to plunder) by a verbal inflection. So there is here a coalescence 
efiNFLEOTIONS ; similarly in bhava &e. And this sort, though in- 
cluded under the coalescence of arvixes, is separately mentioned from 
its peculiar sirikingness, arising from the cireumstance of its belong- 
ing to inflected forms of nouns and verbs which cannot be obtained 
by the addition of other affixes than those that take the name of in- 


flection. 
A, AUS YNA AH VATS FaTAMTRTS | 
NX asuti d fa*HDWHUC GA qw d 
(O thou Light-bestowing Ümá, foster in me that fondness for the 
acquirement of knowledge, wished for ever by the gods, and destroy 


that mental delusion that, on every occasion, creeps through many 
an object.) É 


As Maháráshtrl ihis is turned into Sanskrit thus :— 
We Sy wi wai Aranan IU Wl 
WAY WIG sr ANRT À ee I 


at Le 


(Give me, O consort of S'iva, a love of virtue and destroy our fond- 
ness, for the world that is born of ignorance. Thou art my refuge, 
© goddess! May my mental darkness bo at once removed !) 


Here there is a coalescence of the ¿wo distinct tongues, Sanskrit 
and Maháráshtrí, 


© * For mon aro thus enabled to purify themselvoe py contemplating thee, 
BL {one spiritual nature art beyond human conception. The follow- 
amiable advico of a demon to his son is the other import of the stanza !— 
Plundor thou the whole property of all, let murder be thy chief business, 
i ntYolance from thy presenco and carry on a trado of perpetual 
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Text. 
No. 644. This (Paronomasia), again, is threefold viz, (1) that 
The three sorts ‘With division,’ (2) ‘ without division’ and (8) 
of Paronomasia. consisting of both these sorts combined, 
COMMENTARY. 
a. These three divisions are to bo recognized, according to pro- 
priety, under the said eight varieties. Or we may exemplify ths first 


. two sorts in the following stanza :— 

à We anama wfefsresrat yore 

x WIEWWSUEWICRSRT DEN WISTCU | 

A wars: NARRET c fa wel wp wor 
4 WARS QARAR HARCA GATY: d 


- (May the Lord of Uma ever preserve thee |— Ho who destroyed 
P. the demon Andhaka and the deity of love, who of old made a wea- 
pon of Visluu's body, who wears huge serpents for his necklace and 
bracelets, who bore on his head Gangá descending from the heavens, 
whose head tlie deities declare ornamented with the moon and whose 
adorable name they celebrate as * Hara.’)* 

Here there is a ‘ coalescence with division’ in yena dhwastamanobha- 
vena (which, in the case of the other senso, is to be differently divi- 
ded thus—yena dhwastam anah abhavena) ; and one‘ without division’ 
in Andhaka-kshaya-karah. The third variety consisting of those 
‘with division’ and ‘ without division’—for these may be combined 
in the samo instance—ig not separately exemplified, for fear of swell- 
ing the work. : 
b. Were some sny—'' the only case of the Paronomasia of words i 
the ‘Paronomasia with division’ wherein two words that are distinct, — 
as being pronounced by distinct efforts through a difference of accent 
in the shape of the acutd or the like, coalesce in analogy to the lao 
and wood. Whilst that ‘without division’ is no other than a Paro- - 
nomasia of Sense. In this the meanings coalesce, or are bound - 

gether, analogously to a couple of fruits supported by the samo 
j for the word, tn relation to both the sonses, is one and tho 
eing pronounced by ono and tho same olfor from t 
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identity of the accent. And our opinion that these two kinds, with 
and withdut division, are Paronomasie respectively of word and sensa 
is reasonable indeed, for an ornament is the ornament of what it iy 
set or founded on: the ornamented and the ornament being recog- 
nized, as in every day life, as the place and what is placed." 
c. This others do not admit. For here, in the province of poetical 
criticism, the division of Suggestion, Subordinate Snggestion (see 
Chap. IV), Faults Excellences and Ornaments as belonging toa 
word or sense is regulated by their conformity with the word or 
sense in their presence and absence, or, i other words, by the 
circumstance of their appearing and disappearing with the word or 
sense. Nor is the word Andhake, for instance, in Andhaka-kshaya- 
karah* identical in conveying the two meanings of the demon so called 
and the Yádava family, for it is a maxim that a word differs from a 
difference of senso, Besides, since in the case of a ‘ Parenomasia 
without division? it is tho word that is suggested by the poet's genius 
asthe principal means of producing a striking effeet, itis no other 
than an ornament of word. And this strikingness is wanting in a 
Composition of two dissimilar words, and it is the strikingness that is 
reckoned as an embellishment. Ii the figure in question be held an or- 
nament, of sense because of its having an eye to the sense, then even 
Such ornaments as Alliteration and the like would have to be 
ranked ab ornaments of sense, for they too, as being intended for e 
the heightening of the flavour, look to the sense. Tf you count it an 
9rnement of senso, from the word's being pronounced by one and the 
Sno effort, then in such a case as * pratikulatamupagate hi vidhaw 
(seo § 643 a) You would be forced to admit an ornament of senso : 
Rotwithstanding the difference of words. Hence both the cases of 


Pay, ae : Us 5 
s omasin, with and without division, must be classed as ornaments 
9! word 


d Whore, however, the Paronomasia is not destroyed even by 
M 9xclang, 


is * of words, there it isa casé of Paronomasia of sense ; 
posee 


ES M m j 
Fiom a slight cause they riso and from a slight cause they fall : 


v exactly similu: aro the conditions of tho wicked aud the 
s Teutiy of a balance,” 


* See Hu furoguius gapaplesri Collection. 
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e. It is the opinion of some that since this figure (Paronomasia) 
cannot have.a subject distinct from that of other ornanfents, and 
since the ornaments co-existing with it, meutioned às they are by the 
sage afterwards, frustrate or nullify it, it is to be recognized as the 
means of the perception of those ornaments. Zhe poini is thus 
discussed by them: In such an ornament as. the Modal Metaphor 
(see § 708) or Indirect Description (see § 706), the second senso not 
being intended to be expressed buz to be suggested, there is not even a 
shadow of Paronomasia. Even in such a Paronomastic Metaphor as 
that in the expression Vidvanmdnasa-haiisa (Thou swan of that 
Mánasa lake—the mind of the learned) though the word mdnasa bears 
4 the meanings both of mind and the lake so named, the Paronomasia is 
hs nullified by the Metaphor, for the sense of the lake being what the 
^ word ménasa ultimately terminates in is the principal signification: 


and in Paronomasia both the meanings have an equal prominence. 
In such a Semblance of Contradiction as that in “ Sannihita-bálán- 
dhakárá bhisvanmirtik” (She of the radiant form accompanied with 
the darkness of the hair; or, she of the solar form accompanied with 
now-born darkness) ihere is no Paronomasia, for the incongruous 
sense which is just perceived is not fully developed. So in the 
Semblance of Tautology (§ 632). Now the above ornaments being 
dismissed as not properly co-existent with Paronomasia, we arrive at 
certain others which do co-exist with it. For example: The figure 
Equal Pairing* (see § 695) does exist in ** Yena dhavastamanobhavena” 
&c. (8 644. a) and “ Niténdm,” &e. (§ 643; f), as with the same 
facts (viz. * preserving thee’ and ‘resembling the eyes, respectively) 
are associated two distinct representations both connected with tho 


subject matter in the one case, and both unconnected with the subject" 
matter in the other, 


i earuerafavanty a afa aw 
m Afa adani gafa era | 
l amt gafeaqfa Atrum 
AY asi fa fara THUG: y i 
and tomo other renderings of nameg of Indian" figures of apoceh 
; tod from Mr. Griffith's paper on “ the Figures of Indian Poetical 
x illustrated in the Bhatti Kavya” appended to his “Bpecimons 
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t The God of the flowery shafts and the master with a little mind 
are equally troublesome. The one, while he himself has made 
a person the object of desire, goes not fo him to Speak in behalf of the 
party inflamed by him, nay torments him with hundreds of arrows, 
perhaps in envy of his body—Aimself having none, nor stops hare, 
but distracts him and untimely wrests his life. The other, while his 
will can command all wealth, is never disposed to say ‘give,’ and 
gives only pain on a hundred importunities, and undera mental 
delusion or groundless suspicion violently deprives men of their 
lives,” 

Here we have the ornament called liiuminator (see § 696), since 
two persons, ono (Káma) not connected with the subject-matter, the 
other (a littlo-minded master) connected with it, are associated with 
attributes. verbally the same. In such an example as “ Sakalakalam 
purametajjátam samprati sudhaiis'u-vimbam? (The city with its tumul- 
tuons noise,—or as the same words import—full in all its digits, 
has now become the lunar orb) there exists the ornament of Simile. 
Now as Paronomasia cannot possibly exist apart from one of these 
Figures and as these may exist apart from Paronomasia, and since the 
latter co-existing as it does with some of these Jigures, is felt to have 
2 stronger strikingness, such cases properly go under tho designation 
of Paronomasia, otherwise the designation would be altogether abol- 
ished. 

J. To this we say: It is not true that Paronomasia has not a 
Province distinct from that of other ornaments. For in “ Yena 
dhvasta” do, (§ 044 a.) it nas à distinct subject, the figure of Equal 
Pairing ($ 695) in which nora the senses are not, as a rule, intended 
to be expressed, having no place in it. Now, for the sake of including 
the Equal Pairing in the present example, it it be determined that of 
the two deities represented, Madhava and Umádhava, only one is 
intended to be actually mentioned, the other would needs have to 
Me held as hinted at, and thus tt would no longer be a case of Paronoma- 
siat Moreover in the Equal Pairing a single attribgte ouly is 
Apprehendoq as connected with more than one subject, whilst here 
Whore than one subject is apprehonded as associated with distinct 


* An equat Prominoneo of the two meanings being its condition, 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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attributes. Nor in such a case as “Sakala fe." (8 e) is the Paro. 
nomasia the source of the apprehension of the simile, for on this sup. 
position, the Complete Simile (8 648) would be without a subject. Should 
you say there is such a subject of the Complete Simile as ‘this face is 
charming like the lotus, I would reply—no, for if in ‘Sakala a. there 
is no real simile because there is a Paronomasia of words, what fault hag 
the Paronomasia of sense committed insuch an ex pression as ‘charming’® 
so as not to preclude, in this ease too, a recognition of the simile. Tho 


truth is that a verbal resemblance as well as one-of quality or action may 
be the basis of a simile according to the direction of Rudrata: ‘The 
Simile and the Conjunction (see § 739) are botl. clearly ornaments of 
sense but they may also be founded on a mere verbal resemblance,’ 

g. ‘But then,’ our opponent might further object, ‘a sameness 
of quality or action alone is the proper basis of a simile, the resem- 
blance in such a case being real; whilst a verbal sameness is not a 
reasonable support for the ornament, the resemblaco here being unreal. 
Consequently the sameness of quality or ation alone, not a verbal 
resemblance as in “ Sakala dic." is the proper subject of the Com- 
plete Simile, the Paronomasia of sense being set aside from such 
cases and virtually from all cases, seeing that otherwise there would 
be no room for the Qomplete Simile, 

h. I would again reply: No; forthe unqualified definition of a 
Bimilitule that it is a community of attribute or cireumstance is not 
exclusive of verbal sameness, And if in a case of verbal sameness 
the community, not being real, does not produce a Simile, then how 
in euch an éxpression ag “ Vidvaumánasa" (§ e.), does the attribu- 
tion of the nature of a lake to the mind (figured as a place) Sounded 
merely on the verbal identity of ** mánasa"* (mind). and * múnasa” 
(the lake Mánasa), bocome the occasion for the metaphor in the shape 
of aseribing the nature of a swan to the king? Moreover if the 
simile is to be admitted only in the case of a real resemblance, then 
why do you too Tecognize a Frustrated Simile in such a case as 


E E "P 
Tho reader musi note n nice distinction here, before he cau understand | 
Mp The charmingnens of tho faco and that of tho lotus are not — 
EL d Le identified, by a Paronomasia of sete 

^, m Vio comparison of pho two objects. 
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Sakala dc. (§ )? Further it is the Paronomasia that sustains the 
similitude, not that the similitude sustains the Paronomasia, for the 
similitude is impossible prior to the Paronomastic composition. So 
it is proper that the ornament recognized or marked out in such 
cases be the simile, which is the prineipal,—according to the maxim } 
that designations are made after what is chief, 

i ‘But,’ ü might be further objected, “in the province of the 
ornaments of word there is not admitted the Commixture (see $ 757) 
of figures as principal and sub-ordinate, how then is it here main- 
tained in respect of the Paronomasia and Simile?" I would reply— 
no, that non-admíssion respects only such figures as the Alliteration: 
or tho like, where a reference to tho sense is wanting. Similarly is 
it to be understood of such ornaments as the Illuxuinator (§ 696) and 
the like, when founded upon a verbal similitude, that it is these that 
aro the principal, the Paronomasia being subservient thereto. 

J. To anticipate an error : 


SUF RUTI: yarfwarar SETS: | 
faqafa urang: Sean R RATE a 
(“ The well-winged, sweet-voiced swans (haŭsa), under the in- 


flnence of the season, are now descending upon the plains, ornament- 


ing the quarters, and uttering loud cries of joy." Or “The sons of 
Dhá rtaváshtra, of agre 


eable discourse and of proudly valiant under- 
takings, who are assisted by noble partisans, who have won all the 


WMarters of the earth, now by fate’s command fall dead upon the 
Bround,") t J 


Here the words « dhártaráshtráh c. being restricted to the siguk- 
fieation of ‘swan’ &e. by the deseription of the autumn which is 
in haud, tho sense of < Duryodhana’ &e. is a suggestion of matter, 
riginating in the power of the words (see chap. VI, § 257). And - 
here since the second representation resulting from the present com- 
* Position is meant only to be hinted as the subject-matter of the drame od: 
hi Comparison is not intended, and so there is neither the suggestion — — 
a Puronomasia, Thus our present subject is all cle 


Trxt. A à E 
5. When the Jetters, under a particular disposition, iw 


^ 
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s The Fancy Ornament. — tho shape of the lotus &o., it is termed the 
r Fancy Ornament (Chitra). 


Iriká* and others. 

b. The letters, though striking through that particular disposition 
of them in writing, being tropically identified with the, vocal letters 
striking by means of that particular succession in which they come in 

a contact with the ether of the ear, it is reckoned an ornament of word. 


€. Among its many varieties, the composition of the lotus is 
instanced in this couplet of mine :— 


: COMMENTARY., i 
: a. By the ‘ &c. are implied a sword, s drum, a wheel, the Gomis 

b: 

à 


SICRTSSWST "QTAGUSTT SIUCSTHSTRT l 
& - 
MI -UCCIEIEH WI HDI ag AT CUT di 


(May that lovely lady be mjne, who equals Káma's mother— 

Lakshmi, in beauty, who in fair radiance, excels his consort—I care 
not for Fortune, no I never care for that goddess, who takes her 
dwelling with the vilest rogues.) 
Um This Composition of an octopetalous lotus has its letters, or 
3 rather syllables, in tho primary quarters coalescent by exit and en- 
tranco, but not so in the secondary quarters, the syllable of the 
pericarp, which ts repeated eight times, being of course coalescent.t 
Bimilarly may the composition of the sword do. bo inferred. 


* According to tho Sarascatt-kanfhdPharana (anothor Rhetorical work) the 
| mndulating flow of a cows urine is what is meant here, 
t ‘This requires explanation, Firat draw a lotus of eight petals pointing 
| respectively to tho eight quarters, Begin with reading and writing the 
| Sylable qr (má) in tho sead-vessel, go out into the eastorn petal with 
next two syllables Tar (ru-má), then ontor, ub ita point, tho south-oasterm — 
l, with tho next two syllables gq (su-sha), then como back to at (md) in 


l, muko your exit by tho southorn potal, with qra (chd-ry) — 
 #nmo way, with ray (ru-chd), to ay (md), and go on reading 
ch pota but repenting them invorsoly in the four primary 
Cntranoe into the secd-vesyel through tho same p^ 
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Tzxr. 
No. 646. The Enigma (Praheliká), which, being opposed to 
flavour, is no ornament in poetry, being use- 
less and ugly as a hump on the human body, 
is not dwelt upon here. It consists merely in a turn of words, in 


the shape of the want and addition of a syllable, &c. 


Enigma. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. The expression *in the shape of the want and addition of a 
syllable’ implies three varieties of the enigma, viz. (1) with a 
syllable wanting, (2) with a syllable added, and (8) with a syllable 
wanting and a syllable added. For example :— 


qafa Surfer wre dia geass | 
fa wtrg Hoare uus feqifgar a 

(The kokils warble on the mango tree, the lotus blooms in the 
water: what may the fawn-eyed lady do, oppressed as she is by 
love ?*) 

Here ‘ séle' being said for * rasále, the” syllable ‘ra’ is wanting; 
‘yaw’ is added in * yauvane! which is read instead of ‘vane, ¢ ma’ is 
omitted and * va’ added in vadanena used in plage of * madanena.’ 

b. By the *&e (in the text) is meant the concealment of a P 
verb, a case or the like, Ot these the concealment of a verb, as :— 


qenata Saya SNE: | 
Aa [3 
Wu pg ecas sarmatu F | 


(In the midst of the assembly of the Pandavas, came Duryodhana : 
to him land and gold’ and all ommaments,) 

Here the verb ‘aduh (they gave) is concealed in * duryodhanak’ 
Which is to be analysed into ‘aduh yak adhanah ;’ the enigma being 
erplained— Any pauper that entered the assembly of the Pándavas, they 
uve hin land &o. So in the other varieties. E 

* Now the occasion having arrived for treating of the ornaments - 
H oi Sense, and those that are founded on similitudo, as being tho N 


(9 
Rendered according to the riddle it would read thus: “The kokila war 
© Sál treo, the lotus blooms in youth: what may the fawn-oyed 3 
eased 48 5ho is by the feco,” 
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principal, having to be defined first, he begins with stating the or- 
nament of Simile, which, even of these, forms the essence. 


Text. 
No. 647. A resemblance between two things, exrressep by a 
Simile. SINGLE sentence, and unaccompanied with 


a contrast or difference, is termed Simile. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. In the Metaphor (rápaba—8 669) and the like the resemblance 
is suggested ; in the Dissimilitude or Contrast (S 700) the difference 
too is expressed; in the Reciprocal Simile (see § 607) there aro 
employed two sentences; and in the Comparison Absolute (§ 668) 
there is only one object compared, i. e, compared to itself. Thus wo 
see the difference of the present Ornament. 


5 eT re |a VS uL ee -d 


Text. 


No. 648. That is Complete, in which the common attribute, the 
Siinile Complete. 


words implying comparison, the object com- 
pared and that compared to, are all expressed, 


COMMENTARY, 

4. ‘That’ —i, e. the Simile. The ‘common attribute, i e, the 
qnality or action of to objects which occasions their similitude, such 
as eharnineness or the like.—* Words implying comparison’ such as 
‘iva’ (as) or the like" The.object compared, i. e; «aco, for instance. 
* The object compared to’—for example, the moon, 


Tex. 
No. 649. That again is Direct (s'rau£i) in which the comparison 1s 
cct, and Indirect Si, expressed by such words as yathá, “iva, 
tv (ull answering to the English es) ot 
affix val’ as equivalent to “iva ; "Indirect (árthi) when such 
s“ Lula! (equal) *samána?. (like) &v., are employed, or the ullix 
the sense of ‘equal, s 


CoxxENTARY., 


jt thá, ‘iva, ‘vd,’ &c., or the English far 
t like) r wt 70 
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makes a Simile direct. So in the employment of “vat, when affixed 
locatively or possossively in the sense oi ‘iva’ (as) according to Péni- 
ni's rulo “ Tatra tasyeva (V., 1, 116)." 

The terms ‘like’ £c., on the other hand, rest with the object com- 
pared, as in ' The face is liko the lotus;' or with the object to which 
the comparison is made, as in ‘The lotus is the like of the face; or 
with both, as in ‘The lotus and the face are alike :’ so it is through 
our looking after their implied sense that these words come to express 
a comparison and consequently their use makes a- Simile indirect, or 
virtual (ér/hí)* So in the case of the employment of ‘vat’ in the 
sense of ‘like’ according to the rule “ Tena tulya’ &c., (Panini 
V, 1, 115). 


Text. 
No. 649.4. The two kinds are possible in a nominal affix (taddhita), 
in a compound, and in a sentence or phrase. 
a. ‘The two hinds’—i. e. the Direct and the Indirect. 
à. For example: ? 
Srorssireveq ue: garara AN | i 
WU ngafa ae a HCPA ATs A 
(The fragrange of ¿hy mouth is as-the-odour-of-the lotus, thy breasts 
are plump as-jara, and thy countenance, O girl, gladdens the heart 
as the autumnal moon.) 


Hore, * amlloruha-vat! * kumbhéviva,’ and t e'aradinduryathá! are 
respective instances of the three varieties of the direct Simile. 


BUT gnage quer sfauus: THe | 
qaar mai cet Tra I AIA TUTE: OH 


; * The particles ‘ive’ &c., implying, as they do, nothing else but rexomnlanca 
in the abstract, dircotly express a comparison, Whilo the words ‘Hikes 
“eqnal,’ &c, boing concrete terms do not directly convey tho abstract noti 
Pesemblance, but through calling up the idea of something resembling, W 
has to be apprehended in identity with what thoy, are put in appositio 
(viz. any one of the objects compared together or both), before the com 
Can be perceived. “ 1 

- T This number is, by mistake, repeated in Dr, Réer's edi 
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(Sweet like-ambrosia is her under-lip, soft “like-the-tonder-leat 
is her hand, and her eyes are tremulous like those of the frightened 
deer.) 

Here the Indirect Simile, in its three kinds, is respectively ex- 
emplified in ‘ sudhd-vat,’ ‘ pallava-tulyah’ and ‘ chakita-mpigalochand- 
bhyáni sadris't." 


Text, 


Three-fold subdivision of No. 650. Thus the complete Simile is 
Direct and Indirest Simile. sixfold, 


COMMENTARY. 
a. The text is clear. 


: Tex, 
No. 651. It is Elliptical when one, two, or three of the four 
Simile Elliptical and its beginning with the ‘common attribute’ (ses 
two divisions into Direct § 648) are omitted, and this also. like the 
gaa lndiroot. . former (the Complete Simile) is Direct or 
Indirect. 
Commentary. 


4. ‘ This’—the Elliptical—He states its varieties. 
l Text, t 
No. 652. This, in the omission of the attribute, is like the com- 
plete, save ihat the Direct is not possible in a nominal affix. 
CUMMENTARY. 
a, ‘This’—the Elliptical Simile—, ‘in the omission of the attri- — 


_ bute'—i, e. of the common quality or action, ‘is like the complete, - 


that is to say, it is sixfold in the aforesaid manner, but the Direct not 
g possible in a nominal affix, it is, in fact, fivofold. 


= & For example: 


yefercten wife: wis ea: fad | 
TW: «NT Saree faraqaa weg I 


ve, i$ as the moon, thy hand is equal to the tendoi 


1 
1 
Í 
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Text. 


No. 658. This again may be five-fold, being possible in the two 


Simile Elliptical, omitting the sorts of ¿ke afie * Lyc]? 


respectively ap- 
common attribute, is five fold. y ap 


plied in the sense of position and object, 
in the affix ‘kyan,’* and in the adverbial afis * namu? added in an 
active or passive sense. 


COMMENTARY. 


a, ‘The Elliptical Simile, in the omission of the common attri- 
bute’—these words are to be supplied in the presgnt text from the 
foregoing one. 

b. The kyach, kyan, and namul are named yin, náyi, and nam in 
the technicality of the Kalápa grammar. 

€. For examples-in their order :— ` 


gevgQafe vus, gaafe «i 
VIX WH, TT VET TAWA TM | 
te Aaa gaga- 
Faaa wia Texte Padus ü 

[In tho battle-field thou actest as if thou wert in thy Zenana, and 
thou treatest the people of thy city as if they were thy sons; For- 
tune behaves as a wife towards thee, and looked upon by thy 
beloved ladies as. the Nectar-beamed moon, thou walkest upon the 
earth, O monarch, like the Royal God (Indra) himself.] 

Hore the points of resemblance are omitted, viz, the circumstance 
Of being a place for pleasant sports, in the phrase ‘ antahpuriyasi,’ and E 
(the king’s) being full of loving-kindness. Similarly in the other 
“Pressions of comparison. 

And in these varieties, because of the absence of the words yatha 
So, Ani tulya &c., we have not to consider such „specialities as that 
being of the Direct sort or the like, 

T instance those as cases of the omission of the afis ‘vat ? 
praire of Comparison, This is not right, for the affizes kyan &e., 
(d 4 eing added in the senso of vat imply comparison. Nor should 
E "id that the afices kyan &c., cannot well imply comparison 


ELE. > : 
nh hoso two affixes nro for forming verbs from nouus, to imply comparison. 


Words thus formed answer to such expressions in Muglish as t outlisidon 
“hectoring’ go, CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. , 
= : 


Ph 


7” 


aA arr. ee 


Nor 
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because, as being affixes, they are not independently expressivo, and 
such words of comparison as ‘iva’ &c., aro not employed in those cases, 
For the same might be said of the affi ‘ kalpap’ and others which are 
allowed to be expressive of comparison. Nor well it avail to argue that 
the ‘kalpap’ &c., as being equivalent to ‘iva’ &c., are expressive of 
comparison and that the ‘ kyan’ &e, are only suggestive of it, for it 
is not certain that even ‘iva’ &e., are expressive. Or granting that 
the ‘ kalpap’ &c., are expressive, thoro ean bo no difference between 
the affixes of the *-vat class and those of the ‘kyan’ class, according 
to either of the two opinions touching affixes, viz. (1) ‘The inflected 
word in its integrity is expressive” and (2) ‘The ba and the afix 
have each its own signification, As to the assertion of some that 
the affixes of the class of ‘vat’ are directed by Pdmint to be employed 
in the sense of ^iva' and the like, whilst ‘kyan’ &c. are, in the 
meaning of * behaviour'—this too is wrong, for - -kyan' &c., do not 
simply imply behaviour, but similar behaviour. So the Elliptical 
is thus tenfold, when the attribute is omitted. 


Text, 


3 i ission 
Similo Elliptical, twofold, No. 651. It is twofold, in the omisst 


whon tho comparison is of the object compared to,—being possiblo 


itted, 
ere in a phrase and a compound. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. For example : 


"-Naught exists equal to her faco in charmingnoss, or like-to-het- 
eyes.” 


Here, objects answering to the face and eyes being hinted at, bul, 


atf. course, as inferior to them i in charmingness, we have ‘an instance f 
th di compared to being omitted. 


. And in this very stanza, on our rending ‘mubhaie yathedam 
of ‘mukhena sadrisum? and ‘drigiva’ instoad of ' maya 
should have the direct sort: this though, the two di 
pony variety being subdivisiule into the dirotan 
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| issi 
| Tė is two-fold, when tho a 655. In the omission of the word 
likoness is not distinctly or afi expressive of comparison, it is two- 
expressed. fold, being possible in a compound or the 
* kwip affix.” Š 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For examples in their order :— . 
! *t He acts the ass (gardabhati), loudly and hoarsely screaming be- 


fore the great." 

Here ‘ kwip’ expressive of comparison is omitted in t gardabhati.’ 
Tt should not, however, be supposed that the object of comparison too 
is omitted here, inasmuch as it is indicated by the expression ^ 


t screaming.’ 
* The face of the fawn-eyed one is moon-snchanting.” 
Text, : i 
ke 


: No. 656, It is twofold, in the omission 

It is two-fold whon tho $ 2t 
common attribute nnd tho of the common attribute and the object 
perepexteon are omitted. compared to,—being possible ina compound 


and a phraso, 


COMMENTARY. 
«. We shall have examples of these two varieties by our reading 
“in the world’ in place of * in charmingness’ in the sentence beginning 
‘Naught exists’ (see $054. a). 
Text. 
i Sdi "m 
It is two-fold, when the No. 657. In the omission of the attrt 


ri : NCC. 
i pane and the werd of bute and the word of comparison, Hi is — 
"^ b twofold, according as it occurs in the ‘ k 


= “iz, or a compound. x ya 


_ * Tho differenco botweon this and tho afix ‘kyan’ (8 653), whi 
iloq to an object of comparison in tho nominative caso, lies inthe 
of the former leaving no sign of itsolf in tho vor > 
3 as gardabhati ‘ho assos? This still moro- oe 
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COMMENTARY. 


a. For example:— Her lotus-face shines like tho moon (vidha- 
vati). Here in ‘ vidhavati’ there is the grammatical rejection of the 
‘kwip’ affix signifying comparison and of the point of resemblance, viz. 
‘charmingness.’ But some, recognizing a distinct division of the 
Elliptical Simile arising from the omission of an affix, instance the 
present example as an illustration of the same, ‘Lotus-face’ is an 
example of the present variety residing in a compound, 


Text, 


z ae 

UE when the ob- No. 658 In the omission of what 
ject of comparison is omit- is compared, it is single, occurring in the 
Ee ‘kyach’ afix. 


Hi 
i 


COMMENTARY. 

a. For example :— 

** With eyes flashing at the sight of the foeman’s valour, and with 
his rod-like hand bristling with the sword, he behaves (sahasráyudhi- 
yati) in the battlefield as if he wielded a thousand weapons," 

Here the object compared, viz. ‘himself? is omitted, for the 
expression *sahasráyudhíyati is to bo interpreted ‘behaves HIMSELF 
like one with a thousand arms.’ For tho reasons already stated 
(8653 e) there is no omission here of the term of comparison. Here 
some say, the word ‘sahasrdyudhiyat’ being derived from sahasrdyudha, 
or one associated with a thousand arms, and interpreted ‘he acts like 
such a one,’ we haye here the omission of the object compared, not 
in the shape of ‘himself,’ but of the particular action of the hero 
which is not literally mentioned, but simply figured by tho expression 
í ‘suhasrdyudhtyati.’ This view of the case cannot endure.a discussion, 
Pince the employment of ‘kyach’ with the nominal base signifying an 
s jns is opposed to the rule of Panini. 


Oe. eee ae 


Tex, 


iting tho attri- No. 659, We have another sort in the 
Bp compur- omission of the attribute and tho object 
r compared, 
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COMMENTARY. 

a. For example :— 

“As thy fame is diffused, all the seas act the ocean of milk 
(kshirodiyanti).” = 

Here the nominal verb * kehirodtyanti’ being explained * they behave 
themselves like the milky ocean, we have the omission of *them- 
selves? the thing compared, and of * whiteness’ the common attribute. 

Tzxr. 

Sie omitting three of No. 660. "When three of the four essen- 
tho ingredients of com- tials of comparison (8648) are omitted, it 
boston. (the Elliptical) is possible in a compound. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. As—“ The stag-eyed one shines,” Here the compound -‘ stag- 
eyed’ being explained—* She whose eyes are tremulous like those of 
a stag,’ there is an omission of the word expressive of comparison, 
the common attribute, and the object compared to, 


Text. 
Thus Simile is of 27 kinds, __ No. 661. Thus the divisions of the 
Simile amount to twenty-seven. 


COMMENTARY. 
9. Tho sixfold Complete and the twenty-one sorts of the Ellip- 


tical, combined, make up twenty-seven kinds of the Simile. 
b. 


Among theso divisions of the Simile, he now explains a pecu- 
liavity 


of those in which the common attribute is not omitted. 


Text. 
No. 662. The common attribute, or point of resemblance, is 
sometimes (generically) one and the same 
in both the objects: of comparison, and 
sometimes distinct. When the points of 
Tesemblance are distinct, they correspond to each other as the type 
nd the antity pe, or they may be merely verbally different. 


Bimile of the T 
s Antitype, ype and 


COMMENTARY. : 
ae Among these cases, that where the point of resemblance is the 
1^ has already been illustrated in the stanza beginuing with 


“Swee 


t like ambrosia is her underlip ($649 6).” 
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TET 


b. "The case of the Type and the Antitype is instanced in the 
following stanza of the Haghu vahs'a :— 
4t He covered the earth with their (the Persians’) bearded heads, 
severed by the lance, as with honey-combs teeming with bees,” 
Here the epithet * bearded’ is represented by ‘teeming with ‘boca, 
analogously to the ornament of Exemplification (Drishtants $698). 
c. When the difference lies merely in words, wo have the follow- 


pev 


ing example :— 
“The slender-bodied lady, as her eyes expanded upon me like a - 


full-blown blue lotus, told me the whole of the secret purpose that 
E lay in her heart." 
Here the ‘expansion’ and the * full-blowing! though identical, are 
- expressed by a difference of words, as is the case in the Typical 
x Comparison (Prativastüpamá—8$ 697). 


Text. 
f MNT No. 663. Partial Simile (e&ades'a-ttpar- | 
Partial Simile, ' ED E : 
E tini upamá) is when the resemblance ui 
expressed and implied. 
COMMENTARY. 


~ a. As— 
“Lake-beauties, at every step, shine with blue lotuses as with eyes 
with water-lilies as with faces, and with Brahmany ducks as with 
breasts.” 1 
- Here the resemblance of the eyes &c., to the blue lotus &e, 9 
expressed, and that of lake-benuties, or beautiful lakes, to fair women 
is implied. 


Text. " 
No. 664. If an object of comparison is turned, further and to 
ig termet 


ther, into what is compared to, it 
the Girdle of Similes. 


Girdle of Similes, 


, Commentary, 

As in the following description of Autumn :— Nm. 

wan, in its whito lustro, rosombles the moon; lovely Won” 

A charming gait, resemble the swan; the waters 3 

ful touch, resemblo lovely women; and tho heavens 
i , 


* 
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Tzxr. 


No. 665. The Garland, or String of 
Similes is, when we have several compari- 


String of Similes, 
sons of the same object. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. For example :— : 

“Asa lake with the lotus 4s pleasant ; as night is delightful with 
the moon; as a iair woman, ornamented with youth, is charming ; 
so Fortune attended with Virtue ravishes the heart.” 

b. We sometimes find both the objects of comparison connected 
with the subject-matter as in the sueceeding stanza : 

* Qn the arrival of Autumn, the swan shines bright like the Moon, 
the waters are as clear as the heavens, and the stars glitter pure like 
the water-lilies."" i 

e “Princely treasures, by princes presented, shine in the house ; 
of this monarch, as (those) born of the Celestial Tree, in Indra's 
palace,” 

Here we have a case of the Simile of Intimation (akshepopand), 
since by the‘ treasures, which are the object of comparison, are 
intimated the treasures compared to,—through the expression ‘as 
(those) born of the Celestial Tree.’ In this very example, since the 
Senso of ‘in the house’ is repeated by ‘in (Indra’s) palace,’ we have 
also the Simile of Repetition. These and such others have not 


been regularly defined here, for a thousand such varieties anight be 
made ont. 


- ` 


N Text, 
No. 006. When the same object is in the predicament of what — — i 


En hat 
Comparison is compared and who is compared to, f t 
EE is to say when a thing ts compared to itself, 


it is Comparison Absolute. 


COMMENTARY. 


E TM comparison, as we gather from the context, is to be ea 
oY a singlo sentence, : 
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like the lotus, the waters shone like themselves, and row resembling 
none but herseli, beamed forth the unslumbering Moon.” 
Here the self-comparison of the lotus, &c., is figuratively intended 


E to intimate that they have not their like. ‘The province of this 
ornament is distinct irom the Látánuprása (§ 633), since, in this, we 
È may, without repeating the word expressive of tha object of self-compari- 


son, preserve the figure in the above stanza by the, words—' vájivamiva 

páthojam,' &e. (the lotus is like the water-born), The employment, 

E however, of the same word is better, as being suitable for letting one 
readily understand. the identity of the object. As has been said: 

‘In the Comparison Absolute, a sameness of terms used from its 

expediency, is only accidental, whilst in the Latdnuprdsa it is essen- 


ae 


tially necessary.’ 


Text. 
No. 667. This when alternated between 
two things is held Reciprocal Comparison.* 


Reciprocal Comparison. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. ‘This’ i. e. ‘the predicament of what is compared and what 
is compared to, —supplied from the foregoing teat. 

b. This interchange of comparisons must of course be expressed by 
a couple of sentences, 

c, This is an example :— 

“Ever, O king, shines thy intellect like thy fortune and thy 
fortune like thy intellect, thy beauty like thy frame and thy frame 
like thy beauty, thy firmness like tbe carth thou rulest, and this 
. again like thy fir mess Tlsel/." 
= Here what is purported is that there is nothing ELsg equal to the 
erity, &c., of the king, 


Text. 
A recollection of an obj Wt, arising from the percep- 
tion of something iy Nike to it, is termed Re- 
Toiniscence. 


& E ithe MOON of the point ¢ 
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COMMENTARY. 
| @ ABI-— 
| * Sceing this lotus beautiful with the sporting wagtail, I recollect 
that fair face of her with the tremulous eyes." 

D. This is not the ornament in the stanza beginning ‘O how 
well I recollect that ever-smiling face of the lotus-eyed one’ (§ 190 a.), 
the recollection, here, being raised without the cognizance of resem- 


blance. 
| c. Rághavánanda, the great minister, however, would have the 
| figure of Reminiscence, even where the recollection arises irom dissi- — 


milarity or contrast, Here follows his own example of the same :— 
* Whenever Sits, tender like the s‘irisha fawer, on the mountains 
experienced hundreds of hardships; Rima shedding tears, called to 


mid the unnumbered felicities she enjoyed at home.” B 

Trxt. Sn 

No. 669. The Metaphor consists in the superimposition of a = 

' fancied character npon an object uneonceal- Baar 
Metaphor, ce 


ed or uncovered by negation. 

COMMENTARY. 

‘a. By the qualification ‘fancied, the present ornament is distin- 
guished irom the figure of Commutation (see § 679). This point we 
will discuss when we come to speak of that ornament. —'* Unconceal- 
ed,” this is for distinguishing it irom the ornament of Concealment 
(ste § G83 and 634). 


Text. 
No. 670. This is threefold, according: 
as it is Consequential, Eutire, or Deficient. 


lts three varieties. 


COMMENTARY. 
9. ‘This’ i. e. the Metaphor. y 
b. Of these divisions: 
Text. 


— No. 671. "The Consequential is when a superimpositic n 
EN BronMegyoutial Meta- mined by a7 NE o. 
St 
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COMMEN. Ry. 

a. . Oi these the Single Consequential resting npon a Parono- 
masia, as :— 

«“ Blessing to thy arm, great monarch Nrisinha, mighty controller 
of the world-——arm that, in war, is the Monster of Darkness (Rahu*) 
to that full moon—the entire assemblage of princes hostile to thee 
(Raja-wandala).” 

Here the superimposition, viz. that of the nature of the lunar orb 
upon the assemblage of princes, by the paronomastie expression rdja- 
mandala,t is the occasion of ascribing the character of Ráhu to the 
arm of the king. 

b. The Serial Consequential resting upon a Paronomasia, a8 :— 

“ Unique thou art, O king, upon the earth—the Lord of day 
in causing the expansion of the lotus (with which by means of the 
punt is identified ‘the acquirement of fortune’)—the God of wind in 
constantly stirring (i. being the resort of the good)—the thunder- 
bolt of Indra in cleaving the mountains (the hostile princes).” 

Here the acquirement of fortune is intended to be understood ia — - 
identity with the blooming of the loins, the attendance of the good i 
- with perpetual stirring, the princes with the mountains, Thus this | 
3 Series of fancied superimpositions or attributions of characters are | 

: the occasion of tlie ascribing of the nature of the sun &c., to the 


king. 

€. The Single Consequential not resting upon a Paronomasia ; as i= 

** May the four cloud-dark hands of Hari, rough by the stroke of 
the string of his horny bow, preserve you,—hands that are the pil- 
Jars to the Dome of the Triple World.” 

Here the attribution of the character of a dome to the triple 
world is the occasion of agcribing the nature of » pillar to the a 
hands of Vishnu. 

d, The Serial; as :— ` 
“That white uinbrella of the royal Deity of Love, or the ornamental 


* Tho demon of the ascending node that, by endeavouring to devour tho 
gun and moon, caurea their eclipse s= 


; (jan. meang both a king and the moon, 
Vudmoduyu' being sepsrablo both into padma-udaya and padmd-udeyt 
ning ‘lotus’ and padmd, fortuna Yo for the othor puns. 


Satya Vrat S 


Y 4 


hastri Collection. 
ITA 
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mark of sandal in fair Firmament's forehead, or the white lotus of 
the Celestial lake,—the orb of the Moon—shines bright like a large 
lump of camphor.” 

Here the ascribing of royalty, &e., to Cupid &c., is the occasion of 
superimposing tho character or nature of an umbrella &c., upon the 


lunar orb. 

e. With respect to these four examples of the Consequential Meta- 
phor, it is the opinion of some (—the reverse of mine—) that the 
speaking of the arm of the king, &c., under the character of Ráhu, &c., 
is the occasion of investing the assembladge of princes, &c., with the 
nature of the lunar orb, &c. 4 


Text. 
No. 672. If a principal object is metaphorically figured or 
Tho Entire Metaphor and —Tepresented, together with those subordi- 
its two divisions. nate, it is Entire Metaphor (see § 670), 
and either (1) dwells in all of the objects, or (2) resides in a part. 
COMMENTARY. 
a Of these two sorts :— 
Text. 
The Entire Metaphor com- No. 673. The First is held to be when 
ete all the constitient metaphors* are expressed. 


COMMENTARY. 

7. ‘The First'—i, o. what dwells in all of the objects. For 
example : — 
i ae benign dark cloud—Krishua disappeared, having thus 
T TM e nectarine water of his words upon the deities—the corn 

Erie by the drought of Rávana's destructive tyranny.” 
.. Here the nature of a cloud being attributed to Krishna, his words 
~~? "Ie represented under the metaphor of nectarine water, &o. 
E Text 

i s in uiro Metaphor, re- No. 674, Tt (seo § 072) is said to- 
x 3 side in a part? when any is understoo 
COMMENTARY. e 
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What clusters of bees—eyes of people— would not drink of 
that blooming face of her, richly filled with beanty’s honey ?" 

Here the attribution of the nature of honey &e. to beauty &o. is 
expressed, and that of the nature of a lotus to the face is implied, 
The present is no case of the Partial Simile: (seo 8 663), as tlie 
attribute of bloomingness chiefly, or literally, resides in a lotus: the 
nature of which is superimposed upon the face, whilst to the latter it 
belongs only metaphorically. 


Text. 
T 1 TET princiDpal oh NS 
Deficient Metaphor its two- No. 675. If a principal object (sce 
fold division into Serial and S 675) is atone figured, it is Deficient 
Single. 


Metaphor, which too is twofold, being (1) 
Serial, or (2) Single. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. Of these two species, the Deficient Metaphor Serial is instanced 
thus :— 
“She of the lotus eyes is the very skill of tho Divine Maker in 
creating, the Moon-shine to the world’s eyes, the pleasure-house ol 


“the incorporeal one (Kama) !? 


b. Sirele, as :— 

* When a servant commits offence, the master's kicking him is but 
proper, so it is not for that I grieve, my fair lady, but that thy tender 
foot is pricked by the points of those thorns—tho hard shoots of my 
hairs that stand erect at the thrilling touch, this is my sore distress.” 

"l'ex. 

Thus Metaphor is eight No. 676. Thus of the Metaphor there 
on are eight kinds— 

COMMENTARY. ; 

a, Conclude the text bythe wordix— spoken of by the ancients. 

b. Sometimes the Consequontial Metaphor (§ 671) too dwells m 
a part ; 03 ;— 


“That Guard (sauvidalla) of Warth—the sword of that Indra of 
men, triumphs in war,” 

Here the implied attribution of the nature of a queen to tho earth 
is the occasion of ascribing the nature of a guard to the sword. A» 


: h ; ig to 
instance of this sort occurring serially also like the former sorts 18 $ 
be seurclied'out by the reader for himself, 

CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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Text. 
No, 677. We sometimes see even in 


iro Metaphor found- D. : 3 
Dune Mop" the Entire Metaphor that the images 


ed- sometimes on Parono- 
masia. are founded upon a Paronomasia. 


COMMENTARY. 


a, Oi the new sorts thus obtained I shall exemplify ‘that dwelling 
in a part’ ($ 074) resting on a Paronomasia, by the following stanza of 
mine :— 

“Lo! the Nectar-beamed moon having laid his hands (or rays— 
kara) on the breast of the Eastern Mountain from which the vesture 
of thick darkness has fallen off, kisses the face (mukha) of Inüra's 
Quarter with sparkling lily-eyes.” 

b. ‘That dwelling in all the objects’ (8 673) would be exemplified ` 
by reading in this very stanza ‘ chuchwnbe haridabala-mukhamindu- 
náyakena! instead of * vichumbati, &c.' or by our adding in the English 
the words ‘ the lover! and * that lady’ before ‘ the Nectar-beamed Moon, 
and * Indra's. Quarter’ respectively. 

c. The present is not a case of the Paronomastic Consequential 
(§ 671), ior in that figure e. g. * BAubhridávalidambhol?? (the thunder- 
bolt to the mountains—the princes) without speaking of the princes 
under the punning figure of mountains, the representation of the 
Monarch in question under the character of the thunder-bolt would 
be, from the absence of resemblance, altogether absurd. * How then 
Would you admit the Consequential in sach an expression as Padmo- 
dayadinádhis'a, When a comparison between the king and the sun 
15 possible, founded upon dhe common attribute of glory ?—-Say not 
(NM Nue of the king to the sun as arising from glory 
he oM = but not intended in do exauiple, padmodaya (or 
MR p ic Monti. of ye acquiroment of fortune and the 

: 9 lotus,) being what is meant as the common attributo. 

No: Whilst here in the example under the text, the propor- 
Similarity of the mountain, for instance, to the female breast, 
iness and height, 3 cing clearly evident, it is no caso of the : 
Mastic Consequenstial, em 
amos the Motaphor is found w. UND. 

neo | 
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e. Sometimes it is used WITHOUT AN APPOSITION ; as, ' The Creator 


formed here a line of bees under (the shape of) the oye-brow (bliej. 


lataya).” 
J. Sometimes, UNDER A NEGATION OF THE ATTRIBUTE FIGURED ; 
as :— 


“They who inspired with foolish hopes, have served the princes 
| of this Iron Age—the sandy desert for the water of goodness, the 
l ačrial wall for the ornamental pictures of noble deeds, the fourteenth 
night of tho dark fortnight forthe moon-shine of merit, the very 
elegance of the dog's tail in respect of rectitude, —for these hard but 
vain toilers, how much ability would there bo required to serve the 


1 ; : A E d , 
? God of the trident (Siva) who is to be obtained by faith alone?” 
x g. The stanza is mine.—A mong the metaphors exemplified under 
E the foregoing texts, though some are founded upon a Paronomasia of 


words, they are counted as ornaments oi sense, as being species of the 
Metaphor. Thus is it to be understood with respect to ornaments 
to be spoken of. 


Text, 
T 18 : + in which the 
Metaphor Extraordinary. No. 678. A. Metaphor in w 
excellence rises to an excessive or extra- 


ordinary degree is termed even so. 


COMMENTARY, 

a. ‘Even so,’ i. e. ia named Motaphor of Extraordinary Excellence. 
For example, the Jollowing stanza of mino, ; 

“This face is the moon herseli without tho spot; the under-lip 
is a vimba fruit ripened in a long time, tho receptacle of nectar, 
these eyes are lotuses blooming day and night with a superior beauty i ^ 
und the body is a sea of charms exceedingly delightful to one whe — 
= immerses himsolf into it.” AG 

To the excellence is extraordinary from the circumstances of 


ng devoid of spot, &c, 


Texr. 
— Whe n what is superimposed is jdentifiod with the | 


pposi. Ject of superimposition and serves the i 
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COMMENTARY. 
a. This figure ts termed Commutation, 2s the object superimposed 
is commuted into the nature of the subject of superimposition.—For 
example :— 
« Of asmile she made a present to me who had arrived trom a 
we of the breast was the 


distance, and an embrace w ith the p 
wager laid by her in gaming." 

In other, or ordinary, cases, a present and a wager are in the shape 
of clothes, ornaments or the like, whilst in the present case of enter- 
taining a lover and gawing with him, they take the shapes of a smile 
and an embrace. Here in the first hali of the stanza the figure is 
used without an apposition, and in the second with an apposition. 

b. In the Metaphor, as for instance in the sentence ‘I see the 
moon-face, the superimposed moon serves only to embellish the er- 
pression, but has no subserviency to the ac! cf seeing which is in 
question, Whilst here in Commu 


tion, the present, for instance, 
is identical with the subject of superimposition, viz. the lady's smile, 


and is subservient to her, showing regard to her lover which forms 
tie theme of ths first half. Honce it is that in the Metaphor what 
18 superimposed is to be construed as merely characterizing, or distin- 
guishing the subject, and in the ! 
with it, 
^. Tn the stanza beginning with * When a servant commits 
M (8675 2.) the ornament is Metaphor not Commutation, as the 
ee the foot, done by the thorn, is not in question, for such 
uld never be intended towards the consummation of a pro- 
m" Object or effect. 3 
eino too, uis the Metaphor, is found with the ex- 
* Wien Un co NEU degree {see §678) ; as :— 
aya) the horbb luminous at night, shooting 


their rays į s 
OMEN D ae the interior of cavern-houses, become (or act as) 
e" d aps, unf , EL 

of they E rs nfed by oil, to the foresters enjoying the company 
Here the lam 
val of dark 


present figure, as being identical 


ps in the shape of the herbs are subservient to the ia 
hess, which removal is. favourable to enjoyment, and 
‘matter in hand, Because of their being unfed by. 


V8 an excel : 
ellence heightened to an extraordina ry degree. 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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^ Text. 
No. 680. When an object under description is poctically Suspected 
to be something else it is 
: Doubt; its three varioties. Te ib throat 5 : s called n Doubt, 
‘ t is threefold, as being (1) Pure, or (2) 
* Containing a certainty, or (3) Ending in a certainty. 


COMMENTARY. 

a. Itis Pure when it terminates in doubt; as :— 

“Ts thisa new Sprout, that from an exuberance of juice has 
burst forth from the tree of youthfulness, or is this a Wave of the 
Sea of charms overflowing its banks, or is this the Chastising Rod 
of the Deity of love, eager to expound his doctrines to men agitated 
by fancy.’ 

b. The sort ‘ containing a certainty’ results when there is a doubt 
at the beginning and another at the end, but certainty in the middle ; 
as :— : 

* (Tg this the God of day ?—he rises in a chariot with seven 
horses, Is this Fire? Certainly, it does not traverse in all directions 
at once. Is this Yama himself ? He, again, rides on a bufalo, —thus 
do thy foemen entertain doubts, seeing thee, O monarch, in battle.” 

Hero in the middle there is the certuinty of its not being the sun 
&c., that are exerting their destructive pour. Were there the certain- 
ty of the royal hero, there would not arise a second or third suspicion. 

c. When there is a doubt at the beginning but a certainty at the 
end, it is the sort called ‘ending in a certainty.’ For example:— ~ 

“ ‘Is this a lotus shining nigh in the Jake ?—or the face of 8 

youthful lady ?’—thus did somebody, after doubting for a moment, 

attain certainty, by means of thoso gestures of loving indifferenco — 
unknown to the companions of the crane (i. e, lotuses which ar 
produced in a lake, the border of which is frequented by the bird.) ^ 
=~ d Tf such a doubt be not raised by a poetical fancy, as in tho 

question ‘Is it a post or a man? it does not produce the ornament 
à question. É 
. “To whose mind does not the doubt suggest itself—‘ does " 
or does it not "—with respect to that waist of thine, lady 


is the Hyperbole (atisayvkti), the prope 
t being a suspecting of an object of com 
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TEXT. 


No. 681. The Mistaker is the thinking, from resemblance, of an 

object to be what it is not—suggested by 

Tho Mistaker. poetical faney. 
COMMENTARY. 

a. For example :— ; 

“Tho simple cowherd, under an illusion of milk, places his jars be- 
neath the cows ; fair ones put the blue lotus to their ear, for ornament, 
mistaking it for tho white water-lily ; the mountain girl plucks the 
jujube fruitfancying it to bo a custard apple: who is there in whose 
mind the profuse beams of the moon do not cause a delusion ?” 

b. An illusion caused by the nature of things is not the subject 
of the present ornament, such as the illusion of silver in the mother- 
o'-pearl, nor an illusion not arising from resemblance, as in the follow- 
ing example : — 

“Tn a choice between her association and separation, her separation 
1s to be preferred to her association. In union there is but sho alone, 
but in separation the triple world is full of her." 


Tzxr. 


No. 682. The description of one, under a variety of characters, 


ya preseniation ; ita two rising (1) from a difference of perceivers 
or (2) froma difference of peculiarities, is 
termed Representation, 
, COMMENTARY. 

* For examples in their order :— 


as E Deity was apprehended as their beloved by the cowherdesses, 
oh ated " old, as their lord by the gods, as Narayana (the 
oul) by tho devotees, as th: 

tised abstract, devotion," piu a E 
Sd the taste &o, of the 
A dvo Sccasions of the manifol 

sociated with the several 
ce of 
deration 


Cowherdesses and others aro the respec- 
d representation of tho same Deity as 


attributes, As they have said: * The 
ae p the samo object, determined, as it is, by a 
any of its particnlar attributes, diff ing 
th i es, diffurs according to 
O° PUTPOSC Or be Mbit of ke tide election. 
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b. In the present example, the state or nature of being beloved 
&c., ascribed to the Deity (Krishna), being real, and the percoivers 
being different, the ornament is not that of the Garland of Metaphors 
(§ 675 a), nor the Mistaker (§ 681), nor a Hyperbole consisting in 
making a distinction where there is none (§ O04 e). In the last 
ornament, as in the example ‘‘ Strange indeed is the beauty of her 
body" (§ 694 e), the objects of description viz., beauty, &e., aro 
fa:sely represented as distinct, but here the state of being beloved &o., 
are not falsely ascribed to the Deity by the cowherdesses &c., inasmuch a 
as the character of being beloved, for instance, did belong to him at 
the time. 
€. Some say that this figure invariably derives its strikingness 
from another ornament, and that in the said example there is a 
Hyperbole, inasmuch as Krishna, though really one and the saine is 
represented as distinct, with respect to the several beholders, wider the 
character of one beloved or the like, which is intended to be exclu- 
sive of those of a child &e. But notwithstanding the presence of this 
ornament (Lyperbole), the peculiar strikingness resulting in a 
distinction of perception, from a difference of the perceivers, con- 
stitutes the distinct figure named Representation. 
d. The passage in the description of the country called S’ri- 
y kantha—** Tt was fancied tobe an adamantino frume by those that had 
gone to i! for refugo, the ethoreal void by the chdtakas &o.,'is an instance 
g the present ornament, distinct from Hype£bole, it being here a650- 
T. fuod with the figure of Metaphor. Strictly, however, in the clause 
beginning with ‘Ethereal void' they would have tho ornament Mistaker 
not Metaphor, for the superimposition of a character, only wlien 
Er rin of its distinction aS what Hee 
upon the i tan the Metaphor or the like, founded, a8 1 1% 
ndication (see § 18). As the venerable Vachas- 


KEN in n gloss on tho commentary of the S'áríraka Mímáüsi, ^. 
ay wor implying somethi 1 is used to 
signify or describe ing to be compared to 18 


something else (i. e, the object of comparison) with 
to some implied een on ^ mutations 
M When, in such an omployment of a word, the speaker — 
Fy a H ht apprehension, i, 0, the understanding of resem — 
Np. Saweibecst post Golemiioon quality, and i8 


É 


— 
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preceded by & conception of the distinction of the two o 


p ^E Oe : bjecta. 
Now here in the description of the countrv S'rikantha, "d im 
ingen ip ; f i Y $ 
position upon i£ of the nature of the ethereal void on the part oí 


the ideas 18 occasioned by mistaze. In t ne e é 
l 1 Q Stak sace urther 
ji ed b n the same pas ge, fi 


id grove by the ascetics, a placa of amours by the 


we have an instance of the association of the figure oi 
e ation (8 G79 T 
Commutation (§ 679). 


courtezans,” 


2 


e, “In thy deep solemnity /gémbkirya) thon art the ocean, in 
v oravify a m in’—in snc 1 Ses . 

thy gravity a mountain"—in such an example as this, the distinction 
of the onsects viz. the qualities of solemnity &c., is the occasion of 
the manifold representation of the same man, the former sor resting 


upon @ SUBJECTIVE C 


istinction, the distinction of the cognising persona 
not of attributes cognised. , 

f. ‘He is grave (or Brihaspati—guru) in speech, broad (prithu) 
of breast and white (or Arjuna) in fame"—this is a case of this sort, 
distinct from the Metaphor, Hyperbole founded upon a Paronomasia 
being the ornament connected here. 


Text. 


No. 683. The denial of the real nature of a thing end the ascrip- 
tion of an alien, or imaginary, character, 
constitute the figure of Concealment. 


Concealment. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. This is twofold, the superimposition, or the attribution of a fan- 
times preceded by the denial of the real nae 


cied character, being some : b 
eceded by the superimposition. 


ture, and sometimes the denial being pr 
For examples of the two sorts in their order :— “oy 
« This is not the sphere of ether but the ocean; these are not 


GB ie Royal 
stars but fragments of fresh foam ; this is not the moon, but the Roy 


A 1 Foe 
Serpent (S'esha) coiled ; and that is nota black spot but the 


of Mura (Vishnu) reclining." UP Y ONDA 
“Lo! "s orb E the cool-rayed luminary, shining like a ban: 


i ing the smoke, 
foam, kisses the crest of the Western Mountain, bearing 


: re of love 
under tho disguise of tho manifest black spot, of the fi 


kindled during the night.” 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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b. This stanza is mine.—Similarly a negation of the roal character 
is to be understood under such a form as the following :— 

‘ The ocean shines in the shape of the heavens, and the stars aro 
the foam thereof.” 


Text. 
No. 684. li having somehow given expression to some secret 
Another variety of Con- object, one should construe his words differ- 
cealment. ently, either by a Paronomasia or other- 
wise, it too is Concealment. 


Commentary. 

a. By a Paronomasia, as :— 

i «In the season of clouds it is really impossible to remain with- 
out a husband (or without falling—apatitayd).’ '* * Art thou troubled, 
fickle woman ?’—‘ No, no, dear friend, the way is slippery.’ ” 

Here the woman, having at first said ‘without a husband’ in the 


expression apatitayd, construes it otherwise than was her real meaning 
into ‘ without falling.’ 


b. Without a Paronomasia ; as :— 

“c What creeper is this here before me that clings not close to the 
tree, with its body agitated by the wind?’ ‘Dost thou, fair friend, 
call to mind thy festive dalliance with thy lover? ‘No, no, I just 
described a feature of the rainy season.’ " 

c. In the Crooked Speech (§ 641), a different construction is given 
to another’s speech, and here to one's own; go it is distinct too from 
that ornament, It is distinct too from tho Dissembler (sec $749), for 
the secrecy is first expressed by the person who afterwards conceals it. 


Text, 
No. 685. Certainty, again, is the establishing of tho roal, hav- 
3 ing denied the foreign, or fancied, charac- 
COMMENTARY. 
E ‘Certainty’ ig the name of the present ornament.—Tho foreign, 
f, e. what is superimposed.—For examplo, my own couplat : 


“Tt is a face, not the lake-born Slower (red lotus), these are eyes, 


not blue lotuses ; rove not, honey-maker, fruj i 

? P d , tlessl d 

Mite (eo yoA Log" , Honey: uitlessly here by the side 
CCo. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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`h, Or, for example :— 
'* Tt is a garland of lotus.stalks on my breast not the Chief of 
| serpents ; it is a string of blue lotus-leaves round my neck not, 
that sheen of poison; it is not ashes but the cooling dust of sandal 
that besmears my body, separated as I am from my love. Strike me 
not, Bodiless Deity (Káma) mistaking me for S'iva thy foe—where- 
fore rushest thou at me with anger ?” 

4 c. ‘This is not * Doubt ending in certainty’ (§ 680 c) since in that 
figure, the suspicion and the certainty successively reside inthe same 
subject. Here the suspicion belongs to the black bee; for instance, 
and tho certainty to the lover, Nay the black bee has no suspicion, 
inasmuch as the bee’s approaching so near would be possible, only 
when its cognition has not more than one alternative, that is, when i£ 
does not waver between tco thoughts, but is single-minded and certain. 
* Well then let it be the Mistaker (§ 681) Granting that the bee &c., 
was under a mistake, it is felt by the man of taste that it is not the mis- 


take that causes surprise In the present examples, but the peculiar man- 
ner in which the lover &c. express themselves. Besides even if it be 
not really meant that the bee or the like did fly towards the face of the 
fair woman or was under any mistake, such a sort of speech would be 
quite possible, simply as a compliment to one beloved &e. Nor is 
the figure in our present examples a. metaphor implied, inasmuch as 
the face /or instance, is not coguised under the character of a lotus, that 
character being expressly denist. Nor is it Concealment G ED the > 
real nature of the thing under description not being denied. "Thus, 
in reality, this ornament is distinet from those spoken of by he 
ancients. This figure does not belong to such a speech as Beir 
a mother-o’-pearl not silver” addressed to somebody bending Me as 
1 pearl oyster under the notion of its being silver, such speech beng 
wanting in strikingness, the essence of an embellishment. 


Text. 
No. 686. ‘The Poetical Fanoy is the imagining of an object ane 
tho character of another. As being 3 * 
pr meia pressed or Understood, this is first A 
» twofold. The Expressed is when t Y 
o other, when they are not usod. 


particle ‘ iva’ (as) &c. are employed, th a Quality, an Action, of, & 


Since in each of these sorts, a Genus, 
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Substance may be fancied, the figure becomes eightfold. In each 
of these eight sorts again, the fancy being (1) Positive or (2) Nega- 
tive, and the occasion of the fancy being in the shape of (3) a Quality 
or (4) au Action, they become thirty-two fold. 
f 


COMMENTARY. 


a. Of these, the Expressed Poetical Fancy is partially exomplified 
as follows :— , 
* The thigh of the fawn-eyed one with the skirt of her raiment 
fluttering upon it, shines as if it were Cupid's triumphal column of 
gold, bearing his banner." 
As the term ‘triumphal column’ denotes many objects, or is a generic 
appellation, we have here the Poeticat Fancy of a Genus. 
b. “Knowledge attended with sober silence, or with an abstinence 
from pedantic speech, power accompanied with forgiveness, and libera- 
lity associated with the reverse of vaunting—his virtues, occasion- 
ing, as they did, other virtues, were, as it were, generative.” | 
Here we have a Quality, viz. generativeness, funeied. | 
c. “The sound of thy march, O Sultan,* bathes, as if were, in | 
Ganga's water,—guiliy of causing the abortion oi thy foemen’s | 
wives." : 
Here we have an Action— bathes.’ 
ké d. “The face of the deer-eyed one shines as if it were another full 
me moon” 
. The word * moon,’ signifying, as it does, an individnal, is denotativo - 
of asubstance or a concrete object. So hére we have tho Poetical 
Fancy of 4 Substance. i 
e. These examples are when the Fancy is Positive (seo Toxt). 
Ve have the following exatuple when it is Negative :— 
** Alas, the cheeks of this lady, so fair, have attained to this thinness, 
as if not seeing cach other.” 
‘not seeing’ we have tho negation of an action, So in 


ás being in the shape of a quality or an action — 
n' The sound of thy march dc.’ whoro- 
is tho occasion of the Fancy, or in * Ala: 


j 
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the cheeks of this lady, &c.' where the occasion is an. action, viz., 
attaining to thinness. So in other cases, 

g. The Implied Poetical Fancy, as :— 

“ The breasts of the slender-bodied lady show not their faces (or 
nipples, which are of a dark colour and therefore as it were concealed) 
from shame that they gave no room (so plump and eo close they are) 
to the excellent (or stringed—guni*) pearl necklace." 

Here we have Poetical Fancy implied, from the absence of “as 
or the like in connection with ‘shame,’ thus.‘as.if from shame, &e.’ 
Similarly in other cases. 

À. ‘But then,’ somebody might object, ‘on the occasion of discus- 
sing Suggestion, you declared the eapability of all the Figures being 
suggested, why again do you assert particularly here of Poetical 
Fancy that it may be implied.» I answer,—in such a case’ of Sug- 
gested Poutical Fancy as the following :— 

t © fortunate youth, she, not obtaining & place in thy heart filled 
with a thousand fair women, emaciates, day by day, her frame, 
making that her only business.” The sentence is logically complete 
even apart from the Fancy} ; whilst here in the present ezample the 
sentence is complete as to its sense only under a Fancy, that is, when 
if from the shame,’ inasmuch as the 


‘as if is understood, thus ‘as 
Thus the Suggested, and the: 


breasts could not be really ashamed. 
Implied Poetical Fancy are distinet. 


i Among these kinds of Poetical Fancy, he mentions some pecu- Fi 
liarities among the sixteen sorts of the Expressed Poetical Fancy :. 
TzxT. 
the ex- 


i ith 
ho Expressed sorts again are wi ; 
mun D f that of Substance (§ 686), each 


ption O 
Sub-divisions of Express- copian ning to (1)-a Nature, (2) 


ed Poetical Fanoy. threefold, as pertai 
an Effect, and (8) a Cause. . 
GommMENTARY. 
a. ‘Of theso’ 7. e. among the said ai 
ixtecn 
and Implied Poetical Fancy. Of tho sixtee 
ity. 

* Quna:means both à atring anil n good — soom in tho heart of tho 

+ Which is, that the lady grows thin as 1 
youth, ? 


of tho Expressed, 
of the Expressed. 
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Poetical Fancy, the twelve belonging to the three sudjects—Cenua, 
Quality, Action (§ 686), being each threefold as respecting a Nature, 
a Fruit, or a Purpose, and a Cause, we have thirty-six sub-divisions, 
These, combined with the four kinds pertaining to a Substance, which 
ean be fancied only in itself,* make up forty sub-divisions. 

b. Of these the Poetical Fancy of a Nature; e. g. those of the 
nature of a genus and a quality are respectively instanced in ‘—as if 
it were Cupid’s trinmphal column’? (S 686 a) and *—as it were gener- 
ative’ (§ 686 b) in the foregoing examples. 

c. The Poetical Fancy of a Fruit, or Purpose, as :— 

“ The swift-going arrow shot by Rima, having pierced tho heart 
of Ravana, entered the earth as if to tell the agreeable tidings to 
the Serpents dwelling in the infernal regions.” 

Here by the expression ‘to tell,’ a fruit, in the shape of an action, 
has been figured, of the arrow’s entering the earth, 

d. The Poetical Fancy of a Cause, a8: 

“This is the spot where, searching for thee, I saw ananklet fallen 
on the ground, holding deep silence, as if from the sorrow of sopér 
ation from thy lotus-foot ” 

Here the quality, or attributo, of sorrow is fancied as a cause. 


Text. 


No. 688. Of these, the sorts portaining to a Nature are again 


Farther sub-divisions of twofold, according as the Occasion of the 
the above. fancy is mentioned or not mentioned. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. Among these forty sorts, the sixteen pertaining to a naturo aro 
sub-divided into thirty-two, according to the mentioning or not mon- 
tioning of the occasion of the Fancy, So there are altogethor fifty- 
six gorts of Expressed Poctical Fancy. Of theso we havo the sort 
MENTIONING the occasion, in the foregoing example * —bathos as it 
were’ ($ 686 c.) where the occasion. the Fancy—the being guilty 
is mentioned. When it is Nor MENTIONED wo havo tho example us 


* For, says the scholiast, a substance or rather a 


, n object donotod by a proper 
mame, docs not give riso to iao, i i 
* Pini 1 pu Poctical surpriso, if fouciod us the fruit or causo of 
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if it wors another moon’ (§ 686 d.) where the excess of the peculiar 
beauty or the like is not mentioned. 

b. In the Fancy of a Cause or of a Fruit, the Occasion must, as a 
matter of course, be mentioned.* For if the Occasion, viz., ‘holding 
silence,’ of the fancy— as if from the sorrow of separation, and ‘ enter- 
ing the earth’ of ‘as if to tell, &c.,' be not mentioned, the sentences 
would bo unconnected or absurd. 


¢. He states the peculiarities of the sixteen sorts of the Implied. 


Text. 

Sub-divisions of Implied No. 689. The divisions of the Implied 
Poetical Fancy, Poetical Fancy may each pertain to a fruit 
Or & cause. 

COMMENTARY. 


a. Às,inthe preceding examplo “The vreasts of the slender- 
bodied lady" &c, ($ 686 g.) we have a cause fancied in ‘as if from 
shame,’ 

à. In this (Implied Poctical Fancy) too it is impossible that the 
occasion should not be mentioned, since if ¿he particle ‘as’ &c. imply- 
iny a fancy be not, employed and the occasion not mentioned, it would 
be impossible for the reader to recognize the Fancy. E 

c. Nor is the fancy of Nature (ù. e. irrespective Nature § 687) pos: 
sible in the present variety. For in the fancy ofa nature which consists 
in the identification of another concrete object wilh the subject of de- 
scription, if ‘as’ &c. be not used and an epithet be added to the character 
fancied, we should call it a Hyperbole; as“ This king is another 
Indra, And if no epithet be added, we should have 5 Wes as 
‘The king is Indra.’ So the Implied Poetical Faney is thus thirty- 
two-fold, 


Text. ES 
in, are oach twolold, 

Othor t . No $90. These, agar À 1 
tical Nic. Reape ‘according as the subject of the fancy 18 men 


tioned or not. m 
tho Occasion is 
f a Fruit, the Qooa 


ho commontstor, 


“In tho fancy of a Canso, observes t Fancy 0 


fruit or Consequenco of what is fancied, and in the 
Sion is tho cause or roason of what is fanciod. 
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COMMENTARY. 

a. ‘Those’ i. e. the said varieties of Poetical Fancy. When the 
subject is mentioned, take the example ** The thigh of the fawn-eyed 
one &e. (§ 686a.) When it is not mentioned, take the following 
words of Pradyumna in my drama Prabhávati : 

« Now the thick darkness, covering over every region of space, has 
sank the world, as it were, in a sea of black collyrium ;* has filled it, 
as it were, with particles of musk ; has overspread it, as it were, with 
Tamila trees; has'invested it, as it were, with black wrappers.” 

Fere the subject, viz. the being pervaded, of the Fancy of being 
gunk in collyrium is not mentioned. Or, for exámple, “ Darkness 
besmears, as it were, our bodies; the heavens, as it were, rain 
collyrium.” Here the subject pervasion, of the fancy of darkness 
besmearing our bodies is not mentioned, as also the falling of darkness, 
the subject of the raining of collyrinm. 

The Occasions of the two cases of Poetical Fancy in the present 
example, aro respectivoly the excess. and the pouring down of 
darkness. Some, however, say “The subject is darkness itself 
which is not an agent of the act of besmearing; the fancy is its being 
such an agent; and the ocension is the pervasion. Similarly are the 
heavens, as the supposed agent of the act of raining, the subject of 
the Fancy.” 

Text. 

Poetical Fancy founded No. 691. This (Pootical Fancy) when 
npon another ornament, arising from another ornament, is more 
striking. 

É COMMENTARY, 

a. Among such cases, Poctical Fancy founded upon Concealment 
is exemplified in the following stanza of mine :— 

"he flood of beauty of the fair-eyed one, incapable of boing 
B in her body, falls overflowing, under the disguise of tears, 

af E are pained by the smoke of the fire kindled by the oblation 
Titerally hes associated the world, as it wero, with largo quantitios of - 


» 
hastri Collection. 


explanation, 
ROT A.D sonder: i engorag © tore who boa hah 1 


$ 
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b. Poetical Fancy based unon a Paronomastic (§ 648) Occasion ; 

s“: The pearls, we believe, that issued from the narrow womb of 
the oyster, have attained this their fair quality (or string—guna) 
from dwelling on the charming conch-like neck of this lotus-eyed 
damsel.” < 

Horo the Paronomasia in the word gana (which means both a string 
and good quality) is the occasion of the Fancy of a Cause ($ 687 d.) 
contained in the clause ‘(es if) from dwelling on the coneh-like neck.’ 
Hero ‘ wo believe’ is the expression denotative of the Fancy. "imi- 
larly— j 

Text, 

No. 692. ‘Methinks,’ ‘I suspect,’ ‘of a certainty,’ ‘perhaps,’ 

‘surely’ and such other expressions are used. . 
QouwzSTARY. 
a. Sometimes we have a Poetical Fancy beginning with a Similo, 


a8:— 
“Tho Boe of Mura (Vishun) saw, on the other side ol the ses, 
Palás'a trees, which looked 


geries of woods abounding with dark-green 
the shore by thousands of 


like conferve thrown every moment upon 
gurges." 3 me 
Hore since the word dbha* implies 5 comparison, there is a ee: 
in the beginning, but in the end there is Poetical Fancy, cs 
the existence of conferve on the sea-shore w magnm F as a 
notwithstanding its impossibility. Similarly is it to wee: EN 
tho description of ihe emaciation of certain RA me a e 
bracelets were turned into armlets ;' = £5 an Ae deu ante Ue, 
©The side-glance of her with eyes large ee ae two examples thy 
part of a blooming blue lotas in her ear^ (In but terminates with 
ornament begins with seeming. rand aM bracelet and 
being recognized as & Poetical Fancy, MAS 


ihe side-glance are not compared to an 
; 3 : tually 80. 
spectively, but aro fancied as if they yes actua y 


9 Tie word means <apponranca’ bat it ig y : 
4 , : 
to denote * like apge*j r5. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 


zx 
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b. In the figure of the Mistak-r, asin “The simple cowherds 
&e.” (§ 681 a.) the deluded cowherds have no consciousness of tho 
moon-light, the subject of their mistaken* notion of milk, for it is this 
supposed fact that the poet founds his description upon. But in tho 

, present ornament, the person who entertains the fancy has a cognition 

~of the subject of his fancy, i. e., of the distinctivo. nature of what he 
invests with an imaginary character. This is what makes their dif- 
ference. In the Doubt (§ 630), both the alternatives are cognized ag 
equally prominent, whilst here one oi the alternatives is more power- 
ful and is in the shape of a (fancied) probability, or an undetermined 
cognition, In the Hyperbole (§ 693) the unreality of the character 
fancied is apprehended arrer the sense of the sentence is understood, 
and here, at the very time of the sense being understood. 

e. “Has darkness coloured black the various trees and hills, or 
has it brought down the heavens, or has it sereened them over? Has 
it levelled the earth in its uneven portions, or has it fastened togetherf 
all the regions of space ?” 

Some recognize here the ornament of Doubt, inasmuch as the trees 
pervaded by darkness are suspected to be coloured, and so on. This 
opinion is not right, for the Doubt consists in the cognizance of the 
same object under more than one alternative equally prominent ; whilst 
here the pervasion of the trecs, hills, &c., by darkcness,-is not one and tho 
sarae pervasion, but is conceived as distinct and various pervasions ag 

distinguished and individualised by the several objects with each of which 
tt comes, as it were, in separate contact ; and besides, the ‘pervasion’ or 
the like is swallowed up by the idea of ‘colouring’ &c., which alone 
are prominent. Others say that the present is a distinct kind 
of the ornament of: Doubt, though having one of tho alternativos 
more prominent, because it has tho beauty of uncertainty. This 
too is not right. Since the apprehension of a thing, (the real 
nature of which is, as it were, swallowed up,) under an identity with 


_ © "Tho Figures termed Doubt and Mistaker roapectively aro sufficiently ex- 
plained by their designation. It will help tho reader in understanding tho 
distinctive nature of the Present figure (Postioal Fancy) to Bay that it simil- 
arly answers to prohability, The namo might, indeed, bo rondored Probability, 
or Poetical Probability, 


f "Tho commontator reads hore sashritáh ‘ destroyed’ instoad of sanhaláh. 
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something else is what is styled Fancy; and as this evidently exists in 
the present caso, being implied by the particle nu as well as by tra, 
the ornament ought to be the Poetical Fancy. Enough of inventing 
distinct species of the Doubt that are no where to be found, 


d. “This that in the midst of the moon spreads the charms of a 
flake of cloud—people eall a hare: to me it appears not so, I be- 
lieve the moon to be marked by the black scars of the wound caused 
by the darting meteor-glances of the young women distressed by the 
separation from thy foemen, their lorda.” 

Here, since notwithstanding the use of the expression ‘ Methinks 
(manye implying a fancy) (§ 692), we do not recognize a fancy as 
defined before, we have a mere conjecture, not a Poetical Fancy 
attended with Concealment (§ 633). 


Text. 


bol No. 693. When the Introsuaception 
> is complete, it is styled Hyperbole. 


COMMENTARY. 


a, When a subjective fancy, having avallowed Ce "C 
taken in, the object, is apprehended as idontical with i X r E Y 
susception. This introsusception is incomplete® in bene ey 
where the subjective notion is expressed with es m je. 
in the present ornament it being conceived with certainty, 
susception is complete. s 3 

5. In the Poetical Fancy, the swallowing up M é 
haya)} is by simply reducing it to a subordinate co , 


: ! As has been said, 
it be also here, as in—! The face is a second moon. 
, 


if it is simply reduced to a subor- 
** Be the object mentioned or not, if it is simply 


i swallowed.” 
dinate condition, the learned declare i: to be 


: fancy,’ under the 
æ Síilliya— to bo completed. ie spate uS 
T WE was rendored ‘subject’ or irs strict philosophical | 
fürerolng text, but it seems better here S Hed tear (abject), de 
signification of * objoct’ as contradistingus tho Vodánta Sútras 
the beginning of S‘uikara’s commontery Sh i 
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Text. 


© Wo. 694. This is five-fold, as there is a denial of distinction 
Fivo varioties of Hyper- where there is a distinction én reality, a 
bole, negation of connection where there is a 
connection; and vice versd ; Bnd es the sequence in a causation is 
inverted. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. Vice verså i. e. implying » distinction where there is identity 
and a connection where there is none. — This’ 4. e. the Hyperbole. 

b. Of these Divisions, an Identification where there is a Distine- 
tion is exemplified in the following stanza of mine :— 

“ How is it that the peacock’s tail shines above ; and beneath it, the 
lunar digit of the eighth night; next to if a tremulous couple of blue 
lotuses; below it the Tila flower, and still lower a tender leaf?” 

Here we have the introsusception of the tresses of a beloved woman 
in the peacock’s tail with which they are identified. 

€. Or, for instance, ‘‘ Holding deep silence as if from the sorrow 
of separation” —(§ 687 d.) The silence belonging to a sentient crea- 
ture is onc thing, and the stillness pertaining to an object unthinking 
is another. The two states, though distinct, are identified here. 

d. Similarly in the line “ In her youth, her lover is flushed (—with 
love, rdga-bhik) together with the soft petal of her under-lip’—the 
rága of the under-lip is its redness and the rága of the lover ia his 
love: these two conditions are identified, 

"€, A Distinction where there is an Identity ; as— 

“ Strange* indeed is the beauty of her body, strange are the riches 
of the fragrance breathed by her: the charmingnes& of hor with eyes 
like the lotus-petal is altogether extraordinary." 

J. A Denial of connection where there is a connection, as — 
d is ‘Was it the moon, the source of lovely radiance, that was tho - 
reator in forming her ; or was it Káma himself ever devoted to love; - 
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is connected with 
there is a denial of His connection, 

g- 4 Connection implied where there is 


Mero, although the Creator, the Ancient of days, 
the formation of the lady, 


really none; as— 


ed a couple of blue lotuses, 
then indeed might her face with the fair eyes be compared.” 
Hero a connection, unreal, is fancie 


“Tf, on the orb of the moon, were fix 


d by means of a supposition 
brought in by the force of the word ‘if.’ 

À. And the, inversion of the sequence in a cansation (§ 694) is 
two-fold, as the effect may be supposed to precede the cause or to co- 
exist with it. For examples in their order :— 

“ The hearts of the deer-eyed ladies were agitated- by fancy, even 
before the beauty of the blossoming Vakula and blooming Mango 
manifested itself.” ^ 

“ Simultaneously did he of the elephant’s majestic gait tread both 
tho paternal throne and the dominions of other rulers." 

i. With reference to the present figure, some say “ The ordinary, 
or only mundane, excellence belonging to the Jady’s tresses (§ 624 5.), 
for instance, is fancied as being super-mundane, and i£ is auch a fancy 
that constitutes the introsusception in the present ornament, It, on the 
contrary, the introsusception of the tresses be Lom to consist iaj e 
being fancied under the character of the peacock’s tail,* the coinn : 
tho figure (8 693) would not include, as i ought to do, Ee 
as, ‘Strange is the beauty of her body &e.' ($.694 e). M 
right. For here too, the lady's beauty which pe nup 1 RC 
ferent from that of other women, 13 fancied a3 gx ir "S 

: i bstituto ‘anyadiva’ for 'anyadeva 
the caso still more clear, if we substitute f MEE 
and read in the translation ‘ Her beauty is as p be z a ane 
that of other. women, Jc. we should indisputaoly 


admitted. 
: ‘ ical Fancy ($ 686) would be. 
inteesnosptinn aig Wer the deer-cyed ladies’ ($ 694 


hough coming first, is fancied a 
on the employment of the parti- 


In the example beginning 
h), the beauty of the Vakula &e., t 


coming afterwards, and so here too, ue 
igi following i 
* Here in Réer’s edition of the original, supply the EE à 

o inverted commas alter 1%: 


before Rf, and remove the NE Ooan aa waite ARRE 
azar raranfuapfqqurcaufae ax | aa 
ar 


$ asafeafa vrina 
eramayaarernitad | wur wai anafaa te E 
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(asi hav oetical Fancy. Similarly de dd 
cle ‘ion’ (as if), we should have the Poetical Fancy. S : t 


to be w. leratood of the other examples. 


No. 695. When objects in hand or 

ee others are associated with one and the 
same attribute it is Equal Pairing. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. ‘Others'-—i. c. those that aro not in hand, or unconnected with 
the subject. 

b. tAttribute'—i. e. Quality or Action. 

c. The following are examples—- 


“Unguents of Sandal, white flowers, and candles, and fair ones in- 


dignant against their lords were, by that darksome timo (evening) 


lighted up, and Love awoke that had long fallen asleep.” 


, 


Here the description of darkness is in question, and the unguenta 
&e connected therowith, are associated with the same action of light- 
ing up. 

* Who, that has perceived the soitness of thy be 
hardness of the jasmine, the lunar streak, and the 

Hore the jasmine &e., 


ody, feels not the 
plantain 2?* 
that are unconnected with tho subject, are 
associate! with the same quality of hardness, 

d. Similarly ;~- 

“Charity from Affluence, "Truth from Speech, Fame and Piety 
from Life, Beneficence to others from the Body—from unsubstantial 


things, man ought to extract substantial good.” 


Mere Charity &c., which are in the objective case, 


with the eame quality of substantialness, 
action of extracting, 


are associated 
as also with the samo 


Text, 
Tho Iliumínator, No. 696. When a thing connected 


j with the subject, and another unconnected 
with it, are associated with the same attribute, it is termed the Illumi- 
— mator; or when the same Cao ig connected with more than one Verb, 


Commentary, 
these two soris of the Illuminator in their 


For examples of 
ure * 


T2 pro OF POP Pror he (Big péledyidesdecionot victory, oe 
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presses the world now, as of old: the cl 
j w,as 01 old: the chaste wif 
: te wile and unchanging 


ture come to the man even in sneceeding births.” 


pre 18 an association with the same act 


ion of accompanying, 
the subject, and the 


of unchanging Nature, which ia connected 


vhoJB net 
: who is not connected 


When thou, life's lord t Cistance, she, poor woman 
, 


ly and Hes down and comes 
ti aughs and sighs I" 

; the same heroine is connected with the 
m tions of r 


6. In the present Figure, the three varieties, arising from the 
Quelity or the Action being expressed in the beginning, middla or 


end, have not been formaily defined, inasmuch as a thousand such 


varietie 


P Orne RE Typis oniperison i when 
in sentences or deseriptions, of which the 
correspondence is implied, the same common attribute is dilterently 
expressed, 
COMMENTARY. 

a, For Example :— 

C Glorions art thou, daughter of Vidarbha, thou that by noble 
à even the lord of Nishadha : what greater praise 


qualities hast attracte 
Moon-light than that it agitates even the. 


can be bestowed upon the 
Ocean 2” 

Here the actions of ‘attracting’ 
are expressed by a difference of words, i 

b. This Figure is also found in à serios 
. “Glorious indeed is the sun, pure the m 
brilliant, S'iva's mountain (Kailisa) is close 
essentially fair."* 


nd ‘agitating,’ though the same, 
n order to avoid a repetition. 


; M— 
oon, the mirror is by naturo 
ly akin to S'iva's laughter, 


and the virtuous man is 


19 Fall many a gem of purest my sarene, 
Tho dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 
Full meny a flower ia born to blush unseen 
And wasto its sweetness on ihe desert air.” E Nes 
This stanza, in connection with the succeeding, may be give iex 


Stancing this Figure, 
ing CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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~ Here the words ' glorious,’ * pure,’ &c., aro the same in their ultimate 
meaning. , 

c. The same figure under a negation of attribute; as— 

“The chakoris alone ave expert in the act of drinking tho moon- 
light: none, but the fair ones of Avanti, are skilled in the pranks 
of love." 

Tzxr. 

No. 698. But Exemplifieation is the re- 

flective representation of a simpar attribute, 
COMMENTARY. 


Exemplification, 


| 
| 


a. ‘Similar’—this distinguishes it from the Typical Comparison 
(§ 697). 

b. This figure too is twofold, being founded upon a similarity or 
contrast. For examples in their order :— 

“ A good poet’s song, though its merits have not been examined, 
pours a flood of honey into the ear: A wreath of jasmine ravishes 
the sight, though its fragrance has not been perceived.” 

“The stag-eyed lady ceases to feel the torments of Love when thou 
art seen: "The assemblage of water-lilies has been seen to droop, 

E when the moon has not risen." 
i €. How can my heart, the affections of which are enchained to 
Vasantalekhá alone, turn to other lovely women? Does the bee, 
eager for the honey of the blooming jasmine, seek any other plant ?” : 
The stanza ix mine, Here since the phrases ‘how can my heart : 
turn?’ and ‘ (does the bee) seek any other plant?’ terminate in con- : 
veying the same sense, we havo but the Typical Comparison, Whilst 
in the example of the present Figure, the pouring of honey into the 
ear and the ravishing of the sight are similar, not the same. 
d, When between the significations of a couple of sentences, ono 
which illustrates the other, there is the relation of genus and 
we have the ornament. termed "Transition (arthántara-nyása-— 
uch being not the case in the Typical Comparison and. tho 
they are distinct figures, 

Trxr, 3 

a possible, or, as ig Sometimes the case, oven an 
impor ible connection o things im lios a 
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Commentary. 
5. Of the two sorts implied in the text, wo have Illustration under 
a Possible Connection of Things exemplified in the following lines : 

S ‘Who that vainly torments creatures in this mundane sphere 
enjoys prosperity for a long time ?—telling this, the Sun, in a Way, 
then reached the Western Mountain.” 

Here the connection of the sun, as the agent, in the act of intimat- 
ing such a fact, is possible, inasmuch as the circumstance of his 
setting in the Western Mountain is capable of making such an in- 
timation, And this connection implies the relation of a Type and 
Prototype between the sun's setting and the falling into adversity of 
those who oppress others. 

b. The Illustration under an Impossible Connection of Things is 
twofold as being conveyed by one or more sentences. Of these, that 
conveyed by a single sentence ; as— 

* Jer sidelong darting glance bears the loveliness of the blue lotus- 
garland; her under-lip, the fairness of the tender leaf; her face, the 
radiance of the moon.” 

Here the impossibility of the darting glance, for instance, bearing 
the loveliness of the blue lotus-garland—for how can a thing bear 
the property of another ?—suggests 8 loveliness like thereto, and 
implies the relation of a Type and Prototype between the wreath of 
blue lotuses and the darting of a side-glance. 

e, Or, for example :— 

“ At thy march, O Chief of monarchs, the face and feet of thy 


x i MCI it of 
foeman's fair ladies forsook tlie fairness oi the moon and the gai 


the royal swan." r it of the 
Here the setting aside, by the fair ones feet, of the gau 


TD i urd, the 
royal swan, with whieh they have no connection, Bug d Rs 
A ; EN [7 c 

connection is FANcLED, but this fancied connection being ac 


possible implies a gait similar to that of the royal swan. 


d. The same in more than one sentence (see 3 bu e frame fit 
“The saint, who wishes to make this unfeignedly lovely 


N ith the edge of 
for penance, surely resolves to cut the S'am plant with p 


the blue-lotus-leaf,^* 


* In tho Sanskrit, the relative and correlative 


aro therefore here reckoned ns distinct sentences: 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 


clauses aro always separate nt 


a. 
: Digitized by eGangotri Trust | 
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Here the connection of identity between the significations of the 
sentences, respectively marked by the Relative yad andthe Demons 
trative cad, i, e. oi the relative and correlative clauses, being absurd, | 
terminates in the relation of type and prototype, thus—Tho desire | 
of making such a frame fit for penance answers to the desire of 
entting the S'am? plant with the edge of the leai of the blue lotus 
m leaf. 
S e. Or, if you refuse fo count the relative and correlative clauses ag | 


distinct sentences ( 


V 


? )—take [7/7 following f wl a 


* By my eagerness to secure the pleasures of the world, I have 


made my liie void of fruits: Alas! I have sold tho invaluable ehiutá- 
mani at the price of gloss." 

Here the ultimate meaning is, that the wasting of life in pursuit of 
worldly enjoyments is like the selling of the Chintámani at the price 
of glass, 

Biniluly— 

f. “The sun-born race, and tho intellect of small compass fe 
describe it—how vast the disparity ! Ready am I, through folly, to 
pass, by means of a rait, the impassable ocean !” 

The ultimate meaning, here, is that the description of the solar 
race, by my intellect, corresponds to tlie crossing of the ocean by a raft. 

4. This variety may be also when the impossibility consists in a 
circumstance of an object compared, when said to belong to what is 
compared to, as— 

; “What sweetness was experienced in the under-lip of the deor-cyed 
= lady—that same sweetness has been relished by the tasteful ia the 
| juice of the grape.” 
—. Here the attribute of sweetness, belonging to the under-lip which 
is in question, being impossible in the grapo-juice, the sense, as be- 
— fore, terminates in similarity, | ' 
A, This occurs also in a serios; as— 

throwest a parrot at the teeth of a cat, thou committest a 
the mouth of a hyena, thou drivest a horse upon the horns 

ting thy heart on the enjoymonts of the world.” i 

ornament we have not the consummation of tho 
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re apprehend that relation fram 
ve apprehend that relation from the context, after the complete mean- 


j the sentences have been understood. 


Nor is the present 
see $ 737), since in the 
the necklace rolls on the breasts of 
&e, (8 737 h.), the meaning d 


the same with the Natural Inference ( 


oes not terminate in a 


No. 700. When an object compared to another (1) excels or (2) 


ilitude; falls short of it, it is Contrast, or Dissimi- 


litude, This is single when the occasion 
is mentioned, and threefold when it is not mentioned, These four 


ve, from the idea of resemblance 


; convey a word (i. e, directly see § 649), by the sense 


y), ov by intimation, and since each of these twelve sorts may 


oasis! even of a Paronomasia (S 643), they become twenty-four. 
Each of the two cases thus containing twenty-four sorts, the Figure, 


on the whole, comprises forty-eight v: 
ComMENTS RY. 


a. The occasion! in the case of the object compared excelling 
that compared to, is the point of superiority belonging to the former 
and the point of inferiority belonging to the latter. Wher both of 
these are mentioned, there is one variety, and when one or both 
of these are omitted, there are three varieties. Thus the figure 
being fourfold, we have again twelve varieties, the relation of the com- 
pared, and the compared to, being expressed directly by the wort, oS 
indirectly through the sense, or being intimated. Tke twelve varieties 
being in the form ‘even of a Paronomasia,’ that is to say, occurring 
in a Paronomasia, are sub-divided 
gure (Dissimilitude) 
pared is inferior to 
varieties; 


apart from a Paronomasia as well as 
into twenty-four. In the same manner, the Fi 
containing twenty-four sorts when the object com 
that compared to, it comprises altogether forty -eight 
5. For example :— » 
“ Her stainless face is not as (yathá) tho sullied moon. — es 
Here both the circumstances, viz. the stainlessness belonging to the 


A ject compared 
Object compared and the stainedness belong MNA ment 
to, aro mentioned, The-apmparisgyde Dites d Collection. 
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of the word yath@ (as). In this very oxample, instead of “not ag 

Fras st EE amd AA star 
the stained moon’ (s aet fauau) if we re gn eu uke Hs stained 
moon’ (st avara; Carr) we should havo an Indirect comparison, and 
if we read ‘ triumphs over the stained moon,’ we should have an Inti- 
mated comparison from the absence, both of ‘ as’ &c, and ‘like’ &o. the 
only terms that abstractly or concretely punore similitude. In this very 
example again, on leaving out the word ‘stainless,’ there would be the 
case of an omission of the circumstance of superiority (stainlessness) 
residing in the object compared; on leaving out the word ‘stained,’ 
we should have the case of tho omission of tho circumstance of in- 
feriority residing in the object compared to; and if we leave out 
both words, we should have the case in which both the circumstanees 
are omitted. 

c. This Figure in a Paronomasia; as— 

ufaaren sara MATAR TTT | 

[The excellences (guna) of her with substantial merits are not as 
the frail fibres (guna) of the lotus.] 

Here there is a Direct Comparison, from the employment of the 
affix ‘-rat’ in the sense of ‘iva, and both the points of superiority 
and inferiority are mentioned, and the term ‘gun@ (meaning an ex- 
cellence or a fibre) is paronomastic. The other varieties under this 
division are to be understood in the foregoing manner, 

. d. These (the preceding) are examples of the case where the 
object compared excels that compared to, The case in which the 


former falls short of the latter is, in part, exemplified in the following 

- stanza :— , 
“The moon, waning, waxoa again, ever and anon: forhoar fair 
lady, be gracious ; youth, when gone, is never to como back again P? 
. €. With reference to this stanza, some say : “ Since the instability 
of youth, which is the object compared, is greater in this example, the 
clause ' or vice versa’ is not required in the definition given by a certain 
author viz.— The Contrast is when what is compared is greater than 
hat is compared to, or vice verad” This opinion cannot bear a discus- 
l, for what is meant by being greater or less is nothing but super- 
y or inferiority, and in the present example it is evident that youth 
or to the moon, in point of stability. Admitting however, 
onent’s view may, in a manner, hold good in the presont 


hew dendi veachi Sas Ggllection. 
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“ TTan'&mat and others illumined the messenger's passage by their 
fame's white lustre, but T, by my foemen's brilliant laugh |” 2 

i o 

So the clause ‘or falls short of it? was properly inserted in the 
text. 


Text. 
No. 701. When a single expression, by the force of a term de- 
noting simultaneity or conjunction, signi- 
fes two facts, itis Connected Description 
(sa hofti), provided that a Hyperbole (8 693) is what it is founded 
upon. 


Connected Description, 


COMMENTARY. 


a. The Hyperbole, again, must, in the present figure, be based (1) 
upon the introsusception of an object into an identity with another, 
or (2) upon the inversion of the sequence in a causation (see § 694). 
That based upon an introsusception:under identity, again, may rest 
upon a Paronomasia, or otherwise, For examples in their order :— 
"b. “Inher youth, her lover is flushed (with love—rágabhák), 
together with the petal of her under-lip,” 

Here there is a Paronomasia in the term rága (see § 964 d). 

c. ** Tho beams of the nectar-rayed Luminary shoot through every 
direction--awakening love along with the assemblage of the water- 
lilies, dispelling firmness of mind along with the thick shades of the 
night, and closing the heart (in the contemplation of the beloved one) 


along with the multitudes of lotuses.” ae 
The stanza is mine. Here the ‘awakening’ &c., are ber rom 
the distinction of what they pertain to,*—not merely under & 


s RAL senses 
Paronomasia as in the foregoing example where the two LITE 


í, ion’ are identified. 
of ‘ rága'—' redness’ and ‘affection are t e T 
d. The following are examples of the second pius Ed 
1 le 
ted Description, or that founded upon à Hyperbole consisting 


version of the sequence in a causation :— 


i d— her conscious- 
Together with the king, she fell upon the groun 


a is ‘exciting’ and in 
‘ pede ; e T a These two sigui- 


9 Thus; in relation to love, 
(b; aro identifod by similitudo 


relation to the assemblage of water-lilies, À 

fications, by the help of tho phrase talong " 

not by a pun. So for the othgr particip im: 
CC-O. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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ness taken away by a deep swoon, as the spark of a lamp falls, with 
the dropping oil.*” 

e. This Figure is also possible in a series; as in tho preceding 
example—* The beams of the nectar-rayed luminary” &e. 

J. In such a sentence as “ Rama, together with Lakshmana, went 
to the thick forests,” there is not this figure, from its not being based 
upon a Hyperbole. + 


Text. 


No. 702. The Speech of Absence (rinvkti) is when a thing, in 
> absene ' is represented ag 

Sneek of buenos: the more oi another, is i presented | 
: (1) not disagreeable or (2) disagreeable. $ 


CoxwuENTARY. 


v. ‘Not disagreeable’—not unsightly. Thus though the ultimate [I 
meaning of the phrase is * agresable; yet the expressing of the quality 
-of agrceableness through the negation of that of disagreeableness is 
É intended to import that the apparent disagreeableness or loss of beauty 
= of the object of description is the fault of the presence of another 
zal object, the former being indeed essentially fair, For example :— 

b. “In the absen of the season of clouds, the moon obtained 
its unslumbering stat (or shone forth’ in its native brilliance); in 
the absence of summey’s burning heat, the woods put on their native 
charms.” $ 

9 The case where a thing is represented as disagreeable or not 
pleasant; as— 


^ Well hast thou done, follow 


Wh 


ramentator mistakes this for the similar stanza in the Raghuvans’a, 
ag the swoon of Aja nt thesadden death of {ndumati his wife, of which 
t Ís on exact counterpart, 
nenta "ty nsserts the propriety of admitting this ornament —— 
ch may be striking, even npart from n Hyperbole 
the Kisyaprukinta ga i farrag ja reaute 
t : 


pt P 2 
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d. ‘The days of the Lotus have passed in vain; it ga 
orb of the Cool-beamed Luminary : Fruitless too e th T ut 
Moon who never beheld the Lotus awakened.” Ee 
A There is a particular strikingness, in this stanza, from the reciproca 
tion of tho Speech of Absence. Although the very particle von 
(withont) is not used here, yet the ornament is no other than the 


Speech of Absence, inasmuch as the senso of ‘vind,’ ‘absence’ or 
H . . . . H . s 
‘want,’ is implied. Similarly is it to be understood that the Figure 
LER oe 2 
of Connected Description (§ 701) may oceur without the actual | 


employment of the word ‘saha, the meaning of it being implied. 


Text. 
No. 703. The Modal Metaphor (Samásokti*) is when the beha- 
Modal Metaphor, three. Viour or character of another is ascribed 
fold, to the subject of description, froma same- 
ness of (1) Action, (2) Sex (or gender), or (3) Attribute. 


COMMENTARY. 

a, Of the three sorts ZAus oblained, the ascription of the beha- 
viour of ono not in question to the subject of description, from a 
sameness of Action is exemplified as follows :— 

“Happy indeed art thou, Wind of the Malaya mountain, who 
forcibly embracest every part of the frame of the Lotus-eyed lady, 
having shaken oif tho vesture of those breasts that bear tho beauty 
of a couple of golden jars.” i 

Here we have the attribution of the behaviour of a rough lover to 
the wind. 

b. From a sameness of sex, or gender ; as :— 

* How ean the lofty-minded man think of woman, 
not satisfied his desire of victory? The Sun (ravil) woos a M 
Jair Evening Gandhyd), without having eareered, in triumph, over 
the whole world.” 


Here tho characters of the lov 
imply because of the wor 


when he has 


er and the beloved are aseri 
ds being respectiv 


the sun and evening, s 
of the masculine and feminine gender. : 

to tho English Pen 

* Lit. ‘a speceh of brevity.’ Tho figure Rer us Er "E 
fication, excopt that it includes its reverso, Mee A pa 
: : sptjent creature. a, 2 

of an inanimate thingdo SY Batya Vrat Shastri Collection. — 
B f. 
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€. "Thesameness of ATTRIBUTE may be in threo ways, (1) from 
a Paronomasia, (2) from Community, or (3) as implying a Resem- 
blance, 

d. Of these three cases, the following stanza of mine illustrates 
that tn which the sameness of attribute is based upon a Paronomasia :— 


Rafani ximeeigetatas vata 
Ramari fertum fasi qut à 
SIC SAAT SRA Ww TEVA: 

"ufa (cd za arat gfsrerfat u 


[Alas! the Luminary of the dewy beams resorts to Varuna's 
Quarter (the West), very gloomy at heart and pale like an old Zavalí 
plant, as he beholds the East* with a smiling face, with the mantle 
of darkness falling off, from the rosy light of dawn (or warmth of 
affection, )\—touched by the rays (or hands) of the Lord of day.] 


Here the words qa (face or extremity), tra (redness or affection) 


&c., are Paronomastic. In this example, even on our turning one 


portion into a metaphor, by reading fafacinata, (vesture of dark- 
ness) instead of fafaxizfaw (cover of darkness), we should still have 


the Modal Metdphor, not the Partial Metaphor (S074). For, in 


that case, the figuring of darkness ag vesture would, from their 


evident resemblanco as covering, rest in itself, independent of the 


help of any other metaphor (the metaphorical figuring of the East, 
for instance, as a woman) ;+ so it could not 


of the figure as the Modal Metaphor, 
figured and the thing figuring it, 
| phorically identified, do not bear an e 
T the metaphor being absurd or unintelligible apart from another 
|. Inetaphor, we have to recognize an implied metaphor in another part > 


the description, though nono bo expressed. "The following, for 
» 18 à case of the Partial Metaphor ;— 


PETI UP 


preclude our recognition 

Where, however, the thing 
or that with which it is meta- 
vident resemblance, there indeed 
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“The Army (sent*) of his foeman, as the monareh, in that retreat 
of lovef—the field of battle—holds in his hand the fair Sword 
( mandalágralatá), turns away from him, though at first passionately 
eager to meet him." 

Here the resemblance between the battle-field and the retreat of 
love is not evident. ; f 

e. In those instances too, where there is an expressed figuring of 
several objects, bearing evident resemblance (o those under the oha- 
racter of which they are poetically disguised, and an implied figuring of 
only one portion, we have but the Partial Metaphor, inasmuch as 
the cognition of the metaphor, being copious or diffusive, prevails 
over that of the Modal Metaphor. ‘But then there is a clear re- 
semblance between the battle-field and the retreat of love, in both of 
which the hero moves with ease. Truly said,—there is a clear 
resemblance, but dependent upon a consideration of the meaning of 
the whole sentence, not independently; for a battle-field and a 
retreat of love are not both, from their nature, places of easy loitering, 
as a face and the moon are from their nature charming. 

f. Erom a Community (see § c.) ; as :— 

“The Lotus smiled (or, was expanded—smerd), on the rise of the 
Lord of day,—with the bee charmed with the native fragrance, me- 
lodiously humming." 

Here the Lotus, under the common epith 
&c.,' is recognized under the character of a woman, 
attribution of the action of smiling which belongs only to E human 
being: for without this attribution, it would beimp MT. 
cognize the behaviour of a woman merely from a community 0 
epithet.§ 

g. The circumstance of the common qua 


4 ted as tho 
* Both of these words being feminine, Mandalágralatá is represent ‘ 


rival of ená, i 

t In tho original qjsgqx—innor apartment 

f I. o. the epithet equally applicable to SOS os 
observes, ‘native fragrance’ is such a'thing 3318 freq. 
breath of s 1 

§ So, pai aU E. a common epithet, ie 
ascription of a peculiar attribute, is, in faot, Qa cons 
sion ofthe figure. — CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection 
"es 


ett ‘ with the bee charmed 
by reason of the 


lification implying a re- 


or the apartment of women. 
as the Commenta 
ently ascribed 


AN) t ir 
|, *. The Commixtare, or confusion, of two or moro figures, as. also thoii 
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semblance (Sc.) again, is possible in three ways, according asa 
Simile, a Metaphor, or a Commixture* of the two is included. 

A Of these three cases, that implying a Simile is thus exempli. 

fied :— e 
qan afaa faa RR | 
aunqfaeasy JEN RATAT a 

u With those flowers--the beams of the bright teeth, with those 
tender leaves—the hands, with that swarm of bees—tho dark tresses, 
shines that deer-eyed lady in her beautiful dress,” 

Here by reason of the qualification ‘in her beautiful dress,’ the 
composition of the epithet danta-prabhi-pushpa-chita (‘with those 
flowers’ &e.,) for example, is at first, to be interpreted to imply a 
Simile danta-prabhih pushpdniva (the beams of her teeth are like 
flowers). Afterwards another way of analysing the compound being 
resorted to, viz. danta-prabhd-sadris'ath pushpats' chitát (t abounding 
with flowers looking like the beams of tecth’), we recognize 
the deer-eyed lady in the character of a creeper, by virtue of the 
qualifications, which (as shown in one instance) are equally 
applicable, by a simple turn of interpretation, both to the lady and a 
creeper. 

í When a Metaphor is implied, we have the example of the 
stanza beginning * what clusters of bees—eyes of people'—(8074). 

J. The common qualification implying a Commixture ($5-) 5 85, for 
instance, if we read fat (encircled ‘with that swarm $e.) instead of 
amr (‘in her beautiful dress’) in the stanza beginning W*HWTWHIq"i— 
($/), we have to resort toa Commixture, from the absence of any 
meang of, or criterion for, settling that a Simile or a Metaphor 18 
the ornament used here. The other way of analysing the compounds, 
according to which the lady is recognized as a creeper, has been shown 
before, 

k. Of these three cases, there 1s tho Modal Metaphor in the first 
and third, according to those who hold that a Simile and a Commix 


Con- 


junction, or independent co-oxistence, in tho samo passage are counted Až 


tinct ornaments (see $755 aud 756). 
Vin is malhya-palaloyh sumasa (composition omitting & midd 
puto» "Kunbilio. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 


le tern) 


Mr 
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ture cannot be partial; whilst the second is but an instance of thie 
Partial Metaphor. On consideration, however, it would appear 
proper to recognize no other than the figure of Partial Simile in the 
first ease, Otherwise, in such an instance as— 

* Autumn, bearing on (her) pale cloud-breast (payodhara) the 
bow of Indra (the rainbow) resembling the fresh wound of the nail, 
and delighting (or making clear of clouds*) the branded (or spot- 
ted—sakalanka) moon, increased the distress (or heat—édpat) of tho 
sun,"—how should we recognize the autumn as behaving like a 
woman, when the breast of a woman bearing the rainbow resembling 
a fresh wound of the nail is impossible? 

l. “But then,” as somebody might object, ** the nature of what is 
compared to /upamána/, though, according to the letter, belonging to 
the wound of tho nail, ought, in consideration of the things (i. e. the 
spirit of the description), to be transferred to the rainbow ; just as 
the Faidik injunction of oblation, the proper object of which is ghee, 
is transferred to curd in such a representation as ‘He makes an obla- 
tion of curd,’ when,in the absence of ghee, an offering cannot other- 
wise be made. Thus the clause in question will be understood to 
imply ‘Bearing the fresh wound of the nail resembling (or rather 
simulating) tho bow of Indra." ? 

m., J answer—No, it is better to admit the Partial Simile here 
than to resort to such a far-fetched interpretation, in maintaining that 
the Modal Metaphor is the ornament employed, Granting, however | 
that this figure may somehow be recognized in the present example, 
we have no alternative but the admission of the Partial Simile in the 
example beginning * Lake-beauties at every step.—’ Besides how ean 
the Modal Metaphor, which consists in the attribution of the beha- 
viour of an animated being to an inanimate thing or vice versd, 
lave room in the Simile whieh eonveys no idea of sueh action? 
To this effect it has been said: ‘Since in the Simile, neither the 
identical action nor tho nature of the object compared to is understood 
to be altributed to that compared, there is no such thing as a Modal Meta- 


* My MS. probably rightly reads Wm instead of gig umi tho read. 
ing in Roer’s edition, 


T Roor wrongly reads qqq . 
CC-O0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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phor resting upon & Simile,* but what is wrongly reckoned as such ig 
evidently the Partial Simile. Thus the possibility of a Partial Simile 
and a Partial Metaphor being recognized, it is logically established 
that the Modal Metaphor has no room ina Commixturo founded in 
the two former figures, and so, in fact, the Modal Metaphor does not 
admit of being sustained by an epithet implying a comparison. It 
ig therefore two-fold in the employment of a common qualification, 
as resting upon a Paronomastic, or a common epithet ; and two-fold 
as founded upon the sameness of Action or*Gender (see text and Sc.) 
So the Modal Metaphor comprises four varieties, of each of which the 
attribution of behaviour, is the essential constituent, 

n. This attribution of behaviour, again, is four-fold, according a3 
the action of a being or thing pertaining to the ordinary world, or to 
science, is ascribed to another of the same sphere, or as the action of 
an object of the ordinary world is ascribed to one belonging to 
Science, or vice versd. Of these ¿wo classes of beings, that of the ordi- 
nary world is numerous, from the difference of Relish; (or the variety 
of the sentiments which the constituents of the class are respectively 
capable of exciting) &c. Numerous likewiso are the entities per- 
taining to science, such as those known in ihe sciences of Lo- 
gic, Medicine, Astronomy, &c. In this manner the Modal 
Metaphor is divisible into many sorts, of whch a portion is exempli- 
fied as follows :— 

o. In the stanza beginning ** Happy, indeed, art thou, Win 
Malaya mountain,” we have the attribution of the action., &o., of 
E violent lover, a being of the ordinary world, to another being of the 
ordinary world—the n. laya wind. 


p. Gieequfeaaty fra at 
quifgcaaserggnur ses | 
wm Bia faa centur fauk- 
Gaqi aa wid yaaa ai it 
(They, I believe, have indeed obtained a sure knowledge of Thee 
who, seeing thee the One unchangeable in all things, not to be exh 
* Hero, instead of ag EUR m ~ e, in Ror” 
ion of the text, UM UL vot wires emerfi 
* 4 The meaning of the stanza, according to tho signification of the gramme 


JN terme used Ro need not a yat dir Collection. 


lof the 


| 
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ted, though infinitely energizing, have lost, O Supreme, all notions 
of duality.) 

Here the properties of things, dealt with in the science of Grammar, 
are ascribed to She Being (God) known in the Scriptures. Similarly 
in other cases. 

g. In the Metaphor, a thing not in question, by bringing jn its 
own nature, covers over the nature of what is in question; whilst 
here, the former, by an attribution of its own character, distinguishes 
the latter from its original character, without hiding its real nature, 
lt is for this reason that they speak of * the ascription of behaviour? 
not ‘the attribution of nature’ in defining the present figure. In the 
Suggestion of Simile and in the Paronomasia of Sense (8 705), the 
resemblance of the qualified too is implied, but here that of the attri- 
bute alone, In the Indirect Description, the being or thing in ques- 
tion is intimated, but in this figure, one not in questic Such is 
the distinction. i 


Text. 


No. 704. A speech with a number* of 


The Insinuator, «A 4 7 k 
significant epithets is held the Insinuator 


(parikara). 
COMMENTARY. 


' [1 a 1 
4. As:—“ Ho ! monarch of Anga, commander of the forces, derider 
of Drona—Karna, do save this Dulis'ásana from Bhima.” 


Text, 
Paronomasia, No. 705. Paronomasia is the expres- 


sion of more than one meaning by words 
ni : A Me 
naturally, or literally, benring one signification. 


@ ‘Naturally bearing one signification'—this distinguishes the 


Present figure from the Paronomasia of Words (seo § 643). The 


term * 


b. 


"ORRI , « D . - . 
jus on discriminates tt from a Suggestion. 
For example :— 


* T H 
a he plural number, implying moro than two, in the original, ia, as the 
oliast observes, purposely employed. 


Li r P * 
t Mowatthimé, in tho Veuí-Saühára, by these insinuations cries shame to 


aria unable to defend Dubs‘isana, though he bragged much of hia power 


and doridda y; 3 
erided hig Büperior&cC o Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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qaaa fran: se aA wheat vem i 
axar yaar Car arafa farae u* 

['* Occasioning the performance of good works, and dispelling’ the 
gloom of all quarters, the sun or the king, (vibhákara) shines resplen- 
dent with excessive glory."] 

Here in the absence of such means of determination as the circum- 
stances of the case or the like (see § 25 a), both a king and the sun 

~ are expressly meant (see § 25 e). 


Text. 


Indirect Description, five. No. 706. When (1) a particular from 
fold. a general, or (2) a general from a parti- 
cular, (3) a cause from an effect, or (4) an effect from a cause, or (3) 
a thing similar from what resembles it, is understood, each of the 
former being in question, and the latter not so, it is Indirect Descrip- 
tion, and is thus five-fold. 


COMMENTARY. 
a a. For examples in their order :— : 
1 “A man that can be at ease even under an insult— better than he 
E is the dust, that, struck with the foot, rises up and sits upon the 
6) head.” 


Here a ‘man’ in general, is spoken of, when those in whose mouth 
is put the stanza mean themselves in particular,—thus ' Even the 
dust is better than wr,’ 

D. “lf this wreath of flowers is destructive of life, why does it not 
kill me, when placed on my bosom? Even poison may sometimes be 
ambrosia, and ambrosia poison, by the will of the Lord P’ 

Here, the particular things, poison and ambrosia, are spoken of, 
Whilst an injurious thing doing good and a beneficial thing doing evil, 
by the will of God, is what is intended in general. And so wo bave 


= i ere Hle figure of Transition (see $709) based upon Indirect Desorip- 
tion, 


2: * The words málinya 
Only ‘darkness’ * prillig 


01 


(gloom), mahas (glory) &o., literally or primarily m a 
nee’ &o., respectively, but secondarily * sadness» dee 
&c. The word vibhdkara, nowever, as the scholiast observes, s. 
both the gun and a king, and hence the present ia but a mixed € m 
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o. In the Exomplification (see § 698), a notorious* object only is 
employed as a type, and since poison and ambrosia respectively 
turning into ambrosia and poison have not been experienced, that 
ornament has no place in the present example. 

d. * Alas, in the presence of Sita, the moon is, as it were, be- 
smeared with lamp-black ; the eyes of does appear to have become 
motionless ; the redness of the vidruma leaf seems faint and the 
lustre of gold gloomy ; the notes of the female cuckoo seem to speak 
the harshness of her throat, and the long tail of the peacock displays 
but its blemishes.” 

Here from the fancied effects of the moon being besmeared with 


lamp-black &c., is understood the cause, viz , the pre-eminent beauty 
of the face &c., which is in question. 

e. ‘The deer-eyed lady, when [said to her ‘I depart,’ heaved 
a swelling sigh, and glancing at me side-wise with one of her eyes 
suffused with tears, spoke, in sad pleasantry, to the fondly nourished 
fawn— Do thou now fix on my dear ladies that fondness thou 
hast felt for me,’ "' 

Here the cause, the lady's intimation that she would die, is men- 
tioned, when the effect, the prevention of the lover's departure, is in 
question, 

J. When one thing being in question,t another like to it is des- 
cribed, the figure is twofold, as being founded upon a Paronomasia 
or on simple resemblance. Zhe variety founded upon a Paronomasia 
again is twofold, according as there is a Paronomasia in the epithet 
alone as in the Modal Metaphor, or as there is a Paronomasia in the 
qualified word too as in the figure of Paronomasia itself. For ex- 
amples in their order: 

Je GSR: WErarar aga NS RIAR: | 
srqusierafq: Naa Tea wafer N 

(“ The Mango tree, fair and fragrant, adorned with veraal graces 

and covered with exuberant blossoms, shines in resplendent beauty.”) 


* Here, in Roor’s edition, read sur for square. 
Y For EI read ELE in Roer'a edition, 


Y Tho opithota BUA, agaga: and KUGLE EIE LU mon 


E respectively ‘over gay, 'drossod iu voraal attiro? and ‘agitated with 
9werfu] love,’ 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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Here alover, the subject of discourse, is understood, by means of 
the epithets alone, from the description of a mango tree which is not 
jn question. 

h garafi aaaf warf 
aara ww a agafi aTa | 
wupgcq axfy faufadicsi 
äm Ra aiea quüred it 

(“Though departing from the state ofa male, as Ae did when he 
assumed the form of u beautiful woman to charm the demons to destruc- 
tion, though ‘going down £o the infernal regions, as he did to raise up 
the earth submerged under water, though becoming low of stature as a 
dwarf to beg of the demon Balin land measured by three paces of his— 
paces which, to the demon’s astonishment, measured the triple world— 
yet preserving the universe—such are the marvellous ways made out 
by that indescribable Purushottama.) 1 

Here from the qualified word too, viz., purushottama, which is paro- 
nomastic, is first understood Vishnu, because of its ordinary usage in 
that sense. From this, some personage, intended to be described, is 
understood. 


i. Indirect Description founded on mere resemblance, as— 
“ There is but one young pigeon anda hundred hungry hawks 
are flying towards'it; the he 
mercy is the only refuge.” 
Here from the pigeon which i 
body, the subject of discourse, 
Upon persecuting, 
J. This figure also occurs sometimes under a contr 
“Happy, indeed, are the w 
with lotus-lakes, that touch 
2 
dark and lovely complexion.? 
Here, the enl 
trast, viz em 


avens are fenceless ; good gods! Divine 


s not in question, is understood some* 
whom a great number of men are bent 


ast; as— 

inds of the woods, cooled by contact 
+ Hoge 

unobstructed, Rama of the indívara £^. 


ject of discourse, oneself, is understood under this con- 
poe ee winds are happy whilst I am unfortunate,’ oe 
7 Be figure again is three-fold, according as what is expresses 
As possible, impossible, ov both, Of these three cases, that of a pos 
‘sibility is iliustrated by the 


— * A sort of lotus of s. dark. hj 
? commentator, 


above exam ples. 
ue colour,—This is Du’saratha’s speech, says 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 


pd 


" 
" 
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L The case of impossibility ; as— 

“ T am a koktla and your honour is a crow: blackness is common to 
both of us. But those who can appreciate soft melody will tell the 
difference.” 

Hore, the dialogue* of a crow and a kokila is impossible, unless we 
superimpose upon them the characters intended, viz., those of two men 
externally alike but different as to their internal qualities, 

m. The case of both a possibility and impossibility combined i 
ag— 

aaax vratfa azar azar afe: à 
TARATAR AT PEER A WUT: tt 

[* Why should not the fibres (or reputation) of the lotus-stalk be 
fragile (or short-lived), that has so many holes (or failings) within 
and so many thorns (or foes) without ?"] 

Here without understanding some person, as the subject of dis- 
course, under the character of the lotus stalk, it is impossible that 
the internal holes thereof should be the cause of making the fibres fra- 
gile, but it is possible in the case of the thorns which can rend the 
Sbres, Thus we have both a possibility and impossibility combined. 

n. That variety of this figure, which, under a Paronomasia, inti- 
mates an object, by describing one similar to it ($f) is distinct from 
a Suggestion of Matter founded upon the power of Words (see 
§ 257 5), inasmuch as it, like the Modal Metaphor (§ 703), has for 
its life an ascription of behaviour. In the suggestion of a simile, an 
object Nov in question is intimated, and in the "Modal Metaphor and 
Paronomusia, both what is, and what is not, in question, are expressed, 
Thus the present figure is distinct. J 


Text. 


; No. 707. When from blame and praise 
Artful Praigo, A 

j expressed, are understood praise and blame 

respectively, it is termed Artiul Praise (vydja-stuti). 


COMMENTARY. 
rstood from apparent blame, the etymology 
stuti’ is to be explained thus * vyájena Stutih, or. 


* For qr rapg read ATaTyaTa in Roer's edition, 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 


a. When praise is unde 
of the term + vyaja- 


"eo^ 
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praise By an artifice; and when blame is understood from an appa- 
rent praise, it is to be interpreted * vyája-rüpá stulil’ or praise coy- 
SISTING in an artifice or trick. 

b. For examples in their order :— 

* With pearl-necklaces on their breasts (but, under the pun,— 
with breasts divested of ornaments), with the hairs of their bodieg 
erect (with their bodies covered with thorns), the women of thy 
enemies, O king, have become as secure (widowed) at thy anger as 
eyer."* 

The stanza is mine. 

c. “This, O Cloud, is but a false encomium I have bestowed 
upon thee— thy waters are the life of the world.’ But this indeed 

- isa great praise tothee, that thou renderest assistance to the Lord 
of Justice (Yama—the god of death), by killing the way-farers 
separated from their beloved," 


Text. 
Perth vais No. 708. Periphrasis is when the fact 
19, hd 
P to be intimated is expressed by a turn of 
speech. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. For example :— : 
: "I— Whose troops in the Garden of Bliss (nandana) touched, with 
. Contempt, the flower-bunches of the Párijála tree,—fondly cherish- 
ed for the adornment of ‘Sachi’s tresses,” 
; Here, what is in question and to be intimated, viz. tho fact, in the 
. shape of a cause, of Indra’s Heaven being conquered by Hayagriva, is 
expressed through the effect, viz., the tr 
flower-bunches of the Párijáta,—tor th 
trikingness to the description, 
escription in which a cause is u 
? in that the effect is not in question, whilst in the present figure 
effect equally with the cause ig in question, as indicating the 


oops scornfully touching the 
e purpose of giving particular 
Nor is it that variety of the Indirect 
nderstood from an effect (§ 700 d.), 


on the, commentator, the apparent blamo of the king consists 
* as causing pain to women, and the praise intimated is 
over C-0- BHif*'Gatya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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ő. Similarly :— 

“ He restored to the fair ladies of his foemen their necklaces with- 
out the binding thread, as he caused tears to trickle down their breasts 
in drops large like pearls.” 

Here the effect—the tears of the enemies, as indicating the great 
prowess of the king who is the subject of description, is as much con- 
nected with the question as the intimated cause—the killing of the 
enemies : so the figure is no other than the Periphrasis. 

e. ‘“The princess, O king, does not teach me to speak; the queens 
too are silent ; feed me, hump-backed girl; are not the princes and 
ministers taking their food yet? —thus, the royal parrot of the ene- 
my's palace, let loose from the cage by the passengers, speaks, one by 
one, to the pictured personages in the empty turret.” : 

Here the cause of this state of things is in question, what is meant 
to be said being—‘ The enemies have suddenly fled away, having 
heard your majesty was ready to march. With respect to the present 
example, cited in the Kávyaprakása in illustration of the Indirect 
Description, some say that the effect too is in question, as being fit to 
be described in connection with the subject-matter, the cause, Others; 
however, declare that the figure is no other than the Indirect Descrip- 
tion, inasmuch as the inexpressibly great prowess of the monarch in 
question is understood from the account of the royal parrot, which is 
not connected with the subject. 


Tzxr. 


No. 709. When a general is streng- 


Transition, oight-fold. thened by a particular or a particular by 
a general, and when an effect is justified by a cause, or vice versd,— 
either under a correspondence or a contrast—, it is Transition ('ariAá- 
ntara-nydsa), and is thus eight-fold. 


COMMENTARY. 
a. For oxamples in their order :— 
“ 
The meanest creature, assisted by one that is great, attains to the 


consummation of a deed, ‘The rivulet of the mountain, united with 
* great river, reaches tho mighty ocean.” 


ss im the Benerality, implied in the first half of the stanza, is con- 
tmed b 


Y * partionlas Zhetretion, fagi ilg, second halt 
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5. «Thus having discoursed in words that did not exceed the sense, 
Madhava (Krishna) ceased ; for the great are, by nature, of measured 
speech.” 

c. “Be firm, O Earth! O Serpent sustain her; thon, Royal 
Tortoise, uphold them both; ye Elephants of the Quarters, exert 
your energy to support the three—my venerable brother is about to 
string Mahádeva's mighty bow !” 

Here, the cause, or occasion, viz., the stringing of Mahádeva's bow 
is what justifies the effect or consequence, viz., earth exerting herself 
to be firm, &c. 

: d. In thé stanza—* One onght not to perform an act rashly : indis-. 


cretion is the great resting-place of evils, And Prosperity, attracted 
by. merit, chooses, of her own accord, the inan who does prudently"— 


cause, viz, the opposite of heedless proceeding, or prudence. These 
are examples of the cases resting upon Corrc«nondence (see text). 

€. The cases of Contrast ; as— 

“ Served, as he is, thus, by us Deities, he (the demon Táraka) still 
torments the triple world : It is evil requital, not beneficence, that 
pacifies the wicked soul,” 


Here a particular ia strengthened by a general, under a contrast. 
Similarly of others, 


the effect, viz., Prosperity’s choosing the prudent man—justifies the 


Trxr, 


Poetical, Renson. ; No. 710. When a reason ds mp 
in (1) a sentence or (2) à word,it is terme 


Poetical Readon. A 


COMMENTARY. 
©% Of these, the caso ofa reason being implied ina sentenco; 
~ “The blue lotus, which was like thy eyes in loveliness, is n0w 
under water ; that moon, my lovo, which imitated tho fairness 
Y faco, is mantled over by clouds ; those royal swans too are 
Je manasa lake) whose pace resembled thino-—alas! the 
not suffer me to derive a consolation even from thy 
this season of rains so tormenting to separated: 
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Here, the sentences forming the first three lines of the stanza impl 

reason for what is affirmed in the fourth line— al K 
J, 


i ] as! the gods’ &c, 
b. The case of a reason implied ina word; c, 8. the. following 
couplet of mine :— £ 


head, maay aa th mtl he hata AAAA RSEN 
: SERES À > heaps of dust raised by the multitudo 
of thy horses Ceratfsicifer od ppt qur atest.” 

Hore, the one compound word, forming the first half, implies a rea- 
son for what is expressed by the second half. 

ce The reason expressed by more than one word ; as in the following 
example of mine :— 

‘O Sire, Gangá who flows through three ways only, (or Heaven, 
Earth and Pátála), conceals herself, through shame, on Mahideva’s 
head, as she beholds the river formed of the waters poured in thy 
donations. streaming through inuumerable passages (qure graui 
eresreratfersft)." 

d. Some writers, it is to be observed here,-do not admit those 
cases of the Tramsition ($709 c. and d.) which rest upon the relation 
of causation, because, ‘they suppose, they are superseded by the 
Poetical Reason residing in a Sentence, ($710 a.) This opinion is 
not right. For here in the province of Poetry, Reason is thyee-fold, as 
being Informative, Completive aud Justiücative (or Confirmative.) 
Of these ¿hree sorts, the Informative Reason is the subject of the 
figure of Inference, the Completive of the Poetical Reason, and the 
Justifieative of the Transition: thus the Transition founded upon a 
causation is evidently distinct from the Poetical Reason. To illus- 
trate: Tn the Tova beginning “ Tho blue lotusz-" ($710 a), the 


: ; ra midi ranted fur 
sentences forming the first threo lines are indispensably wanted 


: < WI o sentence 
the completion of the sense, inasmuch as, without them, the 


would be incomplete in its signilication 


stituti rth line i 
constituting the fourth X 


5 "hist i i beginnit 

and therefore absurd. Whilst im tho stanza : ai 

ibi ess- 

not to perform anact rashly" ($709 d.) the Lise ^ ae 

ly acting is fully intelligible in itself as being NC a E ais 
fication, just in the manner of a counsel such as—“ Never oug 


A ricked, who 
one to associate, I toll your honour the truth, with thg ps Rv 
are busy in working harm to their fellow crean PN disse F 
stance, added in the stanza, of Prosperity 8 choosing = | 


CC-O. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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confirms or justifies the prohibition, without being needed to be men~ 
tioned in order to the completion of ite sense. So tho Transition resting 
“upon a causation is clearly distinct from the Poetical Reason. 

e. * Hara (Mahadeva), for fear of the immense weight, bears not 
the Ganges on his head : for it is muddy with the heaps of dust raised 
hy the multitude of thy horses.” 

Here, we have not the ornament in question, since the reason is 
made as cleir, by the use of the particle * A? (ior), as if we were 


to employ the formal expression pa kilatwát (from its being muddy), 
and it is strikingness that is the essence of ornament. 


Text. 


No. 711. The notion, expressed in a 
peculiarly striking manner, of e thing 
established by proof, is termed Inference. 


Inference. 


COMMENTARY. 


e For example :— 

** [ believe, in the heart of this fair lady ghines the moon-face of 
her beloved: for in the diffusive beams burst out, all her limbs look 
pale, and those Jotuses, her eyes, are closed.” 

Here the strikingness has its original in the metaphor. 

b, Or we may take tho following example :— 

** Wherever falls the sight of women, there fall sharpened arrows ; 
hence, I infer, Cupid runs before them with his bow furnished with 
shafta,” 

Here the strikingness rests npon the boldness of the poct’e speech. 

Tn the figure of Poetical Fancy, the notion is attended with un- 
certainty, whiletin the present ornament it is attended with certainty, 
ia what makes their difference. 


Tex, 


No. 719. Whena eruse is represen- — 
ted in fist with the effect, it i8 termed — 


PEREST 


| Á B. 
Go 
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fulness"* (Chap. ITI 8131 z.) the heroine, the cause of subjugation 
is represented as the very subjugation of the minds of young men, tk 
the expressions ‘ecstasy’ aud ‘laugh,’ however, the ornament rests 
upon an introsusception (see §693 and 694).¢ 

TEXT. 
No. 713. The Favourable (anulála) 


Tho Favourable. z 
is when unfavourableness turns intoa fa- 


vour. 
CouwgxranY. 
a. For example:— 


* When thon art angry, lady of the slender frame, wound him with 
thy nails, and tie his neck tight, with thosafuir cords, thy hands."f : 

Tho peculiar strikingness of such a mode of speech is properly comme y 
ied as a distinct ornament, since it is perceived altogether different 
from all other figures. 


Text. 
No. 714. When something, réally intended to be said, is appa- 
rently suppressed or denied, for the purpose 
Hint, two-fold. of conveying a particular meaning, it is 
termed Hint (akshepa),§ and is two-fold 
as pertaining to what is about to bo said or what has been said. 
CouMENTARY : 
a. Of these fio cases, that pertaining to what is about to be said, p 
has two varieties, inasmuch as some thing, wholly aud summarily, ; 
hinted at may be suppressed, or something may be partially men- — 
tioned and partially omitted. The case pertaining to what has a 3 
said, admits of two sub-divisions, inasmueh as the very character ol 
a thing may be denied, or as the speaker may pretend tounge E 
cancel, what he has already spoken. Thus the Hint is four 2 i 
a “She is tho ecstasy of youthfulness—the laugh of as E, A 
excessive beanty—the ornament of the faco of the carth—tha et i ee 


the minds of the young men.” 

f The ae ig be in the original, and the ae 
even the namo—hctu—of the figuro to ke abhi vi Mtt, 8 
pretation of it, i 

t So in Romeo and Juliet: ME 
— "Jul ‘Thon have my lips the sin that 
/—— Rom. Sin from my lips? O trespass * 
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à. For examples in their order :— 

“J would say something for the sake of my dear lady, pierced 
with a hundred shafts of Cupid—do thou, friend, stay here for a 
moment—nay, nay, what shall I say to one whose heart is devoid of 
compassion !’” 

Here the pangs of separation, felt by the female friend of the speaker, 
are hinted at in general, but the particulars, which wero about to be 
spoken of, are suppressed. 

c. “In separation from thee, tho stag-eyed lady, beholding now 
the new jasmine expanded, is, of a certainty, alas !—but oh, enough 
of such a cursed discourse.” 

Here the portion ‘ to die’ is omitted. 

d. “My boy, I am no go-between, my business is not to say that 
thou art beloved. She dies, aud thine will be the disgrace—these 
words of righteousness are what I have to gay." 

Here the character of a thing, or rather a person, is denied—that 
of the go-between. 

e. “Ifow can she of the slender frame pass the night in separa- 
tion from thee—nay what is the use of talking to thee who art of so 
cruel a purpose?” 

Mere the very fact of speaking is, as it were, negatived, 

J. In the first example, the particular meaning conveyed (sce text) 
is‘ My hiend is sure to die; in the second, what is particularly 
intimated, is the impossibility of speaking further or the like; in the 
third, speaking tho truth in spite of being a go-betwoon ; and in the 
fourth, excess of misery. It is not to be supposed that a PROPER 
negation of what has been, or is about to be, snid is what constitutes 


Denn; 
No. 715. Another figure, also termed Mint, | 
is held, likewise, to be an apparent permis- 
ing, really unwished for. s 
— Comsenrany. 
ose of conveying a parliculur meanin 


& 
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“Depart, my love, if thon art resolved to g0—anspicious be thy 
paths, and may I be born again in the place where thou hast gono |’? 

Here the permission of going, which is so much unwished for, 
failing as it does, terininates in prohibition; and the particular 
meaning conveyed, is that the addressee ought gNTEIRELY to desist 
from going. 

Tex. 

No. 716. When an effect is said to arise 
without a eause, it is Peculiar Causation, and 
is two-fold, according as the oveasion is, or is not, mentioned. 


Peculiar Causation. 


COMMENTARY. 

a, The production of an effeet, though represented as being witt 
out the supposed sole cause, must depend upon some Gther cause. 
This distinct cause, or occasion, as it is sometimes mentioned and 
sometimes omitted, makes the figure two-fold. For example :— 

“In youth, the waist of the fair-browed lady is slender, though 
she has never toiled, her eyes are tremulous, but she is not affrighted, 
her body is heart-ravishing, yet it is not ornamented.” 

Here the occasion, viz. youth, is mentioned. In this very example 
if we leave out ‘in youth’ by reading vapur bháti mrigé-dris‘ah’ (tho 
body of the deer-oyed lady shines) instead of * vapur vayas? subhruvak? 
(in youth the body oi the fair-browed lady), we should have the case 
of the Occasion being omitted. 

TEXT. : 
No. 717. When, in spite of the existence 

Peculiar Allegation. of a cause, there is an absence of the effect, 
it is Peculiar Allegation, and is likewise two-fold. 

COMMENTARY. 

a. 'Likewise'-that is to say, as the 
tioned. OF theso, the case in which the Qc 


“Truly great are they, who thpugh rich, a M 
le, and though possessed of power, 


Occasion is, or is not, men- 
casion is mentioned ; as— 
re free from haughtines, 


do not 
though young, are not fick 


x ^n» 
give way to heedlessnoss in the exercise of it. Ee 
I gs, i oned. 
llere the Occasion, viz. true greatness, 18 xs gus 
i i ima- TO H 
i | ih i-inahima-s atui 
stanza if, for the fourth line mi Nr 


they), we read Aiyantah sant bhúlala (few theres 


Occasion would bo omitted. 
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b. The case in which the occasion is inconceivable, being only n 
variety of that in which it is omitted, is not separately mentioned, 
The following is an example :— 

*t He of the flowery bow conquers the threo worlds, alone, — whose 
power was not destroyed by Mahádeva, though he destroyed his 
body.” 

Hero the cause of his power not being destroyed, notwithstanding 


the destruction of the body of Káma, is inconvvivable. 

c. Inthe present figure, an effect is also intimated to be absent, by 
means of representing something as present, which is opposed to it. 
So also ih the Peculiar Causation (S 716), a cause is represented to 
Be absent through speaking of something, opposed to it, as present. 
Thus in the stanza (given under §2. 0, Chap. T. § § 187, Chap. ILL), E 
there is Peculiar Causation, because of the representation of circum- 
stances opposed to the cause of longing, which yet ts aser "bed. to the 
heroine—cireumstances such as are implied in "phe bride groom is the 
very youth who embraced me before marriage’ &c.;* and there is 
the Peculiar Allegation, inasmuch as the Jady is described as longing; 
whilst longing is opposed to the effect expected to be produced by 
such a cause as the circumstance of her gaining that very person for 
her bridegroom who enjoyed her before marriage. 

Thus there is in this example the Commixture (seg 8767) of 
Peculiar Causation and Ped ar Allegation. A pure example of such 
a modification of the figure is to bo sought out by the reader Jor 

himself. 


á Text. 
No. 713, When there is an apparent incongruity between a 
‘ iction ; its ten genus and any of the four beginning: with 
genus (i. e. genus, quality, action and sub- E 
een a quality and any of the three beginning yia 
veen am action and another action or a substance ^» or 


it is Contradiction, occurring in these ven. 


“should, perhaps, be ranked undor this varie 
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COMMENTARY. 
a. Kor examples in their order :— 
* Separated from thee, the wind oi the Malaya mountain is to her 
a conflagration ; the beams of the moon are impregnated with heat: 
, 1 
even the hum of the bee pierces her heart; even the lotus-leai is to 
her the summer sun.” 
b. “O king, the hands of the wives of the Twice-born (Brahmans), 
hardened by the constant rub of the pestle and by manifold house- 


hold work ave, whilst thou reignest, soft like the lake-born flower 
(lotus)." 

e. “ Though Self-existent, yet Thou art born, though devoid of 
passion, Thou destroyest thy fees (the Demons), though in Thy- 
deepest sleep, Thou art awake—is there the being who knows Thee 
in truth ?? 


d, “To the deer-eyed lady, separated as she was from the lap of 
her beloved, the Lord of Night (moon), in his complete glory, was 
full of burning poison,” * 

e. ‘Q! this form, eestatie to my eyes but hard to obtain even 
through imagination, - O! the one with drunken eyes gladdens my 
heart yet torments it.” 

J. “Sviva, afraid of the immense weight,” &e. y 

g. In the stanza beginning “To the decr-eyed lady,” if, in the 
fourth line, instead of ‘full of burning poison, we read ‘the mid-day 
sun,’ we shall have the Contradiction of Substances. E 

h. In the example beginning * Separated from theo;—' ‘the wind 


&e,, which, as denoting many individuels, are generic terms, seem, af 
first sight, to contradict * a conflagration,’ * heat,’ ‘piercing tig ice 
and ‘the sun,’ which, respectively, are a genus S quim x 
action aud a substance. ‘Lhe apparent contradiction is explained by 
the fact that tho state of things was caused by saporon m 
i. In the example beginning ' Though Self-existent,— the quality 
‘o the action of being born &e., and 


i (gr the power 
the seeming contradiction is explained by the greatness of he pu) 
imsclf as a humai being 


of God, who, though unborn, can manifest hi 
and so forth. 


of self-existence &e. is opposed to th 


«Dark with exccasive light” 


* Tho Miltonie representation of the Deity iho Contrad.- 


ty of the figure, i C. 


tion of Quality nnd Substance. 
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J. In the verses commencing * S iva, afraid of the immense weight 
the contradiction may be expressed thus: *S'iva himself, who ever 
bears the Ganges on his head, ceases to bear it Ke.’ ; and the boldness 
with which poets are privileged to speak is the explanation of it. 
The other illustrations are clear. 

k. Inthe Peculiar Causation, an effect only, as represented without 
8 cause, is seemingly incongruous ; in the Peculiar Allegation, a cause 
only, without an effect; and in the present figure, both the things 
represented ave apparently contradicted by each other, Such is the 
difference. 


Text. ; 
No. 719. Wher a cause and the effect 
Disconnection. are represented as locally ‘separata, it is 
Disconnection. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. Forexample:— 

“ She is a girl, but it is our minds that want manly boldness; she 
is a woman, but it is we that are timid ; she bears a couple of plump 
and lofty breasts, but it is wo that aro oppressed ; she is charged with 
the weight of fleshy thighs, but it is we that are unable to move— 
marvellous it is that the faults belonging to another have deprived us 
of power." 

b. This figure being counted as an exception, tlie ornament. of 
Contradiction ($718) is left to rest in the mutual inconsistency of two 
things residing in the same place, 


Text, 
No. 120. When the respective qualities or actions of a cause and 
its effect are opposed to each other; or 
when an endeavour becomes fruitless and 
brings an evil result ; or when there is an 
Eee ion of ‘two incongruous things—it is held Incongruity. 
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tho very moment, a fame white as the autumnal moon, glorifying the 
triple world !? 

Here, we have white fame arising from the dark sword, figured as 
the cause,—in opposition to the rule or theory that the qualities of the 
effect conform to those of the cause. 

b. “O thou with eyes like the blue lotus-leaf, how ecstatic is the 
joy thou givest, yet Separation which has its origin in thyseli—how 
fiercely it burns my frame V? 

Here we have burning Separation originating in a joy-oxciting 
cause, viz., a woman. 

e. *C'Phis ocean is a store-house of gems, so I resorted to it in the 
hope of obtaining treasures, but treasures far from obtaining, my 
mouth was filled with salt-water.” 

Here, not only is the desived wealth not obtained, but, on the 
contrary, the mouth is filled with salt-water, 

d. “The woods with barks of trees for ornament, and the glory of 
royalty admired even by Indra—how vast the disparity. Ah! how 
hard it is to bear the dealings of Fate, evil-disposed as he ever 15305 

We have, here, the association of the woods and royal glory. The 
stanza is mine, 

e. Or for example :— 

“He, the Sleeper on the Ocean ( Vishnu), whose vast belly drank 
up tho worlds at the consummation of the ages—that Deity was 


é p M EST 7 ne of 
drunk in by one of the fair ones of the city, with a corner of o 


her eyes, languid in love "f 


Text. 
No. 721. The Equal is the commend- 


Tho Equal, ation of an object fiiy united wtih another. 


as a proper example of the fourth 


j za, was not 
t Ráma, the subject of the stanza, 


or, however, perhaps means to 
though ho was nob, ab tha 


* Tho commentator does not admit this 
variety of the figure, contending tha 
a king when ho went to tho woods. T'ho auth 
intimato that majesty was tho hero's by nature, 
time, inaugurated a king. ^ sr 4g) eharneterizos 

t M in nee on this stanza Oris Res the author 
tho figure as the Exceeding (569 §728), and in so doing 


5 osent work. 
of the Kivya-prakiis’a as woll as with that of the pre 
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COMMENTARY. 
a. For example :— é 
“ The moon-light has been wedded to the deer-marked luminary 
(moon), freed from clouds; Jahnu's daughter (Gangá) has come down 
to meet worthy Ocean'—such were the words—harsh to the ear of the 
other monarchs—that the citizens, with one voice, spoke, glad at the 
union of that couple of equal worth.” 


Text. 


No. 722. The Strango is, when, for 
The Strango. the attainment of an object, one acts 
contrarily fo it. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For example :— E: 
“For the purpose of being elevated, he bows down; for the sake 
of his life, he parts with it altogether; for the sake of happiness, he 
subjects himself to misery—who is there a greater fool than the B 
Servant ?”” 
Tex. 
No. 723. When of the container and 
The Exceeding. the contained, one is Tepresented as vaster 
than the other, it is termed the Exceeding. 
COMMENTARY. 


=a. The case when the Container is vaster; as :— 
“ How shall we better 


5e when the Contained is vaster; ag :— 


pe Foe o Kaitabha (Yishun) could not contain within 
zd of joy caused by the advent of the holy saint—Ilo — — 
dom the worlds did frecly abide, when, at the | 
ue cycle, he had withdrawn within himself 2 


i 
i 
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COMMENTARY. 
a. For example :— 


“ Sho of the slender frame is graced by thee, and thou art graced 


by her: The night gives glory to the moon, and the moon enda ere 


to the night.” 


Tzxr. 
No. 725. When something that depends on another is represent- 
, ! ed as existing without it; or when one 
rire a its object is spoken of as being present in 
" o 

many places simultaneously ; or when some- 
body, in doing an act, unexpectedly does another act, either uncon- 
nected with the subject, or otherwise; it is the Extraordinary, and 
is thus three-fold, 


COMMENTARY. 

a. For examples in their order :— 

“Who would not glorify the poets, whose discourse—though 
they have gone to heaven—graced with infinito beauties—delights 
the world, generation after generation, until the end of creation ?" 

b “In the forest, by the river's side, in the mountain cave, — 
every where do thy foemen see thee standing in iront, terrible like 
Death !” j 

c. ‘ Wife, minister, confidant, beloved disciple in the charming 
arts,— say, what has not merciless Death deprived me of, in depriving 
mo of thee?” Raghuvan's'a. 

Trexr. 

No. 726. The Frustration is when by the same means that we 

employed in bringing a thing to a pats 


; 6 ; Q- 
Euros: cular state, another brings it to an opp 
site one, 
COMMENTARY. » 
B doe, ith a look. 
9. For example, tho stanza beginning Them, who wi 
(§ 636 a.) S 


nd. born God, who was burnt 


* “thom, who, with a look, recall to hfe the Mi t the Fieree-eyed 


by n look —wo glorify tho fair-oyod women, tho aS i th 


Divinity (5 iva)” 
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Text. 
No. 727. Or when the contrary of a 
certain act is justified by the same reason, 
with facility. 


A second kind of the 
ubove. 


ComMENTARY. 

a. Supply * It is the same Frustration.’ 

b. For example :— 

* * Stay here, my love; after but a few days I shall speed to be 
here again—stay here, for thou art tender and canst not bear toil’— 
‘Tenderness, fair youth, is rather a reason for my going with thee, 
for tender, as I am, I shall not enduro the terrible pangs of separa- 


tion’.”” 


Here, the hero mentions the tenderness of the heroine as a reason 


against her accompanying him, and the heroine, on the other hand, 
makes it, with still more facility, a reason for the same. 
Text. 
No. 728. When something mentioned first is spoken of as the 
cause of what follows, and this again of 


The Garland of Causes. EMG 
what comes next, and so on, it is the Gar- 


land of Causes, 
COMMENTARY.” 

a. For example :— 

“ Knowledge is acquired from association with the learned ; meck- 
ness from knowledge; the affection of the people from meckness ; 
and what is i£ that is not obtainable from the affection of the people ?"' 
Text, i 

. No. 729. Tho Serial Illuminator, again, is when a number of 
objects is, in succession, connected with the 
same attributo. 


COMMENTARY, 


idst come to fight, the bow obtained the arrows; 


5 head; the foéman's head, the Barth ; sh 


AES 
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Text. 
No. 730. When what is mentioned first is qualified (1) aff 
i ; irma- 
tively, or (2) negatively, by what follows 
3 


di and this again by what comes next, and 80 
on, it is the Necklace, and is thus two-fold 


The Necklace, two-fold, 


COMMENTARY. 
a. Tor examples in their order :— 
*——When (in A unum the lake is adorned with the expanded lotus, 
and the lotus čs associated with the bee, the beo is perpetually humm- 
ing and the humming is attended with the excitement of love.” 

b. “There was not a lake that was not graced with fair lotuses, 
there was not a lotus in which there reposed not a bee, there was 
not a bee which hummed not melodiously, there was not a hum that 
xavished not the heart.” 

c. Sometimes the qualified, too, is found successively to be affirmed 
or denied as qualification ;* as— 

“The lakes are pure, the lotuses bloom in the lakes, the bees fly 
to the lotuses, tho musical hum is now uttered by the bees,” 

So also in the case of a denial. 

Text. 
No. 731. A succession of things, gradu- 


Tho Climax. A : a 
he Climax ally rising in excellence, is termed the 


Climax (sára). 

COMMENTARY. 

a. For example :— 

“The most important thing in the requisites of royalty is a king- 
dom; in a kingdom, a capital; in a capital, a palace ; ina palace, à 
couch; in a couch, a fair woman, tho whole property of Love.” 

Text. 

No. 732. ‘The Relative Order is whena 
pu uie odis reference is made respectively to what have 
been mentioned. 

CoMMENTARY. 


4. For example:— ! Wedge 
« ¢ They bloom :' * Pluck them with thy nails. ‘ Tt blows: JIedg 
ia here used 


H » H 
_ * Tho reader will observe that tho teem : «ie Bv tlie predicate. 
in tho senso of su/ect and ‘ qualification’ to denote 
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it with the skirts of thy garment.’ ‘They enter the garden :’ * Scare 
them away with the tinkling of thy bracelets.’—thus, fortunate 
youth, do the female friends of thy love separated from theo, talk to 
each other by hints, touching the vanjula flowers, the southorn breeze 
and the kokila.”* 


Text. 
No. 733. When the same object (1) is, or (5) is made to be, in 


many places, in suecession ; or when many 

objects (2) are, or (4) are made to be, in 

the same place, in succession, —it is termed the Sequence (paryáya). 
COMMENTARY. 

a. For examples in their order :— 

* Reposing for a moment on the ¢hick eye-lashes, striking the deli- 
cate lips, split by the fall upon the breasts, rolling down the dimples 
in the skin—thus gradually did the first rain-drops reach the navel 
of Umé.” 

b. “ Wolves, crows and jackals run in thy foeman’s city, where 
walked gay women once, languid with the weight of hips." 

c. “That hand, the fingers of which were cut by the handling of 
the sharp-edged sprouts of the sacred grass (kus‘a), she made a friend to 
the rosary—kept off from the under-lip which she had ceased to colour, 
kept off from the play-ball reddened by the unguent of her breasts.” 

d. “Thy foemen's wives now let full thick drops of tears on thoso 
breasts where rolled the pure pearl necklace," 


e. In tliese varieties, the Place or Places is eithor one or aro 
several, and so also the Placed. 


The Sequence, 


To illustrate. In the stanza begin- 
ning ' Iteposing for a moment, the rain-drops are gradually in the 
places—eye-lashes &¢.—which are several. 
cing ‘ Wolves, crows and jackals, the * 
successively in the foeman’s city, 


In the example commen- 
wolves’ &e., the placed, were 
which is one place, ‘So of the rest. 
* So in Shakespear's Comedy of Errors, Act IT, Scono 2nd. 

“Tho time was once when thou, unurg'd, wouldst vow 

That never words were music to thine ear, 

That never object pleasing in thine cyo, 

That never touch well welcome to thy hand, 

That never mont sweet savour'd in thy taste, 


Unless, I spake, or looked, or touched, or curv'd Lo theo,” 
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f. Sinco in the present figure one object is represented to be in 
many places only in consecution, it is distinct from th 
($725) ; and it is different from the Return (§734), 
absence of an exchange. 


e Extraordinary 
because of the 


Tzxr. 
he Return. No. 78 5 ake Return (parivrittih) is the 
exchango of a thing for what is (1) equal, 
(2) lesser or (3) greater. 
Commentary. 
a. For examples in their order :— 


“ The fawn-eyed lady gave a glanco and took my heart, whilst I 
gave my heart but got the fever of loye.” 


| Here, in tho first half there is an exchange for the like, and in tho 
second half, for what is lesser. 


b. “The old Jatáyuh, translated to heaven—wherefore should we 
lament him now, who, at the price of a decrepit body, bought a fame 
lustrous like the light of the moon ?? 

Here we have an exchange for what is greater, 

Text, 
No. 735. When with, or without a query, something is affirmed 
BE uas for the denial, expressed or understood, of 
: something else similar to it, it is Special 
Montion (parisantkhya). 
COMMENTARY. 

4. For examples in their order :— 

“Whatis a lasting ornament here below ?-—fame, nota gem. What 
is to be practised ?—good deed done by the great, nota crimo. What 
is an oye unobstructed ?—the intellect not tho corporal eye. And ; 
Who is there besides thee who knows to discriminate good and evil 2" — — — 


Hae; a gem &e., which are to be rejected or denied as an ornament 
$c. aro mentioned, 


Be Nise in aver to be practised ?—virtue ; what is to be earnest- 

: dy Sought 2 —the company of the good. Who is to be mec 

“pon ?—tho Lord Vishnu. What is to be desired ?—the 
le, or final beutitude.”? 

What ave to be rejected, vèz, sin &c., are understoc 

amples, the declaration is precedod by a query. 
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e. When it is not preceded by a query, we have the following 


examples :— 
** Devotion to God not to Mammon 
regard for fame not for the body are 


; addiction to Scripture not to 


woman, the weapon oi Love; 
often found in the great.” 

d. “Ilis strength was for the purpose 
oppressed, his great learning was jor the sake of honouring the learned 
— not the wealth alone but the perfections too of that 


of quelling the fear of the 


sovereign were 


for the sake of others.” 
e. When founded upon & Paronomasia, it is peculiarly striking ; 
e.g. “When that king, the conqueror of the world, was protecting 
the earth, the mixturo of colours (or celasses—dW) was in painting, 
the want oi the string (or merits—3W) was in bows" &c. 
Text. 
No. 736. The Reply is when a question is inferred from an 
oT answer ; or, the creations being given, when 
there is a number of answers, unlook ed for. 
COMMENTARY. 
a. For examples, the following verses of mine :— 
* My mother-in law has lost her sight, my husband is gone far 
away and I am a solitary girl: how canst thou stay here ?* 
From this is understood a traveller having asked for lodging. 
b. “What is most odd?—the decree of destiny. What is to be 
: songht out?—a man appreciating merit. What is the source ol bliss? 
—a good wife. What is hard to be won ?—a wicked man.” 
Hie is distinct. from the Special Mention, because, 
things of a similar nature are not intended to be disowned, or 


* Theauthor probably means to represent tho girl as tempting tho traveller 
| B8 » infer from sinilar stanzas of auch indirect import, ‘The strikingnes 
of this example, if thoro is any in it, as well as of that given in the Kavya 
Spandra, ienis upon the indirect way in whielr tho speaker, in oither case, 0X- 

. presses his or her meaning, and is quito independent of tho inforenco on UP 
of a query or request previously made, J do not sce why it ghould bo 

a figuro at all. Tt is indeed strango to find the author of tho Kávyu* 
ütting this figure of speech, whon he is unwilling to rocogniso 
ns the Causo (hetu), that comes under tho English Motony "T 
no strikingness in such an example of it as * Tho Spring, the JOY — 


P 


1j 
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here, other 
denied 
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as possessing the respective predicates. Nor is the first case of the present 
figure the same with the Inference ($711), since that is recognized only 
when what is inferred and the ground of inference, or the reason, are 
both mentioned, —and here the query is not mentioned. Nor is it Poetical 
Reason (§ 710), for the reply is not the source of the question.* 


Text, 
No. 737. When according to the Maxim of the Stick and the 
The Necesstry Conclu- Cake, a fact is concluded from another, it 
is held the Necessary Conclusion (arthá 
patti). 
Com MENTARY, 

a. The Maxim of the Stick and the Cake is one by which, a truth 
or fact being given, another truth or fact comes in through a neces- 
sary connection; for example, it being admitted that a mouse has 
eaten up a portion of a stick, the fact of its having eaten the cake 
connected therewith, comes in as a matter of course, 

à. ‘The figure has two varieties, inasmuch as irom a fact connected 
with the subject-matter, there comes in one unconnected with it, or 
vice versed. 

v. For examples in their order :— 

“Tio! the Necklace rolls on the round breasts of the iawn- 
eyed ladies. When such is the condition even of the pearls, free 
(mukté) as they are called, of what consequence are we, the slaves of 
love?" 

d. “ Forsaking his native fortitude, he bewailed, with his voice 
choked by weeping. Even iron, heated to excess, becomes soit, why 
speak we then of mortals melting under affliction 2” 

e. In the present ornament, there is a peculiar strikingness when 
the Necessary Connection is founded upou a Paronomasia, as in the 


* Tho Kávya-prakás/a, whom the present work literally follows here, has, 
ii seoms to mo, failed to olueidato tho distinction between the two figures, 
"Tho following i3 tho proper explanation : In tho Poetical Roason, an epithet, 
4 clause, or a whole sentence is used by the poet as implying a reason. or ground 
Jor an assertion or representation mado by himself; whilst in tho present figure 
tho whole of what has been said by the poot serves as a reason for the reader in. 


inferring a quory supposed by tho poot. The dilforonco from tho iuferonco 
ia not rightly marked, 
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example “Lo! the Necklace,” &e. This figure is not identical with 
the Inference (§ 711), sinco the Necessary Connection hag not the 


nature of a mere Relation, established by expertence.* 


TEXT. 


No. 138, The Alternative is an ingenious opposition of two 
things of equal probability. 


The Alternative. 


CoMMENTARY. 


a. For example; “Bend ye your heads or your bows; make our 

authority or your bow-strings the ornaments of your ears, 4. e. yield 
to our authority or draw your bows.” t 

Here the bending of the heads and that of the bows are opposed 

to each other, being respectively marks of peace and war, which it is 

impossible to resort to at the sawe time. And this opposition ter- 

minates in the having recourse to one of the alternatives. The facts 

are equally probable, inasmuch as the bending of the bows and that 

of the heads are alike looked for by the speaker, through & pride of 

: prowess. The ingenuity oi the speech consists in its implying @ 

comparison; so also in the sentence * Make our authority or your 

E bow-strings the ornamerts of your cars.’ Similarly in the sentenco 

“May the eyes or the body of Vishnu effect (Awrutdm) the cure of 

your worldly distresses,” the ingenuity consists in the use of tho 

Paronome.^ in ‘kurutém’ which, in one voice, is singular, and in 

= another, duet. In the sentence ‘Let wealth acquired be given away 

— to a Divinity or a Brahman, there is no ornament, because of the 


Text, 


. 739. , The Conjunction is (1) whon notwithstanding the 0x- 
ho C. : istence of one causo sufficient to bring 

. about an effect, there are represented 
the umo, according to the Maxim of tho Thresh- 


cognition of necessary, or intuitive, trüths, ss contré- 
ed P 5 experience. 7 

SH CdnecAs be for ovor fallon’ 
- ax 1 Rin. 


Tiger oye ear gonptaition. |. A49?1 


ing-floor and the Pigeons; or (2) when two qualities or actions, or 
a . E » 
a quality and an action are simultaneously produced. 


COMMENTARY. 

a, For example, take the following stanza of mine :— — 

“Thou wast, O gentle Zephyr, begotten by the Mountain of the 
Sandal; pre-eminent art thou in the world in mild complaisance (or 
southernness—dákshimya), and intimate art thou with the holy 
waters of God&vari—if thou, alas! even thou dost burn my whole 3 
frame like a fierce conflagration, what shall I say to the black kokila, 
savage and intoxicated as he is?” 

Here, notwithstanding the existence of one cause, eiz., the cir- 
enmstance of being begotten by the Mountain of the Sandal, for 
the effect of burning, other causes such as the circumstance oí coming 
from the South &c., are mentioned. All these causes being good 

‘things (since they are a source of delight to all, excepting the 
separated lover), we have in the above example a Combination of 
Good Things, In the fourth line of the-same stanza, wherein the 
bad things such as madness &o, are joined together, we have a 
Combination of Bad Things. : 

b. To exempliiy the Combination of Good and Bad Things. 

“Tho moon dimmed by the day, & lovely woman whose youth has 
departed, a lake bereft of its lotuses, a fair form with an unlettered S. 
longue, a master devoted to Mammon, a good man in perpetual - : 
misery, a wicked person seated in the court of a king—these seven - 
are sore afflictions to my heart.” ; Y 

With respect to this example, some ssy that thereik her 
Combination of Good and Bad Things, inasmuch as the moon 
- aro good and a wicked man is bad. Others, however, decla 
same characteristic to rest upon the Circumstance of the mogn 
by nature fair, and the dimness, with which it i8 w d 
foul, For, they contend justly, the strikingness oft a 
upon this peculiar way of pointing to the impropriety ar 
states as dimness &c., coming upon such good things as the v 
Besides, all the seven being summed up as afflictions: j 
ience—' These soven are sore afflictions to MY hearty 

Wicked person seated in the court of & king’ bears ay 
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fault, because of its violating the uniformity of the representation 
(see Chap. VII § 575, bb), in each of the other instances the subject, 
and not the predicate, being a good person or thing. 

c. In the present ornament, all the causes are jointly introduced 
just as pigeons alight together upon a threshing-floor ; w hilst in the 
figure Convenience, notwithstanding the existence of a cause sufficient 
ior the production of an effect, another cause is represented as 
operating BY CHANCE. 

d. “No sooner had thy eyes, youthful lady, become red than the 
face of thy beloved became gloomy; no sooner, fair friend, hadst 
thou bent down thy head than the fire of love blazed up in his heart.” 

Here, in the first half there is a simultaneity of Qualities; in the 
second, that of Actions. 

e. When a Quality and Action are simultaneous, take the follow- 
ing example :— 

* No sooner, king of kings, had thy eyes, those fair brethren to 
the white lily, become, on a sudden, dismal towards thy foemen, than 
the fierce glances of fell Adversity distinctly fell on their frames.” 

f. We also see this figure respecting one and the same subject ; 
as in * He brandishes his sword and diffuses his glory."* Tt is not 
an instance of the Illuminator, (see § 696), since these varieties of 
the Conjunction implying the simultaneity of quality and action, 


= are, asa rule, founded upon a Hyperbole consisting in the inversion 


bat 


. of the necessary sequence of a cause and an effect; whilst the Illu- 


minator has not for its foundation a H yperbole. 


terpart, ETE the (ue iu a series :— 
p and my sister no sooner met, but they looked ; no soon- 


no sooner loved, but they sighed; no soonor sighed 
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Text. 


onvenience is when what is to be effected becomes 


No. 740. The € 
easy through the accidental operation of 


The Convenience. 
another agency. 


| COMMENTARY. 


a. For example :— 
«As I was about to fall at her feet to quell her indignation, 


happily, for my good, rose the roar of the clouds.” 


Text. = 


No. 741. The Rivalry (pratyanika) is when somebody, unable 
; venge himself on his enemy, i - 
Tho Rivalry. to avenge himself on his enemy, 1s repre 
sented as doing harm to what has a connec- 
tion with him, which only proves his superiority.* 
ComMMBNTARY. 
a, ‘Ilis—i. e. the enemy’s.—For examplo the following couplet 


of mine :— 
“ «She of the slender waist has vanquished my waist with hers’— 
so thinking, the lion breaks the protuberances of the clephant’s head 


that resemble the jar-like breasts of the lady.” 


Text. ^i 
No. 149, When things to which a comparison is generally mado 


are (1) themselves turned into objects 
The Converse. 
comparison, or (2) declared to be mog 


is termed the Convorse f pratipa.) 


COMMENTARY. 


d. For examples in their order :— : 
The blue lotus, which was like thy eyes in loveliness, dii a 
pun &e. (see § 710. a.) 

d rhon thero is that fuas, di all M o cee 


T 


mentary. 
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go much when it is true that the Maker’s rule of creation is opposed 
to superfluities.” 34 

Here the radiance of the moon &oe., being eclipsed by that of the 
face &c., the former are rendered useless. 


Text, 
No. 743. When the pre-eminence of an object, greatly excelling - 
A second sort of tho f» some quality, being at first declared, an- 
Converso. other is compared to it, it too is termed the 
Converse. 


COMMENTARY, 
a. For example :— 
“Be not proud, O destructive Poison, to think that thou art the 
chief of direiul things. Are there not in this world the words of tho — — 


1 wicked as malign os thyself?” 
, In the first line of the stanza, i. o. in the clause € Thou art the chief — — 
P of direful things, the pre-eminence of the object is declared, though 


dn evilness. When it is not declared, we have not this ornament; 88 
in such a sentence as * Like Brahmá speaks the Bréhman.’ 


Texr. 
No, 744. The Lost (milita) is when something is spoken of as 
Tho Losi. concealed in another of a like quality. 


COMMENTARY. 
4, The thing of a like quality may be either inherent or borrowed. 
b. For examples in their order :— 
; * Baraswati saw not the mark on. Vishnu's bosom of the musk that 
bad stored Lakshinf's (her rival’s) breasts—lost as it was in his 


re, the dark-bluo lustre is inherent in the person of the Divinity. * 
ue city the faces of fair women, reddened, as they ever 
the ray of the ruby earring, excitod no mistrust, even 


: in the hearts of the youthful lovers." 


a 
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Text. 
No 745. The Sameness is when something in question is spoken 
ofas having become identical with, or un- 
The samen distinguishable from, something else, through 
a likeness of properties. 


CoMMENTARY. 

a. For oxample:— 

t Fair women resorting to their beloved, went securely, undistin- 
guished in the moon-light—their tresses covered with jasmines and 
their bodies anointed with bright sandal.” 

b. In the Lost we have the eclipse of an object of an inferior 
quality by one of a superior quality ; whilst in the present figure 
there is an absence of discrimination on account of both the objects 


possessing like properties. 


TEXT. 
No. 746. The Borrower (/adguaa) is when an object 15 represented 
as quitting its own quality and assuming an. 


ap caterer: excellent one. 


COMMENTARY. 


a. For example :== "n 
“He spoke and the gleams of his radiant teeth whitened those 
honey-lickers—the black.bees-—that hovered round that blooming lotus 
disguised as his face.” 

In the Lost, something in question is covered oer by another, 
whilst in this figure, the quality of another is recognized as ae 
duced upon it. 


TzxT. 


No. 747. The Non-borrower is when something (in qu 
does not assume the quality of another 


The Non-borrower. though there is & reason for [2 


COMMENTARY. 
a For example :— lowin 
“How is it alas! that, seated in my heart gto 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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love, thon, though white with goodness, dost not reflect the glow ??* 

b. Or for example :— 

« White are the waters of Gangá and black are those of Yamuná— 
dipping in both, O royal swan, thy whiteness is tho same—it 
increases not, nor does it decrease.” 

Tn the former example, the beloved person, spoken of as ‘ white 
with goodness, does not glowt with answering love, though it is pro- 
per that he should do so, having come in contact with an excessively 
glowing heart. In the latter example, though there is an Indirect | 
Deseription (see 8706), and the swan, therefore, absolutely speaking, is 
not the proper subject of the description, yet it is a thing in question, 
in comparison with Ganga and Yamuná, which are still more romote 


from the real subject, viz., a person of a steady character. The swan, 
in spite of its contact with Ganga and Yamuna, takes not the colouy 
of either. 

c. This figure is distinct from the Peculiar Allegation (seo §717), 
being founded upon the peculiarly striking circumstance of not as- 
suming a quality, or colour ; and it is different from the Incongruity 
($720), because a distinct colour is not said to be produced. 


TEXT. $ 
No. 743. When a delicate circumstance, indicated by (1) some A | 
appearance or (2) gesture, is infimated by $ 


The Subtle. Ea 
a any hint, it is termed the Subtle (súkskma). 
COMMENTARY. 
a. ‘Delicate’—i. e, not to be understood by one of a dull appre- 
hension. : 


rests upon the vse of the word rága which means both ‘Jove’ and * redness,” 
f . Does not become red or affectionate. 
. Excessively red or affectionate heart. 
remark ig with reference to the qualification, brackoted in tho trac. 
(of tho Text, which our author intends to bo supplied from Toxt Nos 
pegnai ication however scoms needless and is virtually annulled by 
» of the present figure given in tho Kávyaprakága, Our 
s the example (zec 65) to reconcile it to the qualifica- 
rg it while llustrating the foregoing figuro, for tho blac E 


pex * This is not a literal rendering of tho original stanza, in which the figure 


E 
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p. Of the two cases, that of Appearance; 88:— 
u gome female friend, observing the seffron ointment on the lady’s 
neck divided by tho continuous flow of heat-drops oozing from her 


face, draw, with & smile, the figure of a sword in her hand to inti- 


mato her masculinenoss." 
Here the maseuline action of a woman, indicated by the division 
of the saffron, is intimated by another, by drawing in her hand the 


figure of a sword, which is the token of a man. 


o. The caso of Gesture; 83 :— 
r lover had his mind anzíous about the time 
witted dame closed the lotus-flower with 


of assignation, the quick- 
which she was playing—whilst her laughing eye conveyed to it the 


“Perceiving that he 


import.” 

Here, the time of meeting whi 
ing his eyebrows &c,, is intimated by t 
takes place at night. 


ch the lover inquired for by strain- 
he close of the lotus whieh 


| Tsxt. E 

| : No. 749. The Dissembler (vyijokti) is the artiul concealment X 

| The Dissomblor. ofa thing, though discovored. C. 
COMMENTARY. 


a. For example :— ! 
“May Siva proserve you !—that Deity who—as the Mountain- - 
king joined his daughter's hand with his, in wedlock—thrilled by — 
xs the touch and troubled by the distraction of his attention fro 
= various ceremonials of marriage, cried out ‘Qh! how cold 
hands of the Mountain of Snow, and was boheld with 
B the troops of the Divine Mothers standing in a circle in 
apartment of Himálaya." 
b. Itis not the first Concealment (see $683), as 
Wioned by the person who conceals it. Its d 


= 


.. CC-0. Prof. Satya Vra 
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No. 750. . The Description of Nature 
The Description of (ewabhávokti) is the description of such pecu- 
Nature. S 


liar action or appearance of an object as is 


not easily perceived. 
COMMENTARY. 

a. ‘Not easily perceived’ —ti. e. perceived by the poet alono-—- 
* An object'—such as a boy or the like.—‘ Peculiar action or appear- 
ance'—4i, e. such as characteristically belong to the object. 

b. Take the following example of mine :— 

“Lo! the angry hyena, with red and swollen eyes, searing away 
the animals all around with his howling roar, traverses from forest 
to forest—behold, he lashes the earth repeatedly with his tail, rests 
upon it for a moment with his hind feet, then on & sudden shrinking 
into himself, he springs with fierce velocity in the air." , 


TzxT. 
No. 751. When (1) a wonderful object,” or (2) something past 
e or future, is represented as if it were present, 
Vision. 


it is termed the Vision (DAávika). 


COMMENTARY. 
a, For example :— 


“Victorious is that prince of ascetics—Agastya of the mighty 
soul—who, in the hollow of one of his hands, saw the divine Fish and 
Tortoise (incarnations of Vishnu), as he drank up the ocean in ond 
handful of water." 


b. Or for example :— 


“ Methinks Y see thy eyes with the black collyrium that was there; 


Y seem to perceive thy form wi : : is 
E ae y form with that profusion of ornaments that } 


at n figure is not one with the Merit named Perspicuity (se? 
p. VIL, 611), for the latter does not cause a thing past or futuref 
* This variety is not 


own invention, ized in the Kávya-prakás 


fa, being our authors 
and an unreasonah 2 E 
MIU Cos hia nas, pied too, for it is either included in the 
f ‘Or a wonderful object’. ) 
CC-0. Prof. Satis Ubi GRuunPetaterion. 
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io seom a9 it it wore present. Nor is it the Marvellous favour (see 
Chap Il 8 37), for it occasions nO wonder. Nor is it the orna- 
ment of Hyperbole, because it implies no introsusception (see § 693). 
Nor is it the Mistaker, for what is past or future is mentioned as 
past or future. Nor is it the Description of Nature, for this con- 
sists in & faithiul representation of the nice characteristics of a 
natural object, whilst the present figure rests upon the peculiarly 
remarkable circumstance of an object (really past or future) seeming 
to be present. If, however, in the description of the nature of an 
object, the above peculiarity does occur, then there ig a Commixture 
of the two figures. 
d, “Who is he thet, without an umbrella, seems a8 if he were 
. surrounded with white umbrellas ; who is he that, without a chamara, 
is ever fanned with the chimar of flickering graces ae 
There is not the present figure in the above example, inasmuch 
as what appears in itself to be present is here described. As the 
figure in question consists in an objects seeming to be present 
aurovor the description, it has its proper place there where some- 
ihing not actually seeming to be present is so represented ; as in 
the example ‘ Methinks I see thy eyes with the black collyrium that. 
was there’ &e. 


Text. 
No 752. ‘The description of super-mundane prosperity is termed 
ihe Exalted, or an action of one that is great, 


"Tho Exalted. | 
represented collaterally to the subject in hand,  —— 


© Road wGTWUR for AM in Roor’s odition of the text. Tt indeed seer 
ix D mess of tho representation of a wonderful object causing no 
RE hero the stop (p) after wpeqara in Róer's edition of the 
p Tho translation is according to the reading of my M8. vis. 


k 


ore è 
ware aià wapqruurwe 5o which, cannot but bo 
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COMMENTARY. 
&. For examples in their order :— 
“There, the pleasure-gardens are fed by the wators oozing from 
the roofs of the Lunar Stone (s'as'ánZopala) by tho fall of moonelight 
—roofs that leave the sphere of the clouds beneath.” 

b. ‘Used to the slumber of blessedness after the consummation 
oi a cosmic cycle, the Lord sleeps here (on the ocean), having de- 
stroyed the worlds—hymned by the First Maker (Brahmá) seated on 
the lotus that has risen from His navel,” 


Text. 

No. 753. When (1) a Flavour (chap. ITI. § 82), or (2) an In- 

eoan the complete Flavour (chap. III, § 245), or (3) 
Lovely, the Impetuous Semblances thereof (8 247), or (4) the Quel- 
aia puny mont. ling of a sentiment (§ 249. a) are reduced to 
& subordinate condition, then they become Ornaments and are res- 
pectively termed the Impassioned (rasavat), the Lovely (preyah), the 
Impetuous (urjaswi) and the Allayment (samáhita).* 


COMMENTARY. 


a. ‘Serablances thereof’—7, e, the kemblanco of Flavour and 
Incomplete Flavour, Of these four kinds of embellishment, the 
diararet (Impassioned) is so called from the association of rasa, Fla- 
your, Or passion. 

b. For example—* This is that hand" &c, (see § 266 b.) 

Here, the erotic is subordinate to the pathetic. So also of other 
Flavours. 

p dus Preyah (Lovely) is so named from being loved by the 
paio, For example, tho following stanza of mine: 
E rris in which the eye-balls were languid and 

clasped f E soft creeper-like arms gently loosened as they 
my neck, with her round cheeks suffused with heat-drops— 

Ld : 
? Tr due ihv ante different definitions in the Kdvyd-dars’a of 

The Kdvya-prakésdé doug what our author has denominated samádhi. 
three 


not recognize thene ornaments nor tho succeeding 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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that fair one as I remember ever and anon, my heart obtains no 


tranquillity.” 
Here ‘Love in union’ (see chap. ITI, § 225) is subordinate to the 


sentiment, named Reminiscence or Recollection ($190), and this 


again to‘ love in separation’ § 212). 3 
d. The U'rjaswi (Impetuous) is so designated from its implying 
árjas or impetuosity, in doing an improper deed. For example :— 
| “The savages of the forests, now betaling themselves to all the 


charming arts—singing, dancing &e.—enjoy thy foemen’s ladies, 


having abandoned their own consorts.” 
Here the Semblance of the Erotic is subordinate to the sentiment 
So of the Semblance of an 


of Love having a king for its object. 
Incomplete Flavour. 
e. ‘Allayment’ denotes ‘giving up, o 


example :— 


r rather, ‘quelling. —For 


“That pride of thy foemen whieh perpetually manifested itself 
in threats and 


in continuous blandishments oi the sword, in frowns, 
in shouts of defiance, has gone—we know not where—at the very 
sight of thy eyes.” 

Here the quelling of the sentiment 
the sentiment of Love having for its object a king. 


namod Pride is subordinate to 


«e 


1 TEXT. 
No. 754. And when there is an ‘ excitement’ of a sential 

j ion” ‘ ixture’ of senti 
Excitement, Conjunc-. * * conjunction and a * commix 


Somana Commixtureof ments (see chap- III $249) in a subordinate 
n i ^ 
Hen condition, they are entitled the same. 


COMMENTARY. 


a, ‘Entitled the same.’ i.e. the ornaments are name 
f Se 


citement of a Sentiment, the Conjunction o 
Commixture of Sentiments. For examples in th 
ði “Busy os they were in their carousal 
~ friends, those foemen of thine were reduced to a mi 
= having somehow heard thy name.” 
ENA CC-0. Prof. Satya Vr 
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Here Terror, &c., the sentiments excited, are subordinate to the sen- 
timent of Love having a king for its object. 

c. “Longing for union with him who was her lord in her former 
birth, but modestly seated by the side of her female friond—may 
Parvati ever preserve us!” 

Here the conjunction of Longing and Modesty is subordinate to 
the sentiment of Love having a divinity for its object. 

d. *"*O we may be seen. Move off, thou wicked man. Why 
am Tin a hurry? Nay, I am a maiden. Do thou give mo the 
support of thy arm, Alas! alas! for this transgression of the 
bounds of modesty. Where dost thou go ?’—thus—bearing fruits 
and tender leaves upon which she lires —tho daughter of thy foeman 
now abiding in a forest, speaks to somebody, O thou victorious 
monarch of the earth.” 

Here the Commixtureof Apprehension, Resentment,* Equanimity, 
Recollection, Weariness, Depression, Awaking and Longing is 
subordinate to the sentiment of Love having a king for its object. 

e. With respect to these ornaments, viz. tho Impassioned &c. some B 
people say—' What subserve Flavour ác, by means of embellishing 
the form of sense or sound are alone ornaments, But Flavour &¢., 
being wliat are subserved by sense and sound, they cannot properly 
be ornaments.” Others however affirm that the designation of 
Ornament given to such representations, merely because of their 

subserving Flavour &c., is tropical and is to be assented to,.in E. 
ipliance with ancient custom. Others assert that, strictly speak- } 
3, an ornament, such as a Metaphor or the like, is what simply 
: Flavour &c., and the circumstance of its embellishing the 

is of no importance, being analogous to the nipple attached 
eck of a she-goat, which serves no ond. But thoso who havo 
tho original, which means *envy' or ‘malice’ (seo § 196), but 
T | indignation’) incomprehonsively rendered by Dr. 

of opposition’ (soo § 184), is evidently tho senti- 
a, w ference to the example, that oxcossivo 

e maiden who, waking, rogrets. 


wu 


E é 
Á 
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thoroughly considered the matter are of opinion that a Flavonr or 
| tho like which has become subordinate and which is itself subsorvéá 
tit, properly obtains the denomina- 


by word and sense that sugges 
as it does, the Flavour or the like 


tion of Ornament, subserving, 
that is principal, through embellishing the words and tho sonse that 
suggest the latier. In the Modal Metaphor (see § 103), it is the 
behaviour merely of & lover or the like that constitutes the orna- 
ment, not tho Relish that is derivable from the representation, because 
| being itself ultimate, it wants the said condition of assisting a prin- 
cipal Flavour through ornamenting the words and sense suggestive 
thereof. Hence it is that the author of the * Dhwani’ has declared— 
‘In that piece of poetry where & Flavour or the like is subordinate 
to another Flavour or a sense that is principal, the former Flavour 
or the like, is, in my opinion, an Ornament.’ If the character of an 
ornament should be constituted by the circumstance of merely sub- 
| serving the Flavour or the like, then it might be claimed even by 
plain or direct expressions or ideas, and there are such capable of 
exciting poetical relish. Similarly is refuted the opinion of those 
that affirm that the ornaments Impassioned &e. are, when the 
Flavour or the like is principal, and that when it is subordinate, there - 


is the second ornamont named Exalted. 


Text. 
ze ‘Conjunction ang — No. 755. ‘If any of these vory ornaments ! 
à (that we have treated of in this chapter) aro 
united together, then there arise two distinct ornaments, viz. the | 
Conjunction and the Commixture. s : - 
COMMENTARY. 1 


a. As material ornaments, when united together, obtsin'a 
beauty, and are consequently counted as one distinct 
the poetical embellishments that have been defind, 
together, become distinct ornamants avd aro desi 
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COMMENTARY. 
a. ‘Ofthese’ i. e. of ornaments of word and those of sense.— For 
$ 
example :— | 
ace = | 
SH TSA AAT AT | | 
re | 
Sareea aag: safe on " 

(A ay Kansa's Destroyer—tho Deity of the smiling lotus-eyes— 
preserve us from destruction —the Glorious Sun in annihilating the 
darkness of the world.) 

We have a Rhyme in pdyadapiyat and an Alliteration in the line 
beginning saùsára ; so there is the Conjunction of two ornaments of 


word. In the second quarter of the verse; viz. ‘the Deity of the 
smiling lotus-eyes’ there is a Simile andin the second half, a Me- 


taphor; thus we have the Conjunction of two ornaments of sense. | 

Both these Conjunctions residing in the samo verse, we have here | 

the distinct ornament of the Conjunction of the ornaments of word | 
and sense. | 
d TEXT. | 
No. 757. The Commixture again is, when of two or more omna- | 
|. The Commixture, de- ments united, (1) one is principal and the 
fined. others are subordinate to it,* or (2) when 
y reside in the same place, or (3) when there is a dubiousness q 
ut them-~being thus threefold. f 5 


COMMENTARY. 


the case of the Principal and Subordinate Ornaments ; a8— 
r the form, methinks, sof that mantling silk-white slough 
à sli through the forge of pulling, frora the body of tho 
l'ásnki, employed as the string), long did lovo-quick 
to his feett (in kneading them), as if to remove the — 
suffered in the churning.” = 


ZA h greater convenience, holds this variety to 


of ornaments, Our author's illustrations imply 
ultimately the principal, the others — 


part of the ocean, which the 
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Here, the nature of Mandakini (the celestial Ganges) is super- 
imposed upon the slough, the real nature whereof is denied, so we 
have the Concealment ($683). ‘This is subordinate to Paronomasia 
or Coalescence (see $643), inasmuch as it gives rise to, or implies, 
ihe verbal identification of the actual fact of Mandákini's* clinging 
to a portion of the personified ocean, with clinging to its feet (by 
means of the pun in the word pdda which means ‘part’ as well as 
*foot). The Paronomasia is subordinate to the Hyperbole ($693) 
consisting in the said identification. The Hyperbole is subordinate 
to the Poetical Fancy (§686) contained in the clause—‘as if to 
remove the pain that Ocean had suffered in the churning.’ The 
Poetical Fancy is subservient to the Modal Metaphor (8703), inas- 
much as it implies Ocean and Mandákini behaving respectively like a 
mdle and a female personage. 

b. Or for example :— 

“Pair Evening glows (with passion or redness—anurdga) and 
Day is ever before her, still, —O wonderful is the decree of fate—they 
are never united.” i 

Huro the Modal Metaphor is subordinate to the Peculiar Allega- 
tion (see 8717). 

c. The Commixture of Dubiousness; 8$— č , 

&To!t the Lunar Orb shines in the sky, dispersing the outspread- 
ing gloom, causing exquisite joy to the eyes." 

‘Here, it is dubious whether there is a Hyperbole in the shape of 
the introsusception of a fair face into the moon ; or & Metaphor con: 
sisting in the superimposition of the nature of the moon upon & face 
intimated by the pronoun ‘ this; or an Equal Pairing (§695), a face 
(intimated by ‘ this’) and the lunar orb being both subjects of dis- 
course and associated with the same attribute of destroying (internal 
or external) gloom &c.; or an Illuminator (§696), the moon not 
being in question ; or à Modal Metaphor ($703), the face being not 
in question and understood from a sameness of attribute; or an 
Indirect Description (§706), the face being in question, and under- 
stood through the description of the moon which is not in question ; 
or a Periphrasis (§708), the time (night) that excites love being 
meant to be described through the description of the moon, the rise 

* Or, rather, the scale, felgaly ad epc ast! Coficitowally “ this! (iam) 
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of which is the effect thereof. Thus there being a doubtful pos- 
sibility of each of these several ornaments, we havo here the Com- 
mixture of Dubiousness. 

d. Or, to take another example (—if our dubious fancies with 
respect to the former one seem too far-fetched—) in the sentence “I 
see the moon-face,” it is doubtful whether there is a Simile, it being 
meant that the face is LIKE the moon; or a Metaphor, the meaning 
being that it 1s the moon. 

e. When, however, there is a reason for one of the ornaments, and 
another, against the others, or one only of such two reasons, there 
the doubt does not exist. For example, in he sentence “ He kisses 
the moon-face,” kissing being consistent with a face and inconsis- 
tent with the moon, it is a reason for our recognizing a Simile 
here, and against our admitting a Metaphor. Iu the example 
“The moon-face shines," the attribute of shiningness is a reason 
for the Metaphor, but being tropically possible in a face, it is not 
against the Simile. In the sentence “Lakshmi (Prosperity), 0 
royal Náráyana, embraces thee fi rmly,” a woman's embrace of ono 
LIKE her lord being improper, the embrace of a king, as such, by 
Lakshmí is impossible and so thwarts a Simile, but the embrace 
of Narayana (her lord) being possible, there is a Metaphor: that 
is to say, the king is not LIKENED to Nardyana but IDENTIFIED with 
him, Similarly in ‘The lotus-faco of the fawn-eyed lady shines 
with tremulous eyes,’ the eye, which is possible (only) in a face, 
indicates a Similo and thwarts a Metaphor, being impossible in a 
lotus. So in such a phraso as Get ceerepsi (the beautiful lotus- 
face) where the common attribute (© beauty) is mentioned, since 
the compound agaras (lotus-face) cannot imply a similitudo, 
according to the grammatical rulo wafad arafaf wruramrani, 
Panini II, 1, 56, 8. K. P. 256, (A word donoting an object com- 
pared is compounded with vyághra dc., when the common attribute 
18 not mentioned), tho Simile ig debarred, and consequently the 
compound implies a Metaphor, as belonging to that class which 
begins with the word maydra-vyansaka (Pán, II, 1, 72, S. K. p. 336). 
The case of the Residence of Ornaments in the Samo Placo, 


atical dosi tivar, Setya Veep RIRA fae" following stanza of 
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asrama amaf facta ufz ur 

aera: Bey Macha fafwermutaws: | 

PUA eee TAA ga (ergo: 

GOI: d TF Ulaa ARS I 


(Ii even for a moment she glances at me with the corner of her 
eye, ecstatic joy bursts forth in my heart and shuts out the con- 
sciousness of all external objects. What raptures then would flow 
from the embrace of her of the lotus-eyes, while the vesture falls off 
from those swelling breasts that quiver with joy.) 

Were the Chhekánuprása contained in wzramrmquwequan, and 
the Vrittyanuprisa, consisting in the compounded letters *q (k-sh) 
occurring twice in this phrase and once in fara, have an identical 
position, So also there is in this very example the identieal position 
of Alliteration and Necessary Conclusion ($737). Or, for instance, 
in the phrase dercearitaeqa ke. (87564.) there is’ the identical 
position of Metaphor and Alliteration. Or, for instance in gamt 
tagrat a4, CART TERT form one Rhyme (§640), and sare amit 
unother ; so there is the identical position of two Rhymes. 

g. Or for example :— 

“ Festively do the peacocks with out-stretched necks darce in 
these days, noisy with the roar of fresh clouds, and gloomy like the 
traveller's heart (or with travellers for spectators—ufe Sere) " 

Here, in the same position, vis., the word w(ww-sremwg, there 
are tho Simile qfers-varaifqaw (gloomy like the traveller), and 
the Metaphor qfaa-sratisrag (with travellers for spectators).* 


* Tho Commentator rightly considers the above examplo as an instance i 
the Commixturo of Dubiousness, not of the Contmixturo of iho Identical 
Position, inasmuch as tho Prákrit expression qfqrq-grarc vs does not admit 
ji | two interpretutjons simultaneously or positively; but pont 2 
"ubiously. He, evidently reading q% qu instead oiii AU XR. 
instead of Ser, renders tho conplet NUM thus :— k 
Nhrreürexfuiw yfuamrarfady (ianari) fasst! 
ata (vaaraa) waifcadtarat ea] REEN C 

Tho term amag, opplicd to tho travollors, implies à Metaphor, inasmuch 
^^ it properly means one of lu Ae RW UN Dun PF festivity, such as à 
dramatic entertainment, Tho peacock’s danco is no festivity in tho proper 
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Intelligent readers, do you, with ease, acquire a knowledge ct cuo 
prineiples of poetica? composition in their integrity, by the perusa 
of this Mirror of Composition, the work of S^rí Vis'wanátha Kaviraye, 
the son of the glorious moon among the poets, S'ri Chandra-S'ekhara. 

As long as Lakshmí, whose face resembles the unclouded moon, 
adorns the lap of Náráyaná, so long may this work bo celebrated in 
the world, rejoicing the mind ofthe poets! 

Here ends the 10th chapter of the Mirror of Composition, 


geuse of the word,—uone, at all events, to the separated lover, to whom every 
meiry sight is a source of pain. 

It would not be uninteresting to illustrate some of these mixed ornaments 
by ax Euglish example: 

“ Ye ice-falls ! yo that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amidst their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts !"— Coleridge. 

In ‘he 3rd and 4th lines, there is a Modal Metaphor (8 703), subserved by a 
Poetical Fancy (§ 686). In the last lino, there is a Commixture, called Ideu- 
tical Position, of a Hyperbole (§ 697) and a Contradiction (§ 718). Lf wo may 
lock upon these five lines as forming ong piece of poeury, there is here a 
Conjunction (§ 756) of these two Commixtures. 


THE END, 


p 
ry 


4 CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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